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BEHIND THE 


MICROSCOPE 


The “man behind the microscope’”’ in International 
is not just one man, but scores of skilled scientists 
and technicians working with every conceivable kind 
of equipment in our 17 modern laboratories. 

Of course we have microscopes—lots of them—as 
part of this equipment. But microscopes (even the 
modern type we use) are out-dated by the special 
scientific instruments designed especially to insure 
flour quality, to smooth production schedules in your 
plant and to make your bread outstanding. 

The eyes that look through our microscopes are 
university-trained . .. graduate cereal-chemists’ eyes. 
Then they’re super-trained . . . by post-graduate 
work on our laboratory staff. So they know exactly 
what to look for in order to make your loaf the best 
in your market. 





















Producing 84,000 Cwt. Daily” 
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Then —to coordinate all of the work by these 17 
completely-staffed and full-equipped International 
laboratories—we maintain a special laboratory ...a 
research organization housed amid electronic and 


other new-day instruments . . . which “‘tests our 
tests” and finds entirely new ways of improving 
your products. 

It’s a super-checking service on flour quality— 
quality that’s possible only in an organization as 
large as ours... with a daily capacity of 84,000 cwt. 

For you, it means worry-free production schedules 

. and, when the consumer faces the bread rack, 
an instinctive choice of your brand—as a result of 
quality satisfaction from the previous loaf purchase. 

Another phase of International ‘““Bakery-Proved’’ 
service! 
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Fighting the world’s worst food thief 


The world’s worst food thief stole 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat from Amer- 
ican farmers in a single year. That was 
the estimated loss due to leaf rust in 
1938. Today, that grain thief still is at 
large in many fields in the nation’s 
winter and spring wheat belt. 

The world-wide spread of this viru- 
lent, centuries-old plant disease, and 
the economic importance of wheat, 
has made leaf rust the gravest menace 
to the world’s foremost food crop. 


This present-day enemy of the Plant 
Scientists was recognized as a grain 
robber in legends of ancient Rome. The 
curse of wheat rusts, these legends say, 
was put on farmers because a boy 
burned a fox caught robbing his father’s 
henhouse. The gods, the-Romans be- 
lieved, were angered by this wickedness 
and decreed that all farmers should be 
punished for the boy’s act by being 
cursed with rust-infected wheat. 


Plant Scientists launch an attack 


In (918, Plant Scientists of Purdue Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture launched an all-out attack 
aginst this enemy which plagued farm- 
ers of the world—from Canada to India 
—for centuries. Kansas and other state 
experiment stations joined the fight. 

Leaf rust, Plant Scientists discov- 
ered, is a year-round resident in the 
winter wheat fields in both the north- 
ern and southern states. The round, 
red spores start growth on the wheat 
plant soon after fall planting. The 
rust saps the strength of the young 
piant in the fall and persists through 
the winter, ready to continue the at- 
tack on maturing plants the follow- 
ing summer. 

Winter wheat farmers fear a warm, 
damp spring. The crippling spores of 


leaf rust under conditions of warm tem- 
peratures and high moisture multiply 
quickly to cover and destroy the wheat 
leaves, which are the “‘food factory of 
the plant.’’ Plant Scientists found that 
the thieving, hungry spores reduce yield 
in four ways. First, they steal the plant 
foods made in the leaves before these 
foods can be carried to the kernels. 
Second, they bring early death to the 
leaves, thus cutting short the food pro- 
duction period. Third, they rob the en- 
tire plant of available foods, weakening 
the straw which may cause it to lodge 
before harvest. 

But this does not account in full for 
the tremendous losses charged against 
leaf rust. The spores also reduce crop 
value in a fourth way by using nitrogen 
in spore growth. This robs the wheat 


_ kernel of its most valuable possession— 


protein—of which nitrogen is a main 
component. Farmers know that grain 
with low protein content brings a low 
price. And so it is that the farmer whose 
wheat has been robbed by this protein 
thief may find that his grain has a 
reduced market value. 


Rust-resistant varieties are bred 


Their problem analyzed, it became ob- 
vious to the Plant Scientists that there 
was only one effective way to control 
leaf rust: They must breed leaf rust- 
resistant varieties of wheat. 

Wheat fields all over the world were 
combed in search of types naturally 
resistant to the hungry fungus. 
Searchers finally found resistant 
wheats which were then crossed with 
high quality native wheats with proved 
high yield. 

From progenies of these crosses, Plant 
Scientists made thousands of selections. 
Each one was studied carefully for rust- 
resistant qualities. Some of the rust- 
resistant types found were subjected to 


Pictureshows reduced yield (grains marked 
“*R”’) from head of Fulcaster wheat plant 
diseased with leaf rust. 


intensive milling and baking tests, and, 
finally, after years of painstaking work, 
wheat varieties were developed which 
possessed good milling qualities together 
with leaf rust resistance. 


Plant Scientists add a warning 


Though their work is now beginning to 
pay dividends to the farmer, Plant 
Scientists add a warning. The breeding 
of wheat resistant to leaf rust, they say, 
is beset with the threat of new and more 
virulent races of leaf rust which continu- 
ally appear. Thus leaf rust, even when 
held in check by new resistant wheats 
is always a menace, continually chal- 











Picture shows wheat leaves spotted with 
leaf rust spores. Such are inefficient man- 
ufacturers of food and die prematurel\ 


lenging the ingenuity of Plant Scientists 
who must be ever alert to new and more 
virulent outbreaks of the disease. 

In documenting the fight against 
leaf rust, Pillsbury desires to honor 
the Plant Scientists of the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
their valiant fight to combat this wheat 
menace. These men—plant breeders, 
pathologists and chemists—have, by 
their ever-expanding work, greatly 
benefited the farmer, miller, baker and 
the homemaker. A permanent record 
of their achievement is found in every 
field where the golden ¢rain thrives 





Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


| This documentation is one of a series now being repeated. Bound reprints of the entire series may be obtained by writing to Pillsbury M ills, Inc., Minneapolis, M hie. 
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1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


. Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 











1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

























Chicago Board of Trade 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Daluth Board of Trade 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotten Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 
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MILLS CO. + KA 
f TRADE BLOG. | 


Opentia SANTA FE E 
—Gepacity 10,20 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 


Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 

















OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Il. ; 
~ Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 


















ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 


GRAIN 


COR 





BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO. MILLERS | 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 
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— HERE'S A GREAT 
BREAD BUILDER 


Bread builder extraordinary—that’s 
BUFFALO flour. Its quality is 
firmly based on scientific wheat se- 
lection and mill processes that are 
expertly controlled from wheat to 
finished product. BUFFALO is a 
choice standard patent, dependable 
always for finer, tastier bread. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 











FLOUR IS KING 


The confidence you feel in buying 
POLAR BEAR is based on many 
years of producing only top quality 
flour. This year, as always, you can 
be sure that POLAR BEAR will re- 
main in the very top bracket of flours 
that give full, sound baking value in 
every sack. 


st @e Ss FOUNDED BY 
> a2). ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
a # & a, ‘ % 
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44 Shopping for bargains is danger- 
ous business for a baker who 
wants to produce quality bread. 
You can rely on Page flour qual- 
ity ... backed by a superior 
location for wheat selection. gy 


7 
ILLING COMPANY, INc. 


STRATEGIC LOCATION | 























FLOUR 





She AcmE~Evans Company 
= f INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ROB! NSON Over a Century of Milling Progress 
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SALINA, KANSAS 















* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 
*® Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
* MILLING CO. 


© MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
iM ers of ( dent, American Beauty 


cciden f 
nd Other Bakery Flours 


i 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














q ‘Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILL 


S G0 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR...... GIBRALTAR FLOUR 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


<> 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. $. A. 


DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


“Golden Loaf” =#'s0u 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 






































ACME RYE STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
HI ALITY . 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR — power ee Family Flour De Luxe vuneiren ae 
All Grades HRISTOPHER HARRI A8 FI BAKING FLOUB AS A 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. "Genta and ; THE CRETE MILLS Barer can oY ar any PRICE 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN St. Joseph, Mo. _ CRETE, NEB. — 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


i? 


FOR QUALITY” 








HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


* NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1, O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 








Price vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For almost 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 
scientific milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





SEE FOR YOURSELF 
HOW THIS DIESEL POWER 


FITS YOUR BUSINESS 


Today! Decide to know about 
General Motors Diesels—why 
they are replacing other en- 

gines everywhere— how 


lemsand reducing fuel costs. 
Can they do it for you? 
i Here are the answers. : 


Detroit Diesel Engine Division, Dept. 1-13, 
13400 West Outer Drive, Detroit 28, Mich. 


Please send me a free copy of Power Parade. | want to know what 
your GM Diesel engines can do for me. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








OCCUPATION 





DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


ea i] — Single Engines..Up to 200 H.P. DETROIT 28, MICH. Multiple Units..Up to 800 H.P. 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
D: Missresote 


“Sint 
(liuth 





La Grange Flours . . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 

characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


3 ints s : ~ ata 
NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 























ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





WESTERN MILLING Co. \-2N é re. ] Mitlers of High 


. eee - Grade Bakers, 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR Family and Ex- 


BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington ie C+] “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. | { °ONTINENTAL anain oo. iti .ctati it tt tt 
& TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Nashville 
BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS ieee Chicage Baia 


Minneapolis 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country —— City St. Louis Davenport 
604 LEWIS BUILDING ; e PORTLAND 4, OREGON “.- Baffale 





Omaha 
Toledo Winnipeg 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CQ. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. Y FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas — Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 
Cesacity 14, 00:0. Sacks Daity 
' SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS ¢ CRACKERS ¢« CAKE 
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HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- 
pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 
supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
















age of these choice lots for later milling. The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it :.. TOWN CRIER means good baking! 


THE MIDLAND 


a 
















KANSAS CITY 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA. AND SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 








Operating 19 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 





















PAUL UHLMANN, 

Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice Presiden 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice Presiden 
T. MARSHALE HOLT, Vice Presiden 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL-‘UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J]. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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Price Criteria Repeal Goes to House 





10 More Grains and 
Products Added to 
Export Control List 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, through its Of- 
fice of International Trade, announced 
March 5 that, effective March 10, 10 
additional grain products will be add- 
ed to the positive list of items con- 
trolled for export to all countries ex- 
cept those of the Western Hemisphere 
and the Philippines. 

This action is necessary because re- 
cent increases in exports were endan- 
gering the over-all grain export pro- 
grams of the U.S. and the domestic 
supply, the OIT said. The commodi- 
ties affected are listed as follows, 
together with their Census Bureau 
export classification numbers: 

102,100 buckwheat; 103,200 corn 
meal; 103,300 hominy and corn grits; 
104,300 oatmeal groats and rolled 
oats (bulk); 104,400 oatmeal groats 
and rolled oats (packages); 107,700 
macaroni, spaghetti and other maca- 
roni products; 108,100 wheat cereal 
foods to be cooked; 109,900 pearl 
barley; 125,900 soy flour (edible); 
281,100 corn starch and corn flour. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
formal allocation of heretofore unal- 
located cereal products followed 
promptly after the OIT placed these 
commodities on the export control 
positive list for western Europe ef- 
fective March 10, 1948. This USDA 
action validates the administrative 
procedure which the OIT had adopted 
March 1, 1948, when it cut down re- 
quests for export licenses to western 
Europe. 

For the period March 1-June 30, 
1948, the USDA has approved the 
total allocation of approximately 8.2 
million bushels (grain equivalent) of 
cornmeal, hominy and corn grits, 
macaroni products, oatmeal, soy 
flour, wheat cereal foods, pearl bar- 
ley and buckwheat. 

The allocation approved this week 
by the USDA includes 63 million 
pounds of soy flour to be bought by 
the PMA for Italy, Greece and Aus- 
tria; 50 million pounds of corn starch 


and corn flour for commercial pro- 
curement for the U.K. and France; 
38.5 million pounds of cornmeal, 
hominy and corn grits through com- 
mercial channels for Belgium, French 
West Africa, France and Iceland and 
PMA procurement for Austria, Greece 
and Italy; 30 million potinds of oat- 
meal largely for PMA procurement 
for Austria, Greece and Italy; 25 mil- 
lion pounds of macaroni products 
through commercial channels for 
Portugal, Italy and the French oc- 
cupation zone of Germany and PMA 
procurement for Austria and Greece. 





BANKING AND CURRENCY GROUP 
REPORTS FAVORABLY ON BILL 


Prompt Floor Action Indicated —OIT Official Strikes 
Back at Critics and Hints Return of Historical Ex- 
perience If Price Factor Is Eliminated 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Quit Sunday Operations, Adopt 
Prewar Base, MNF Urges Industry 


CHICAGO — A three-point volun- 
tary program for bringing about an 
“orderly, businesslike” reconversion to 
peacetime operations for the milling 
industry is proposed by officials of 
the Millers National Federation in 
the current issue of the Hook-Up, 
federation publication. 

The proposal includes permanent 
discontinuance of Sunday operation 
of mills, discouragement of Saturday 
operations and fixing production goals 
as the average of the three-year 
1940-42 total production. 

“These three steps, together with 
closing ‘a few formerly idle plants 
put into operation in recent years by 
chain companies, would amply meet 
the situation and permit the industry 
to reconvert in an orderly, business- 
like manner,” the proposal in the 
Hook-Up stated. “In fact, the prog- 
ress of readjustment is already get- 
ting under way. A quick survey 
which we have made in _ several 
areas discloses that Sunday running 
is only a fraction of what it was six 
months ago, it shows that Saturday 
operation is sharply lower than it 
was a short time ago, and it shows 
that several old plants have lately 
been closed and a few others soon 
will be. Apparently, what is most 
needed is the mental readjustment 
which makes other readjustments 
possible.” 

The period of maximum flour pro- 





Food Experts Forecast Possibility 
of Ending World Grain Allocation 


WASHINGTON—Increasing avail- 
ability of cereal grains in exporting 
nations, particularly in Argentina, 
may end the need for international 
allocations of these commodities, in- 
ternational food authorities admitted 
this week, 

Greatly improved deliveries of 
wheat and corn from Argentina in 
February, 1947, as compared with 
February, 1946, is the major factor 
for this optimism. Another optimistic 
supply factor is the likelihood that 
Russia will make available larger 
amounts of bread cereals from its 
own production to western Europe. 

Recent Argentine wheat sales have 
been reported as moving at consid- 
erably higher than $4 bu., but the 
willingness of this Latin American 
country to move out heavy exports 


now indicates a belief that Argentina 
is now bearish on the future grain 
price level. 

Lifting of international allocation 
controls over cereal grains will rest 
largely on the outturn of the winter 
wheat crop, officials agree, but a final 
decision to drop international alloca- 
tion controls must ultimately hinge 
on the U.S. corn crop prospects. 

The following table reveals a com- 
parison of Argentine grain shipments 
in February, 1947, against the same 
month in 1946, in long tons: 


1947 
282,000 


1946 
118,000 





MVS icici ete 20,000 6,700 
Barley ....... 94,000 37,000 
GREE cschccics 10,000 20,000 
CORR o.« eenvios 316,000 107,000 

BOER ve cese 722,000 288,700 


duction now seems to be over, the 
article states, pointing out that for 
a year and a half, beginning with the 
1946 wheat harvest, U.S. flour mills 
operated at a record rate. Monthly 
output of flour during this period av- 
eraged about 25 million sacks and on 
several occasions was in excess of 26 
million sacks. It is estimated that 


‘about one third of that output went 


for exports. 

Output for December, 1947, was 
about 23% million sacks and it is 
estimated that production for the 
first quarter of 1948 will turn in still 
lower figures. 

“While flour export totals are still 
quite high, they are well below the 
levels prevailing a few months ago, 
and we think that exports of flour 
will continue to be substantial in 
amounts, but it must be clear to ev- 
eryone that they will not approach 
the 1947 rate at any time,” the 
Hook-Up article stated. 


Domestic Consumption Down 

It was pointed out that the de- 
cline in export shipments “is not 
the only reason for the end of max- 
imum flour production.” Use’ of flour 
in the U.S. dropped 10% from 1945- 
47 and is now averaging 12% below 
the 1945 level. This is due, the ar- 
ticle explains, to the impact of long 
extraction flour, to the wheat con- 
servation program, and to the com- 
petition of Sther foods. 


The reduction in domestic con- 
sumption, it is believed, has gone 
largely unnoticed on account of the 
volume of experts, but it is estimated 
to amount to about 20 million sacks 
annually and is a large factor in the 
present milling picture. 


Lower Output Inevitable 


“When all these things are added 
together, the. answer clearly is that 
1948 flour production will be much 
less than for 1947,” federation officials 
stated. ‘How much less only time can 
tell, and for present purposes millers 
should figure that last year’s monthly 
average of 25 million sacks will fall 
to a level of no greater than 20 mil- 
lion sacks this year. It is possible 
that even this figure may not be 
reached for the yearly average. In 
fact, judging from what we hear 
about the current rate of mill opera- 
tions, the industry has already just 
about reached the level of 20 million 
sacks production a month.” 

The milling industry’s “war period” 

(Continued on page 32) 


WASHINGTON—The House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee favor- 
ably reported the Ploeser bill, which 
would repeal the price criteria sec- 
tion of the inflation curb law. Prompt 
floor action is indicated and passage 
is predicted following the volume of 
critical testimony which was pro- 
duced at hearings before the House 
Small Business Committee and the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Striking back against critics of the 
administrative policies of the Office 
of International Trade, David Bruce, 
assistant secretary of commerce, by 
inference told the House Banking 
and Currency Committee last week 
that if the price criteria provision of 
the inflation curb law was repealed, 
the OIT might use a modified his- 
torical pattern in granting export 
licenses for flour. 

Mr. Bruce’s testimony was directed 
against the proposed repeal of section 
3-B of Public Law 395 contained in 
a bill now pending before Congress, 
which was introduced by Rep. Walter 
C. Ploeser (R., Mo.). Mr. Bruce told 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee that it has no formal position 
in regard to the Ploeser measure, but 
his reference to a return to the use of 
the historical pattern on a modified 
scale was interpreted as a deterrent 
to proponents of the measure. 

Milling and cereal processing repre- 
sentatives have been actively critical 
of the administrative methods used 
by the OIT in applying the price cri- 
teria technique in regard to export 
license grants, particularly those who 
have had large shares of the export 
business under the historical pattern 
procedure. The Bruce testimony ap- 
pears to have been directed as a 
rebuttal against this criticism. 


Price Criteria Effects Cited 


The effects of the price criteria 
technique on flour exporters, who 
heretofore were licensed on an histor- 
ical basis, was for the first time re- 
vealed in the Bruce testimony. Since 
the price criteria treatment has been 
used, Mr. Bruce disclosed that in 
February, 1948, the flour exporters 
with prior experience in the Brazil 
market received only 45% of the total 
business as compared with 80% in 
January. Repeal of the price criteria 
section of the inflation curb act 
might not have the favorable effects 
on flour exporters that is anticipated. 


Mr. Bruce reported to the commit- 
tee that on the applications for flour 
exports to Brazil in February, more 
than 400 applicants requested export 
licenses amounting to more than 30 
million sacks of flour against an al- 
location of 240,000 sacks. In prewar 
years competition from Argentina 
narrowed this market to only a lim- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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World Wheat Pact Sets $2 Bu. Limit 





AGREEMENT PROVIDES DECLINE 
TO $1.10 MINIMUM IN 5 YEARS 


Canada, Australia, U.S. Pledge to Export 500 Million - 


Bushels Each Year to 33 Nations—U.S. Participa- 
tion Needs Approval of Congress 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—An international 
wheat agreement has been reached 
following consultations here among 
36 nations under which the wheat ex- 
porting countries of the U.S., Canada 
and Australia contract to supply 500 
million bushels of wheat annually to 
33 importing nations. 

The major objective of the agree- 
ment is to bring about a measure of 
price stabilization to the producing 
and importing countries, to be ef- 
fected through guarantees to deliver 
and to buy minimum quantities at 
prices ranging between a maximum 
of $2 bu., basis No. 1 Mariitoba north- 
ern in store at Fort William, and a 
minimum $1.50 for the period from 
Aug. 1, 1948, and July 31, 1949. 

Prices of wheat under this agree- 
ment from other producing areas will 
be related to the Fort William price. 
According to U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture officials, the basic price for 
southwestern wheat as related to the 
stipulated Canadian price will be ap- 
proximately $2.10 bu. at the Gulf 
ports. This price will be subject to 
grade differential discounts, which 
are unofficially said to be tentatively 
set at a minimum of 12¢ bu. 

The Gulf price of $2.10 bu. is ar- 
rived at by taking the delivered price 
in the U.K. of the basic Canadian 
grade and from that amount deduct- 
ing the ocean freight back to the 
Gulf, thereby producing the basic 
U.S. Gulf port price for southwestern 
wheat. Trade sources say that from 
this price it is necessary to deduct 
214%4¢ from Kansas City to determine 
the interior price for wheat in the 
Southwest, revealing an interior price 
of $1.88% before grade differentials 
are considered. 


Basic Prices Listed 


These calculations are made from 
the maximum price of the annual 
range. The same considerations ap- 
ply to the minimum prices established 
by the agreement. 

The following are basic maximum 
and minimum prices for the five-year 
life of the agreement: 


Minimum Maximum 


ge es er $1.50 $2.00 
Aor 1.40 2.00 
EE 4 wa 5) bow rd 1.30 2.00 
ME oon. pe amass 1.20 2.00 
REE Sih ccig aw ots 1.10 2.00 


The price range for the third, 
fourth and fifth years of the agree- 
ment is subject to adjustment within 
the limits as set in the table above. 
U.S. government officials say that for 
the purposes of stabilization, efforts 
will be made to draw the maximum 
and minimum prices closer together 
in these years, but failing to accom- 
plish that purpose, the limits as set 
in the agreement now to be presented 
for adoption by Congress will be firm. 








BRITISH MILLERS CITE 

PRICE EFFECT 
LONDON—Announcement of the 
world wheat agreement was wel- 
comed by the British press, but the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers comments that the 
enormous bulk purchases involved 
will keep the cost of wheat at a high 

level longer than necessary. 





To expedite the completion of terms 
of the agreement on the part of ex- 
porting nations it will ne necessary to 
establish export controls to govern 
shipments of either wheat or flour 
and to determine the fulfillment of 
any individual nation’s quota. 

The following annual export quotas 
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have been“assigned to the three ex- 
porting participant nations (Argen- 
tina and Russia did not participate 
in the draft of the agreement): Aus- 
tralia, 85 million bushels; Canada, 
230 million bushels, and the U.S., 185 
million bushels. These amounts may 
be supplied either as wheat or flour; 
the relationship of wheat to flour 
remains to be worked out by wheat 
council committees. Flour when 
charged against an export commit- 
ment will be measured in terms of 
wheat on the basis of 72% extrac- 
tion flour. 


Carry-Over Required 
To insure that the exporting coun- 
tries will be able to carry out the pro- 
visions of the agreement, these coun- 
tries will be required to maintain 
stocks at the end of the crop year not 
less than the quantity pledged for ex- 
port in the new crop year. The US., 
for example, would be required to 
maintain a carry-over of 185 million 
bushels to meet its annual commit- 
ment. However, the council may per- 
mit exporting nations to waive this 
provision under certain  circum- 
stances, as, for example, to meet do- 
mestic requirements. 
In addition, the wheat agreement 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Wheat Supplies in “Big Four” 
Exporting Nations Above “47 


Wheat supplies in the four princi- 
pal exporting countries (U.S., Canada, 
Argentina and Australia) on Jan. 1 
were the largest since 1945 and to- 
taled 1,580 million bushels, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion market news service reports. 
This compares with 1,332 million 
bushels a year earlier, 1,397 million 
Jan. 1, 1946, and 1,862 million Jan. 1, 
1945. 

Wheat supplies were considerably 
larger in the U.S. and Australia with 
a small increase estimated for Ar- 
gentina. The small 1947 wheat crop 
reduced Canadian. supplies, so that 





ARBA SALUTE PLANNED BY 
FLEISCHMANN 


NEW YORK—tThe Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc., will 
pay tribute to the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America on the occasion 
of the association’s 30th anniversary 
over the entire National Broadcast- 
ing Co. network during the Edgar 
Bergen-Charlie McCarthy show Sun- 
day evening, March 28. This has been 
announced by A. R. Fleischmann, vice 
president in charge of the Fleisch- 
mann division. The announcement to 
be made that will reach more than 20 
million listeners is as follows: “The 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
are celebrating their 30th anniver- 
sary in Chicago starting next Sun- 
day. For 30 years this organization 
has been helping bakers serve Amer- 
ica with the most nourishing, whole- 
some and delicious baked goods in 
all the world! May the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America be even 





stocks on Jan. 1, 1948, were the 
smallest in recent years and totaled 
only 295 million bushels, against 330 
million a year ago. 

The record wheat crop of 228 mil- 
lion bushels this season in Australia 
almost doubled the Jan. 1 available 
supplies over those of a year earlier. 
Stocks of old wheat on Jan. 1 and 
the new crop gave a total of 235 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat available in 
Australia this year compared with 
125 million in 1947, 

No official estimate of the current 
wheat crop in Argentina has been 
published, but the Jan. 1 supply is 
estimated at 255 million bushels, an 
increase of 20 million bushels over 
the supply available Jan. 1, 1947. 
Stocks of wheat in the US. in all po- 
sitions Jan. 1 totaled 795 million bush- 
els, compared with 642 million last 
year and 682 million two years ago. 
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Anderson Supports 
Proposal to Repeal 
Carry-Over Law 


WASHINGTON—Fears that wheat 
prices will drop to the price support 
levels ‘unless the wheat carry-over 
mandate of 150 million bushels is re- 
moved by Congress were expressed 
here this week by Clinton P. Ander- 
son, secretary of agriculture. 

Secretary Anderson made. this 
statement in a letter to Sen. Milton 
Young (R., N.D.). Sen. Young has 
jointly sponsored:a bill with Sen. 
Harlan Bushfield (R., S.D.) to dis- 
continue the 150 million-bushel car- 
ry-over mandate, and Mr. Anderson 
appears to have joined in supporting 
this proposal. 

Mr. Anderson also indicated that if 
this provision were eliminated the 
government would shortly undertaie 
to expand its wheat export program 
to a 500 million-bushel level. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. P. BINNER TO ADDRESS 
NEW YORK BAKERS’ CLUB 


NEW YORK—C. P. Binner, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn. 
and leading strategist behind the Bak- 
ing Industry Promotional Program, 
will be the guest speaker at a lunch- 
eon and meeting of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., scheduled for March 31 at the 
Belmont Plaza Hotel. 

Mr. Binner’s address will be most 
timely as it follows launching of the 
national advertising program. He will 
be accompanied by-two of his staff 
members to explain BIPP and answer 
all questions in connection with the 
nation-wide consumer advertising 
project. 
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ASTROLOGY MAY EXPLAIN 
CURRENT BUSINESS TREND 


PHILADELPHIA — An address 
about astrology and the current busi- 
ness trend will be a feature of the 
March 18 dinner meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. Ellis R. Blumberg, secre- 
tary of the organization, said the 
speaker will be Charles J. Jayne, Jr., 
a New York astrologer. 
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Senate Group to Reopen Hearings 


on Bill to Give 


WASHINGTON — Critical testi- 
mony of the methods of operation of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. as pro- 
vided in S-1322 by witnesses from 
the General Accounting Office has 
caused the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee to schedule further hearings 
on the grant of a permanent charter 
for that government agency. 

The GAO, in an extensive report on 
the proposed permanent charter bill, 
advocates that Congress grant a two- 
year charter only to permit GAO 
to examine the affairs of CCC more 


The GAO also asks for an inde- 
pendent board of directors, the minor- 


CCC New Charter 


ity of which will consist of U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture representa- 
tives and that some of the directors 
be drawn from outside the govern- 
ment. This stand supports the report 
that GAO considers the present cor- 
porate character merely a fiction and 
that its directors as now constituted 
and proposed under S-1322 are sub- 
ordinates of the secretary of agricul- 
ture without independent status. Not 
only would the GAO require an inde- 
pendent board of directors, but ii 
also recommends that its executive 
staff consist of officers without other 
duties within the USDA. 

The GAO told the Senate commit- 
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be subject to the general direction 
and control of a board of directors 
and to policies enactéd by Congress. 


Asks Tighter Finances 

The GAO also recommends that 
CCC’s method of financing be tight- 
ened up considerably. It asks that 
CCC’s total financial structure be 
limited to $4,850 million and that all 
funds shall be obtained from the 
. treasury department from funds pre- 
viously appropriated by Congress. 

Under the GAO version of an ap- 
propriate permanent.charter for CCC, 
that agency would be required to sub- 
mit annual budgets to Congress and 
CCC could not undertake any activ- 
ity which was not specifically set 
forth in annual budget programs. 

The GAO proposes that all funds 
of CCC in excess of current require- 
ments be paid into the treasury. How- 
ever, GAO would not change the pres- 
ent arrangements CCC now makes 
with private lending organizations in 
the conduct of loan programs. These 
loan programs nevertheless should be 
subject to the review of the secretary 
of ‘he treasury, GAO recommends. 

GAO was sharply critical of the use 
of CCC funds in what are known as 
loss programs, such as direct sub- 
sidy payments. This type of opera- 
tion amounts to withdrawal of funds 
from the treasury and by-passes con- 
gressional procedure. In short, GAO 
ca!!s it “a backdoor to the treasury.” 

Research studies of CCC should be 
limited to problems immediately con- 
cerning commodities in its possession, 
GAO states, citing the potential du- 
plication of research efforts in USDA 
which are already provided for in 
other ways. 

Provision to subsidize agricultural 
commodities for resale at a loss as 
provided by the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 should be strick- 
en from a permanent charter bill, 
GAO believes, since the price control 
law has expired. 

In recommending a sepzration be- 
tween the CCC directorate and its 
executive staff, GAO characterizes 
the board of directors as a policy 
making body apart from day-to-day 
operations and suggests that an ex- 
ecutive staff be provided which would 
have no other USDA duties. 

The sudden turn of events in re- 
gard to the charter for this important 
segment of USDA is somewhat sur- 
prising when it is known that 
Norris E. Dodd, undersecretary of 
agriculture, first appeared before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee to pre- 
sent the permanent charter proposal 
the Senate subcommittee was vir- 
tually prepared to approve USDA re- 
quest without further consideration. 
The appearance of surprise witnesses 
from GAO changed the whole aspect 
of the hearing, and in view of the 
searching testimony presented to 
Congress in a special report signed 
by the Controller General it now 
appears that no hasty action will be 
taken, 

Predictions are now being made 
that the USDA sponsors of the per- 
manent charter proposal will offer 
some compromise in their hitherto 
adamant stand and accept directors 
from other agencies of the govern- 
ment, 

No time has been selected for the 
re-opening of hearings on S-1322, but 
the subcommittee which has been 
handling this matter now considers 
itself relieved from further activity 
following the presentation of the 
GAO report. 


tee in.its report that the CCC should © 
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U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION REPORTED BY THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER'S 
ESTIMATE OF WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION IN FEBRUARY 
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Sen. Reed Submits ERP Amendment 


to Insure Use of Private Trade 


WASHINGTON — Positive efforts 
to insure private trade participation 
in the European Recovery Program 
have resulted from recommendations 
made to Sen. Clyde Reed (R., Kan- 
sas) by Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, and Martin Smith, general man- 
ager of the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. 

Last week Sen. Reed introduced 





Distillers’ Grain 
Allocation Bill 


Halted in House 


WASHINGTON — Little sympathy 
has been exhibited by members of the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee for the Senate-passed meas- 
ure to allocate grain to the beverage 
distillers. Rep. Jesse Wolcott (R., 
Mich.), chairman of the group, said 
last week that he does not know 
when his committee can hold hear- 
ings on the Senate bill, and he is not 
sure that he would approve the retro- 


- active features of the Senate meas- 


ure. 

In that bill, the Senate authorized 
the secretary of agriculture to deduct 
from distillers’ quotas any grain 
which they may have used since the 
gap in the control laws occurred. 
This would be effective back to Oct. 
25, 1947. The Senate bill contem- 
plates an allocation of grains other 
than-wheat to the beverage distiller 
at a rate not to exceed 2,500,000 bu. 
monthly. 

Officials at the alcohol tax unit of 
the Internal Revenue Department re- 
port that in February the beverage 
distillers used 5,794,486 bu. grain and 
since March 1 they have been operat- 
ing at a monthly level of 8 million bu. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
OKLAHOMA CITY — The State 
Line Grain Co. has announced it will 
build a grain elevator at Manchester, 
Okla., with a capacity of 150,000 bu. 
The plant is expected to be completed 
before harvest, 





the following amendment to S-2202, 
The European Recovery Program 
legislative vehicle: 

“The procurement in the U.S. of 
grain and grain products under this 
act shall, to the maximum extent 
possible, and subject to the deter- 
mination of the administrator as to 
amounts which may be transferred to 
a participating country, be made- by 
such country or its agents directly 
from commercial firms rather than 
through any department, agency or 
establishment of the U.S. government. 

“In order to assure the conserva- 
tion of domestic grain supplies and 
the retention in the U.S. of by-prod- 
uct feeds necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the agricultural economy 
of the U.S., the amounts of wheat 
and wheat flour to be transferred to 
participating countries shall be so de- 
termined that the total quantity of 
wheat used to produce the wheat 
flour transferred to such countries 
under this act shall not be less than 
50% of the aggregate of the un- 
processed wheat and wheat flour 
transferred to such countries under 
this act.” 

During the hearings on the Euro- 
pean recovery legislation before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, William F. Brooks, executive 
secretary of the National Grain Trade 
Council, appeared to urge private 
trade in grairf exports on behalf of 


the North American Export Assn. 
The NGTC took no official stand on 
the matter. 

In the report of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee approving S- 
2202, however, it was stated, “It is 
intended that procurement’ through 
U.S. government channels will be 
utilized normally where necessary to 
assure that purchases for this pro- 
gram will not unduly affect the price 
level in this country or other aspects 
of the domestic economy. An example 
of this is the procurement of wheat 
through the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Where procurement is through pri- 
vate channels, the bill establishes 
adequate safeguards to make certain 
that these government funds have 
been properly expended in execution 
of approved programs of supply.” 

Despite this mention of wheat pro- 
curement through CCC as a first 
class example of government pro- 
curement, influential Republican sen- 
ators have made assurances that this 
reference to wheat procurement was 
gratuitous and a ready example rath- 
er than a forthright statement of 
Republican party policy. When the 
Reed amendment comes up for con- 
sideration on the Senate floor it is 
predicted that Republican spokes- 
men will clearly write into the legis- 
lative history a demand for private 
trade utilization and a halt to the 
CCC wheat export monopoly. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Bu Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 


Quaker SL ts ware bie.b.9 «y-4 0 © panne B's 
St. Regis Paper Co. .........cecccceeees 
Standard Brands, Inc. ................. 


¢Standard Milling Co. 


tOver counter. 
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+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


High Low Close Close 
Feb. 28, March 6, 
-——1947-48—_, 1948 1948 
tie aber 42% 30% 35% 35 
gate e 19% 38% 38% 38% 
Redes 7 2%% er 2% 
en ove 20% 115% 11% 12% 
eae 15% 615% ehh 631% 
pa, 0p 45% 34% 341%Q 355% 
ent 54% 43 44% 44 
biges 112 95% ky 100% 
a eee 96 83 83% 83% 
ae 12 8 BG 8% 
0 eed 37% 23 23% 23% 
49 34 ome 6 
te ees 104% 88 Soe 90 
aad 8% 3% stat 3% 
Se 8 19% 10% 11% 11% 
Bid Asked 
sinishn Sud ODORS ORY ll 12% 
sd WOb Ke 0d 21 22% 
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BAE Says Domestic Wheat Use 
Down 6% in 10 Years to 207 Lb. 


WASHINGTON—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its grain re- 
view for 1947, states that domestic 
consumption of wheat, rye and rice 
as food was below average for the 
year, even though the wheat and 
rice crops were the largest ever pro- 
duced. Wheat consumption amounted 
to 207 Ib. per capita, or a loss of 6% 
in the past 10-year period. 

Record wheat exports were neces- 
sary largely because of the failure of 
the grain and other staple food crops 
in western European countries. 

The amount of wheat and rye fed 
to livestock in the U.S. in 1947 was 
below that of 1946. 

The total domestic use of wheat in 
1947 was 715 million bushels. Civilian 
consumption was 207 Ib. (grain equiv- 
alent) per capita (totaling 493 mil- 
lion bushels), slightly below the 1946 
rate and about 6% lower than the 
1935-39 average. The use of wheat 
for livestock feed amounted to 147 
million bushels, larger than the pre- 
war average but substantially less 
than in some of the more recent 
years. About one half million bush- 
els of wheat were used for alcohol 
and distilled spirits production. Wheat 
exports and shipments to territories 
amounted to 492 million bushels, 
bringing ‘the total wheat disappear- 
ance, domestic and export to 1,207 
million bushels. 


Rye Utilization Down 25% 


Domestic consumption of rye as 
food was 2.2 lb. per capita (grain 
equivalent), 8% smaller than 1946 
and almost 25% under the 1935-39 
average. While supplies in 1947 were 
small, they were __ substantially 
above 1946. Stocks at the end of the 
year were 14.4 million bushels, com- 
pared with 8.5 million bushels at the 
beginning of the year. The quantity 
fed to livestock was 3.9 million bush- 
els, the smallest on record. Only 2 
million bushels were exported. 


Rice Supplies Increased 


Domestic rice supplies increased 
during the year but were again below 
the prewar level because of the heavy 
demand for export and shipment to 
territories. Civilian food use from the 
record 1946 crop is estimated at 4.9 
lb. of milled rice per capita, about 
20% above the 4.1 Ib. consumed in 
1946 but about 13% under the 1935- 
39 average of 5.6 lb. 

The total civilian food use of rice 
(milled equivalent) in 1947 was about 
700 million pounds, compared with 
548 million pounds a year earlier. Ex- 
ports and shipments are estimated at 
1,149 million pounds; quantities for 
feed and seed, and brewers use of 
broken rice, 272 million pounds, and 
military procurement, 73 million 
pounds. 


Other Cereals Show Gains 


Per capita consumption of corn, 
oats and barley is estimated at 82 
lb. (grain equivalent), 5% above the 
1946 rate and almost 20% above the 
1935-39 average. The production of 
corn harvested as grain in 1947 was 
2,153 million bushels, 27% below the 
record crop of 1946 and about 15% 
below the 1937-46 average. The out- 
put of oats and barley were slightly 
below the 10-year average. Exports 
of corn to deficit food areas in the 


first half of 1947 were large because - 


of the record 1946 crop. Price of feed 
grains advanced sharply during the 
year. 


Domestic supplies of food grains 
are expected to be relatively plenti- 
ful in 1948. Jan. 1 stocks of wheat 
were 795 million bushels, nearly one 
fourth larger than a year earlier and 
one sixth larger than on Jan. 1, 1946. 
Rye stocks, although still small, were 
larger than a year earlier. Even 
though prospects for the early season 
bread grain crop in important im- 
porting countries such as France and 
Italy are much more favorable than 
a year ago, requirements are so great 
that exports of food grains in 1948 
will again be very heavy. Especially 
large exports of wheat and flour will 
be made in order to offset greatly re- 
duced exports of corn, a result of the 
short corn crop harvested in the fall 
of 1947. 


Wheat Consumption Unchanged 


Per capita consumption of wheat in 
1948 is not expected to be much dif- 
ferent than in 1947. Another large 
wheat crop is expected, although 
somewhat smaller than the record of 
1,365 million bushels in 1947. A win- 
ter wheat crop of about 839 million 
bushels was forecast as of Dec. 1, 
1947, based upon conditions to that 
date. If the spring wheat yield is av- 
average and the acreage is about the 
same as in 1947, the crop may reach 
275 million bushels. Thus, the 1948 
total wheat crop may exceed 1 billion 
bushels. There have been only five 
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U.S. wheat crops of a billion bushels 
or more, four of them in the past 
-four years. 

Per capita consumption of rye as 
food in 1948 is expected to continue 
below the prewar average. The acre- 
age of rye sown last fall for harvest 
in 1948 is estimated at 3,726,000, 
. slightly above the’ 3,709,000 in 1946 
and little more than half of the 1936- 
45 average of 5,945,000. The rye crop 
condition on Dec. 1, 1947, was re- 
ported at 86%, 6% below a year 
earlier. 

Large Supply of Rice 

Civilian supplies of rice from the 
record 1947 crop are expected to be 
the equivalent of about 750 million 
pounds of milled rice or about 5.2 Ib. 
per capita. This will be the largest 
civilian supply since 1943, but 
still below prewar. The 1947 rice crop 
is estimated at 2,405 million pounds 
(milled basis). 

Per capita consumption of food 
products processed from corn is like- 
ly to be somewhat smaller than in 
1947, while consumption of oats and 
barley products probably will be 
about the same. Stocks of these grains 
at the beginning of the year were 
25% below Jan. 1, 1947, and about 
14% below the 1938-42 average. Much 
smaller marketings of corn during 
1947-48 than a year earlier will re- 
duce the quantity of corn available 
for processing into food at least until 
the 1948 crop is harvested. Exports 
of corn during the first nine months 
of this year will be negligible. 
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22,487,968 Sacks Flour Shipped 
Overseas for 1947 Army Feeding 


WASHINGTON—Exports of USS. 
flour in 1947 under the Department 
of Army Civilian Supply Program to- 
taled 22,487,968 sacks, according to 
information released by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Export of 
wheat under that program totaled 
97,789,801 bu. This information pre- 
viously has not been made public 
and the commodities shipped over- 
seas for the use of the army have 
not been included in regular export 
data. 


In making public the 1947 army 
program exports, the commerce de- 
partment said: “One of the most se- 
rious deficiencies in the U.S. export 
statistics has been the exclusion of 
information on shipments made by 
the U.S. Army for the use of civilian 
populations in foreign occupied coun- 
tries. Shipments out of the U.S. ex- 
clusively for the use of the army 
should clearly not be included in the 
export statistics since the articles 
are shipped out of the country for 
the use of the U.S. However, there 
is a large current volume of ship- 
ments by the U.S. Department of the 
Army which have not so far been 
included in the export statistics, even 
though the shipments are for foreign 
civilian relief handled by the US. 
armed forces, rather than for their 
own use. 


“When these shipments to the civil- 
ian populations of the foreign occu- 
pied countries were first started, the 
intention was that the civilian relief 
would be confined to the area in the 


wake of battle and that other organi- ° 


zations, such as UNRRA, would later 
take over the supplying of assistance 
to these civilian populations. In line 
with this anticipation, the then Clear- 
ing Office for Foreign Transactions 
and Reports of the Foreign Economic 
Administration recommended in De- 
cember, 1947, that War Department 
shipments of civilian supplies for use 
in liberated or occupied areas during 
the military period were properly part 
of the War Department’s military pro- 
gram, and that no shippers’ export 
declarations be filed by the War De- 
partment covering such items. 


“It is now apparent that these 
shipments to the civilian populations 
in occupied countries will continue 
for some time,” the commerce depart- 
ment says. “Arrangements have been 
completed with the Department of 
the Army for obtaining information 
on these shipments.” 

Countries to which the army wheat 
and flour shipments have been sent 
include Germany, Austria, Italy, Jap- 
an and Korea. A breékdown of the 
1947 army exports by months and by 
countries is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

The commerce department says 
that these figures on civilian sup- 
ply shipments in 1947 will not be in- 
cluded in any total U.S. export sta- 
tistics. Starting in January, 1948, 
however, information on civilian sup- 
ply shipments will be included in the 
total U.S: export statistics, with sep- 
arate information to indicate the pro- 
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portion which is represented by these 
civilian supply shipments. 


U. S. EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND 
WHEAT FLOUR 


Under the Department of the Army Civilian 
Supply Program 


United States wheat and wheat flour ex- 
ports under the Department of the Army 
Civilian Supply Program, by months for 
1947 and by countries of destination for 
1947, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce: 








Wheat Wheat flour 
1947— bu. sacks 
RT eee era 8,367,536 1,865,351 
February ........ 6,176,412 646,245 
BREE, 2.0 bcp v onede 3,032,054 523,633 
pe. Serer 2,535,188 1,529,260 
Ee Pe ra Pe 4,618,163 3,780,382 
SOR? Ce. ev eee 6,347,919 3,812,209 
WE PhS Sos CHR Eas 11,997,602 2,324,210 
yi" ORR 19,448,411 2,430,479 
September ....... 9,079,973 2,628,754 
October ......... 11,041,041 1,617,357 
November ....... ' 6,969,428 733,031 
December ....... 9,176,074 797,017 
EEE wa a bi5 eat 97,789,801 22,487,968 
To— 
Germany ...,.... 59,474,789 16,277,655 
Pee 1,500,94 555,897 
SUG’: vaipaieb cen ba b 1,567,266 464,162 
PRBRB - 0h Vicisicigionn Vie 33,383,972 5,810,194 
} ¢. | SPAS AS < 1,862,828 380,070 
DORAID e's ses ¥ 97,789,801 22,487,968 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE~—— 


April Grain, Flour 
Allocations Set 
at 32,397,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — Grain export 
quotas for April, 1948, announced 
March 3 by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture total 864,500 long tons, 
including 30,517,000 bu. wheat and 
flour (in wheat equivalent), 440,000 
bu. rye, and 1,440,000 bu. grain sor- 
ghums. The March quotas totaled 
976,400 long tons (36,557,000 bu.). 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration will supply 96% of the 
April allocations of wheat and 70% 
of the flour. 

All wheat excepting quotas as- 
signed to Mexico and the countries 
classified as “miscellaneous” in the 
accompanying table will be supplied 
by PMA. All flour excepting quotas 
assigned to Cuba, Netherlands, Neth- 
erlands East Indies, French Zone of 
Germany, Philippines and the “mis- 
cellaneous” countries will be sup- 
plied by PMA. The rye and grain 
sorghums for U.S.-U.K. Germany will 
be supplied by PMA. Grain sorghums 
for India will be procured comme'r- 
cially. 

Cumulative July, 1947-April, 1948, 
grain quotas (including a carry-over 
from June allocations) total 490,200.- 
000 bu. Of this quantity the PMA 
portion totals 354,500,000 bu. CCC 
purchases July 1 through March 35, 
plus July 1 stocks, total 338,800,000 bu. 


UNITED STATES GRAIN EXPORT 
PROGRAM—APRIL, 1948 


(1,000 Long Tons, Grain Equivalent) 
Grain 


Claimant Wheat Flour Rye sorgh. To 
Austria ..... 27.0 18.0 else see 45 
Cuba ..6...; ent 16.0 .cs gee 15.9 
France, FNA 108.0 60.0 «be eee (368.0 
Greece ..... 36.0 6H. cer ‘ae 42 
BURT sescese eke ewe cos 880 18.) 
Btaly © ce céews 72.0 36.0 ese ese 108.0 
Mexico ..... 20.0 ese see eee 20.0 
Netherlands . 27.0 14.0 dee eae 41.9 
Netherlands 

BE. Indies .. oes 5.0 ose eee 5 
Oce. zones: 

U.S.-U.K. 

Germany  .*144.0 96.0 11.0 18.0 269 
Fr. Germany 18.0 S.0 °° wes ese 26. 
Japan and 

Korea .... 27.0 23.0. ..% wee 39 

Philippines... vee 12.0 eee eee 12.9 
Portugal ... 9.3 pes ewe eon 9. 
i 2.7 $44.5 5... ae 47. 
Totals .... 491.0 326.5 11.0 36.0 864. 
Cargoes grain 55 wos 1 4 60 

Bushels (flour in wheat equivalent)— 
Wheat, 18,329,000; flour, 12,188,000; rye 
440,000; grain sorghums, 1,440,000; total, 


32,397,000. 

*Includes 9.0 of wheat for Internationa! 
Refugee Organization. 

tOne third of the April-June quotas which 
are as follows: Belgian Congo .8, Colombia 
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1.0, Costa Rica .6, Cuba .5, Dominican Re- 
public .5, ‘Ecuador 1.0; El Salvador .4, Hon- 
duras 1.5, Iceland .1, Portuguese Colonies 
1.0, unspecified .7. 
qOne third of the April-June flour quotas 
which are as follows: Belgian Congo 1.7, 
Bolivia 1.0, Brazil 24.0, British Western 
Hemisphere 6.0, British West Africa 1.5, 
Colombia 3.5, Costa Rica 4.2, Dominican 
Republic 4.0, Ecuador 3.5, El Salvador 2.1, 
French Africa 6.0, French West Indies 6.0, 
Guatemala 4.5, Haiti 4.0, Honduras 1.2, Ice- 
land .3, Liberia .3, Mexico 8.0, Netherlands 
West Indies 1.5, Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor 1.6, Nicaragua 2.3, Panama 3.9, Peru 
1.0, Portuguese Colonies 4.0, Saudi Arabia 
1,0, Surinam .7, Tangier 1.6, Venezuela 15.0, 
unspecified 20.0. 
r——000’s omitted, bu.——, 








Procurement 
against 
Allocations* allocationst 
July, 1947- July-Mar. 
PMA— April, 1948 3, 1948 
. RPP eTerErniea 252,000 243,400 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) ....... 64,500 55,200 
Other grains and 
grain products ... 38,000 40,200 
Total = sssestcees 354,500 338,800 
Conimercial— 
MEOAt ssccedcrentes Sacaee °. i Loesch 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) ....... TE200 ©. Lnidwasse 
Other grains and 
grain products ... 48,500 | =§ ...... 
Total «cae ben oss BEB 7O8 i bewcas 


*Includes carry-over from June, 1947, al- 
locations, plus actual and estimated ship- 
ments of certain nonallocated coarse grain 
products. 

tIincludes CCC July 1 stocks plus pur- 
chases July 1 through March 3, 1948. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PLAN OKLAHOMA ELEVATOR 
GUYMON, OKLA. — Negotiations 

have been completed for the erection 

of a grain elevator here which will 

have a capacity of 350,000 to 550,000 

bu. Emil Knutson, prominent grain 

man with holdings in both Texas and 

Oklahoma, together with Cora Knut- 

son and Marie Stedje,.Texhoma, has 

incorporated under the name, Knut- 
son Elevators, Inc., and plans imme- 
diate construction of the elevator. 

Mr. Knutson also obtained an option 

on additional trackage for erection of 

a sweet feed mill. 











Price Criteria 





(Continued from page 9) 


ited number of American firms. Re- 
cent high Argentine prices, however, 
have expanded the U.S. participation 
in this market, Mr. Bruce asserted. 


Brazilian Factors Revealed 

In the process of approving flour 
export licenses under the above con- 
ditions in February, the OIT elim- 
inated applications for the following 
reasons: (1) Many applications failed 
to show accepted firm orders clearly 
setting forth the terms of the con- 
tract; (2) many applications were 
accompanied by firm orders more 
than a year old; (3) many applica- 
tions did not show the price or a clear 
basis for determining the price at a 
later date, Frequently the application 
showed the same price as the cost of 
the supplier without reference to 
commissions or other charges; (4) 
some applications showed prices 
which were considered excessive com- 
pared with other applications. 

_ Following this process of elimina- 
tion, the remainder were considered 
on the following terms: too radical 
a departure from the historical pat- 
tern would upset internal distribu- 
tion within Brazil and dislocate ship- 
ments of critically needed ‘flour, it 
was concluded. Consequently it was 
decided to grant export licenses to 
hewcomers for minimum shipments 
of 800 to 1,600 sacks of flour, while 
the balance was. divided among the 
historical exporters, which gave this 
latter group approximately 45% of 
the total February allocation. 


More Exporters Participate 


One hundred and six exporters par- 
ticipated in the February allocation, 
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PMA Rejects Balk of April Flour 
Offers After Mills Take Big Risk 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Oorrespondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The. great minds 
close to the secretary of agriculture 
figuratively pulled the rug out from 
under the milling industry over the 
past week-end with the bid and offer 
policy of obtaining flour for the April 
export program. v, 

Departing from its former basis of 
purchasing on a_ previously an- 
nounced flat price schedule, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion shifted over to a bid and ac- 
ceptance basis coincident with 
USDA’s announcement March 3 of 
the April allocations. Bids were re- 
quested not later than noon March 
5 for acceptance March 6. Because 
the PMA was swamped with offers, it 
was unable to announce acceptances 
until after the close March 8, which 
left mills out on a limb with open 
tenders of flour during three wheat 
market sessions. 

Then to cap the climax, when the 


wheat market broke sharply March 
8, the PMA accepted only 400,500 


sacks out of total offers in excess of . 


5 million sacks. The agency rejected 
4,599,500 sacks on the excuse that 
the price was too high. Many millers 
were furious over what they termed 
a “complete lack of commercial in- 
tegrity” on the part of the PMA in 
not accepting offers which had been 
thrown out of line by a wheat mar- 
ket that went against the govern- 
ment agency. Had the market gone 
up, instead of down, industry com- 
ments were that the agency would 
have expected the mills to fulfill their 
offers. Millers pointed out that they 
had been asked to take a price risk 
with open offers during three full 
market sessions. 

Many millers actually suffered out- 
of-pocket loss on the deal, since they 
purchased wheat to cover their flour 
offers and when the market declined 
the value of this wheat depreciated. 
It is the first time that the PMA 
has failed to accept the flour offered 
to it by mills and members of the in- 





according to Mr. Bruce, as compared 
with 59 in January, when the his- 
torical pattern was used exclusively. 
In granting the small export licenses, 
the larger approvals were made to 
the companies established in the 
trade, although they did not have his- 
torical experience in the base period. 

Mr. Bruée told the committee that 
the problem of granting export li- 
censes was “insoluble” and that any 
formula adopted would harm some 
class of exporters because of discrim- 
ination. Earlier in hearings before 
the banking and currency committee, 
recommendations from Rep. Harless 
of Arizona were made to grant the 
importing countries an export license 
for the full amount of their alloca- 
tions and then let them huy the flour 
from U.S. mills and divide the ex- 
port license among the’ mills which 
got the business. 

The commerce official expressed 
surprise that the small business com- 
mittee of the House should object to 
the use of the price criteria standard 
in granting export licenses, because 
under the historical pattern, small 
business only obtained 15% of flour 
allocations. 


More Items Controlled 


Mr. Bruce also informed the com- 
mittee that licensing officers have 
been instructed not to scrutinize ex- 
port license applications on commodi- 
ties not in short supply. This testi- 
mony appears in conflict with recent 
experience of exporters of nonallo- 
cated cereal products, such as maca- 
roni and pearl barley, where the OIT 
in March granted export license ap- 
plieations for approximately 10% of 
requested quantities. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee hearings on the Ploeser re- 
peal bill have failed to reveal any ac- 
ceptable new method of export licens- 
ing and provoked from the committee 
a question if the USDA might not de- 
cide to end export controls over flour 
and cereal products. Mr. Bruce re- 
plied that he could not answer for 
USDA. Subsequent OIT action bring- 
ing heretofore nonallocated cereal 
products under formal license alloca- 
tion control appears to answer this 
question. 


W. F. OSTRANDER NAMED 
TO NEW CENTENNIAL POST 


SEATTLE—W. F. Ostrander, who 
has been with Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, in various execu- 
tive capacities since April 15, 1939, 
will become manager of Centennial’s 
grain division starting March 15, ac- 





W. F. Ostrander 


cording to an announcement by Mor- 
itz Milburn, president of the com- 
pany. . 

Mr. Ostrander succeeds Robert 
Granville Thompson, manager of the 
grain division since 1941. Mr. Thomp- 
son died Feb. 16. 

Since last June, Mr. Ostrander has 
been general credit manager. A few 
months after joining the Centennial 
executive staff in 1939, Mr. Ostrander 
became assistant manager of the 
company’s Wenatchee mill, and in 
1940 he was advanced to manager. 
He was transferred to the Tacoma 
Centennial mill as assistant manager 
in May, 1946. During the war, he 
served with the U.S. Navy. 
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dustry point out that they were act- 
ing in good faith on the past good 
record of the government buying 
agency. 

In disclosing that it stood ready to 
accept 400,500 sacks of the total of- 
fers .of over 5 million by the mills, 
subject to confirmation by the offer; 
ing mills, the PMA stated that mill- 
ers would be asked to resubmit offers 
to cover the balance of the April al- 
location. This leaves approximately 
3,199,500 sacks yet to be obtained. . 

The PMA was expected to ask mills 
March 9 to resubmit offers on April 
flour on a bid and offer basis for ac- 
ceptance March 10 for Gulf port de- 
livery. The high side of the price 
range for the flour accepted March 
8 was $5.40 for 72% flour in osna- 
burgs and $5.30 for 80% in osna- 
burgs. The PMA declined to reveal 
the low. side of the range, but said 
delivery could be made in either hard 
or soft wheat flour. 


Blame Secretary’s Office 


It is learned in authoritative quar- 
ters that the chaos which existed 
over the week-end was solely the re- 
sponsibility of front office interfer- 
ence at the USDA and that the reg- 
ular officials at operating levels took 
no part in the decision and that they 
protested that it was an improper 
method to use. 

Earlier last week, the PMA ob- 
tained approximately 350,000. sacks 
of whole wheat and white flour, di- 
vided almost equally between the two 
types. Those purchases brought the 
total PMA takings since July 1, 1947, 
up to 17,875,717 sacks (39,561,096 bu. 
wheat equivalent). The white flour 
was for Pacific Coast shipment and 
the whole wheat flour was for At- 
lantic Coast Export, both being 
against the March allocation. 

Other purchases by the USDA dur- 
ing the period from noon Feb. 27 
through noon March 5 included 847 
bu. wheat and 5,003 bu. rye. The 
wheat purchased consisted of 678 bu. 
overages on country loading orders 
and 169 bu. adjustment on February 
contracts. The rye was an. over-de- 
livery on contract. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat 
since July 1, total 208,259,677 bu., 
barley 5,703,805 bu., oats 5,275,561 
bu., grain sorghums 4,487,661 bu., 
rye 912,460 bu. and corn 2,000 bu. 


HEAVY SNOWS ELIMINATE 
KANSAS WIND THREAT 


o 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — For 
the time being, wheat growers need 
not worry about March winds whip- 
ping soil from shallow rooted wheat 
in western Kansas. With one to two 
feet of snow covering the entire wheat 
belt, little likelihood presents itself 
for blowing. Snow piled on snow 
throughout last week to assure not 
only unusually good topsoil, but am- 
ple subsoil moisture. The ground was 
not frozen and every drop of mois- 
ture from the snow will go into the 
ground. The snows were not accom- 
panied by wind and blanketed fields 
evenly. The situation was described 
by Hutchinson grain men as ideal. 
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BAKERY FLOUR DEMAND HOLDS 
TO EXTREMELY LIGHT VOLUME 


Hand-to-Mouth Policy of Replacements Followed by All 
Buyers—PMA Request for April Needs Fails to Stim- 
ulate Competitive Interest—Wheat Loses Its Gain 


Domestic flour business remained 
extremely light last week, with most 
bakers holding to their hand-to- 
mouth policy of replacement pur- 
chases. Family trade also slackened 
and buying against the April export 
allocations which were announced 
March 3 got off to a very slow and 
unsatisfactory start. A request by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration for offers of flour against its 
April export commitments boosted 
the wheat market 10¢ bu. March 9, 
but this failed to generate any com- 
petitive spirit on the part of other 
buyers. Many mills offered flour to 
the PMA because they needed run- 
ning time, even though they did not 
like the idea of submitting bids as of 
noon March 5 for acceptance March 
8. As it developed, however, the 
wheat market lost its bulge and more 
too during the interval. 


MILLS SHORT OF 
RUNNING TIME 


Running time is very much in ques- 
tion for the remainder of the crop 
year and many mills in the South- 
west were unable to operate a full 
week last week. Operation time 
among the mills varied from two to 
five days. Kansas City production 
was reduced to only 77% of capacity. 
Running time in the spring wheat 
area also is a prime worry of mills. 
No plants have been able to get in 
more than five days a week, and 
many are down to two, three and 
four days. Minneapolis mills operat- 
ed at 76% last week and for all of 
the Northwest the figure was only 
12%. 


SPRING BAKERY SALES 
EXTREMELY LIGHT 


Spring wheat mills sold 38% of 
capacity last week, against 18.8% 
the previous week and 102.5% a year 
ago. The business was made up of 
scattered and uniformly small indi- 
vidual orders from bakers actually 
in need of supplies. Round-lot book- 
ings were entirely absent. Millers say 
their bakery customers cling tightly 
to their hold-off policy and failed to 
show any competitive urge on the 
announcement or renewed PMA buy- 
ing, which shot the wheat market up 
10¢ bu. Later, when the wheat mar- 
ket lost all of its advance and more, 
bakers had their bearish ideas con- 
firmed. Family trade also slackened 
as wholesalers halted buying to allow 
distribution of previously purchased 
stocks. A good many spring wheat 
mills offered flour to the PMA on its 
request for bids largely because they 
were in need of running time. Most 
plants are down to a four-day week, 
with some even below this level. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
UP A LITTLE 


Sales in the Southwest last week 
averaged 40% of capacity, or more 
than twice the previous week’s figure 
of 17%, the increase being due to the 
sale of April requirements to one 
large chain baker. A year ago, the 
sales percentage was 30. Mills in the 
Southwest offered liberally on the 
PMA request for April requirements, 


for most of them are short on run- 
ning time.. Successful bidders were 
not notified of their contracts until 
early this week. The Netherlands was 
the first. foreign claimant to buy its 
April flour, booking the entire allo- 
cation of about 250,000 sacks March 
4-5 .at prices which apparently were 
unremunerative for 80% flour. Other 
countries which could buy through 
private channels had not inquired up 
to the close of the week. The general 
run of bakery business was slow and 
some days passed with scarcely a car 
booked to this class of trade. Family 
trade managed to hold its own. 
Though the business is not large, it 
is apparent that family sales have 
made up for a little of the lost bak- 
ery business. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
INDIFFERENT 


Buffalo mills report buyers rather 
indifferent about taking on new com- 
mitments, although the rise in prices 
created some interest. General tend- 
ency is to hold down inventories, as 
many bakers have flour stocks for an- 
other 60 to 90 days. Metropolitan 
New York business was extremely 
spotty. Many large distributors re- 
ported a complete lack of sales. Oth- 
ers made limited transactions for im- 
mediate shipment, practically all 
spring wheat standard patents or 
high glutens. Seme of this business 
was at discounts of 15@30¢ sack be- 
cause of the prompt shipment fea- 
ture. 

Boston flour prices followed earlier 
firmness in wheat futures, but the 
advance failed to shake buyers from 
their hold-off policy and buying was 
limited to replacements for imme- 
diate needs. Large bakers were draw- 
ing upon previously booked contracts, 
but some of the smaller operators 
were averaging costs down with small 
new purchases. Philadelphia trade 
held to a virtual standstill, with the 
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only activity consisting of booking of 
modest amounts by bakers for re- 
placement. purposes. The firmer tone 
in prices at Pittsburgh brought in a 
little ‘more interest from flour buy- 
ers, although volume of actual book- 
ings still was far below normal. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE QUIET 


Chicago handlers reported that 
buyers appear to lack confidence in 
the market and flour business re- 
mains. exceedingly quiet. Bakers 
point out that they did not cover 
during the time the market was 
weak and they could see no reason 
to buy at the higher levels. Business 
is confined to a few scattered sales 
of smaller lots. St. Louis mills con- 
tinued .to report dull trade, with 
bookings light and confined to small 
amounts for nearby needs of buyers. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
SLOW TO PURCHASE 


New Orleans handlers reported 
sales of flour at very low ebb, with 
buyers reluctant to follow the firmer 
prices. Most of the business was con- 
fined to limited quantities for imme- 
diate replacement needs or 30-day 
requirements. Directions on old or- 
ders declined further, bearing out 
complaints of bakeries that consumer 
demand is decreasing. 


GOVERNMENT BUYS 
PACIFIC FLOUR 


Patific Northwest mills were dis- 
appointed in the amount of flour that 
was taken by the government last 
week—only 160,000 sacks being re- 
quested. Half of this went to a mill 
in the intermountain territory and 
the balance was spread among four 
Pacific Northwest mills. The price 
was $5.26@5.35. Larger mills as a 
rule did not participate in the busi- 
ness, their offers being too high. Do- 
mestic trade in the Pacific area is 
poor, with buying purely of hand-to- 
mouth character and some buyers 
asking that previous bookings be de- 
layed. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 

Flour production shows a decrease 
of 326,327 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 





New Granulars Orders Still Light; 


Directions on Old Business Active 


As far as new business is con- 
cerned, trade in durum granulars re- 
mains quiet. All buyers seem content 
to draw upon previously booked sup- 
plies. Many of them still are bearish 
in their price ideas and for this rea- 
son they are slow to place new com- 
mitments. Domestic demand for mac- 
aroni products’continues good during 
the Lenten season and in addition, 
there is a good export demand, which 
keeps plants operating at a good rate. 

Shipping instructions on old gran- 
ular orders continue active and mills 
are operating at a good rate of capac- 
ity. Supplies of choice milling quality 
durum are scarce and premiums rela- 


.tive to the May future rose to as 


high as 61¢ over March 6. Additional 
heavy snows in the surplus produc- 
ing regions of North Dakota have 
further complicated the farmer de- 
livery situation and until roads be- 
come clear, current daily receipts at 
Minneapolis are expected to remain 
light. 


Based on the wheat market March 
6, durum granulars were quoted at 
$6.50 sack, bulk Minneapolis. The 
market was sharply lower March 8. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, March 6, were as fol- 
lows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2.98% @3.00% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.98% @3.00% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.97% @2.59% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.49% @2.98% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.49% @2.98% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.48% @2.97% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by ten milling com- 
panies, which represents the total capacity 
in the United States, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Feb. 29-March 6 ...... *230,773 90 
Previous week .......+ 271,029 106 
WEP GO. .cccbsseeseos 194,501 91 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March. 6; 1948 ........... 8,554,060 
July 1-March 8, 1947 ..4....-+++- 6,870,831 


*Preliminary. 


March 9, 1948 


senting 68% of the total flour produc. 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,257,. 
360 sacks, compared with 3,583,687 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
2,679,298 and three years ago, 3. 
412,056. Flour production is un. 
changed at Buffalo from a week ago 
while there was a decrease of 73,000 
sacks in the Northwest, 152,000 in 
the Southwest, 89,000 in the Centra] 
and Southeast and 13,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 


————PREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MIDDLINGS LEAD TREND 
TO HIGHER FEED LEVELS 


Extremely Light Offerings, Duc to 
Limited Mill Operations, Resuit 
in Market Upturn 


Feedstuff markets, led by wheat 
millfeeds and other grain by-pro.luct 
feeds, made substantial gains the past 
week. Handlers continued to be guided 
largely by grain market action. This 
broader demand was quickly refiect- 
ed by sharp advances in the millfeed 
market, since supplies made avaiable 
by mills were limited. Demand for 
high protein feeds was somewhat im- 
proved, but price trends for oilseed 
meals and animal protein feeds were 
irregular. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration index of 
wholesale feedstuff prices advanced 
11.3 points, to 279.5, while the ‘eed 
grain index advanced 19.2 points, to 
333.5. 





Millfeeds Strengthen 

Offerings of millfeeds were limited 
at all producing centers and prices 
made substantial gains. With corn 
prices showing a recovery of about 
35¢ bu. during the past two weeks, 
mixer demand was again focused on 
wheat millfeeds, especially middlings, 
because of their replacement value 
compared with corn. At Minneapolis 
prices responded briskly to the broad- 
er demand, since mill offerings were 
light. Jobbers and distributors fur- 
nished. the best buying interest, mix- 
ers came next, while country dealers, 
who a week or 10 days ago were the 
best takers, backed away at the ad- 
vance. 

Pronounced strength developed at 
Kansas City as demand broadened 
materially and offerings were light. 
Feed manufacturers reported some 
improvements in the demand for for- 
mula feeds. There were few offerings 
of shorts available to meet the de- 
mand, which had become quite ur- 
gent. 

Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amiounted to 49,715 ‘ons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miler. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output or 53,480 ions 
in the week previous and 56,378 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,078, 
434 tons, as compared with 1,943,524 
tons in the corresponding period 4 
year ago. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PROGRAM SPEAKER SCHEDUL ED 


NEW YORK—Dr. L. W. Elder, di- 
rector of the products evaluation |ab- 
oratory, General Foods Corp., will be 
the speaker at a meeting of the New 
York Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, to be held April 
6. His subject will be “Technical 
Factors Involved in the Selection of 
Packaging Materials.” 
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HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Closes 9e Lower in 


Two-Way Action 


‘Upturn on PMA April Flour Request Short-Lived—New Crop in 
Southwest Gets Fine Snow Covering—Wind Threat Lessened 


Both bulls and bears had their in- 
nings in the wheat futures market 
the past week, but the latter came 
out the better by about 9¢ bu. and 

ces were back down to within 6 
or 7¢ of the Feb. 13 low. Announce- 
ment of the April export allocations 
March 3, which was accompanied by 
a request from the Production and 
Marketing Administration for mill of- 
fers of 3,600,000 sacks of flour 
against that agency’s April commit- 
ments, resulted in a 10¢ upturn in 
prices of the May delivery March 4. 
This spurt was short-lived, however, 
as more sober analysis of the April 
export program showed it to be 110,- 
000 long tons shorter in total than 
the March quota. At the same time, 
the Southwestern winter wheat belt 
was being blanketed with the finest 
snow covering of the winter, which 
fell evenly and was expected to pro- 
vide the surface and sub-soil mois- 
ture reserve needed to prevent wind 
erosion and get the crop off to a good 
start. 


Sharp Break March 6-8 


March 5 saw a slow-moving and 
top-heavy market and March 6 
brought a sharp break. This was fol- 
lowed March 8 by a decline which 
had the May delivery off the 10¢ 
limit at one time. The net result for 
the week was 16¢ loss from the top 
and a close 9@9%¢ lower than a 
week ago. Final prices March 8 were: 
Chicago — May $2.36% @2.36%, July 
$2.1914 @2.19%, September $2.17% @ 
2.1732, December $2.16%@2.16%; 
Minneapolis — May $2.32%, July 
$2.23°%4; Kansas City—May $2.25% @ 
2.254%, July $2.09%, September $2.08. 

Word that the International Wheat 
Council had reached a world wheat 
agreement which would allot the U.S. 
185 million bushels annually at a 
price based upon $2.10 for No. 1 
Manitoba had a mildly bearish effect 
on prices. Such a basis would be be- 
low current values and would require 
government subsidy to U.S. exporters. 
The agreement would provide a slid- 
ing scale floor from $1.50 down to 
$1.10 bu. over the next five years. 

Announcement was made late 
March 8 that the PMA had rejected 
the bulk of mills’ offers of flour for 
the April program when the wheat 
market broke sharply. Mills were to 
be asked to resubmit the offers at 
an early date. 

Grain export quotas for April 1948, 
as announced by USDA, total 864,500 
long tons, including, 30,517,000 bu. 
Wheat and flour (in wheat equiva- 
lent), 440,000 bu. rye, and 1,440,000 
bu. grain sorghums. The March quo- 
tas totaled 976,400 long tons (36,- 
557,000 bu.). PMA will supply 96% of 
April wheat allocations and 70% of 
the flour. Cumulative July, 1947- 
April, 1948, grain quotas (including 
carry-over from June allocations) to- 
tal 490,200,000 bu. Of this quantity 
PMA portion totals 354,500,000 bu. 
CCC purchases July 1 through March 
: plus July 1 stocks total 338,800,000 
u. 


Bearish Tone at K.C. 


Heavy snoWs throughout the win- 
ter wheat area and reduced April ex- 
port allocations offset the impact of 
the re-entrance of PMA into the flour 
market for the first time in 50 days, 
and although cash wheat values at 
Kansas City bulged as much as 10¢ 





bu., a universal bearish attitude at 
the week’s end reduced much of that 
gain. Wheat receipts at Kansas City 
were low during the week; dipping 
to 56 cars on March 3, .and cash 
sales were limited to an average about 
15 cars daily. The only change in the 
protein premium structure came 
March 6, when ordinary No. 1 dark 
hard wheat advanced %¢.-More de- 
sirable milling proteins stood un- 
changed throughout the week. Mill 
demand was listless for flour business 
continued to drag and many mills 
were running only four or five days 
a week. Slow confirmation of the 
PMA business held up any antici- 
pated wheat buying for that run. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City March 6, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.43% @3.06% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.43 @3.05% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.42% @3.05% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.42 @3.04% 
ee RR Seer ee 2.45 @2.56% 
No. 2 Red ......icccccccseee 2.444% @2.56% 
SE S| PRA oye are 2.44 @2.55% 
No. 4 Red ..... cc eeeweseeees 2.43% @2.55% 


Fort Worth reported No. 1 hard 
ordinary protein selling March 8 at 
$2.51% @2.52%, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 3¢ premium for 13% 
protein. Offerings were very light, 
but demand was indifferent. 


Spring Prices Strong 


The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis was strong, with premiums 
higher. The advanced premiums, how- 
ever, were caused more by small of- 
ferings than any real activity in the 
demand. Domestic flour trade was 
very light, but mills became more ac- 
tive buyers of cash wheat toward the 
close in anticipation of getting some 
government flour business. Receipts 
for the week totaled only 411 cars at 
Minneapolis and 268 at Duluth. Pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat were up 4¢, 
while the high protein basis was 6¢ 
higher than a week ago. Twelve per 
cent protein traded at 1¢ to 2¢ over 
the ordinary range, 13% protein 15¢ 
to 17¢, 14% protein 25¢, 15% protein 
33¢, and 16% protein 39¢ over or- 
dinary. Three cents over May for 
Minneapolis shipment and 7¢ over 
May for Duluth shipment was bid 
for ordinary 1 dark northern spring 
to arrive during March, with 1¢ pre- 
mium of 12% protein, 2¢ for each 
%% protein to 13% and then 1¢ for 
each 4% protein higher. 

Durum premiums showed further 
sharp gains on sharp competition 
for the very limited offerings. Trad- 
ing basis on No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum rose to 59¢ to 60¢ over the 
May price, with No. 1 and 2 durum 
of medium milling quality quotable 
at 58¢ to 59¢ over and No. 1 red 
durum at 8¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis March 6: 





1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........$2.53% @2.58% 
2 DNS 69 ID. 4. cee wee ee eens 2.52% @2.57% 
1 DNS 58 bb. 2.52% @2.57% 
2 DNS 57 Ib 2.56% 
3 DNS 56 lb 49 55% 
3 DNS 656 Ib. .sceerenceccens 2.48% @2.54% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 1@2¢, 13% 15@17¢, 14% 265¢, 
15% 33¢, 16% 39¢. 


Pacific Prices Up Sharply 
Pacific Northwest wheat prices 
went up sharply. Bids were pushed 
up to $2.50 bu. for ordinary soft white 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than * * * 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century * * « 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 








Feb. 29- , 
Mar. 6, Previous Mar. 2-8, Mar. 3-9, Mar. 4-10, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
Northwest *749,981 822,939 1,105,708 718,933 787,941 
Southwest 1,232,619 1,384,388 1,536,323 965,289 1,305,930 
WE. a te Kier dascoveds *494,643 494,643 397,574 372,381 405,951 
Central and Southeast ......... *501,866 590,784 €15,600 345,901 515,612 
North Pacific Coast ..........+. *278,251 290,933 389,729 276,794 396,622 
y. | Me eer O Ree eee ee 3,257,360 3,583,687 4,044,934 2,679,298 3,412,056 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 68 67 71 


*Preliminary. 


———Percentage of capacity operated——_—_, 


Crop year flour production 
-——— July 1 to————. 








Feb. 29- Mar. Mar. Mar. 
Mar. 6, Previous 2-8, 3-9, 4-10, Mar. 6, Mar. 8, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 2 79 108 69 75 31,890,015 34,066,829 
Southwest ...... 79 89 100 66 94 53,670,483 51,650,311 
Buffalo ......... 82 82 66 62 68 18,702,441 18,073,786 
Central and Ss. E. 69 79 78 61 65 19,834,430 19,385,567 
No. Pacific Coast 77 80 118 77 96 11,888,089 13,455,935 
Totals ..sess 76 83 94 7 82 136,985,458 135,632,428 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly orn re - Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity outpu tivity capacit tput._ tiv 
March 1-6 ...... 376,920 291,203 17 re, a ae ee 
7 r Feb. 29-Mar. 6 .. 378,960 288,207 76 
Previous week .. 376,920 356,776 95 > ¢ 
Year ago ....... 364,320 364,987 100 (fh eer 378,960 339,185 90 
Two years ago .. 364,320 225,964 62 (, | Se 360,360 403,410 112 
Five-year average .....s.eeeeesees 76 Two years ago .. 360,360 275,623 76 
Ten-year Average ...2....seeeeeeee 73 Five-year average .......cseeseees 78 
Wichita SOT ORT GVOIGID 0) bd oo tsiccg once ve 64 
March 1-6 ...... 118,800 79,092 67 *Preliminary. 
Lg *: be hays a ice a Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ‘ago 112/300 58,986 52 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year average ..........eeee05 77 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...... cece eeeeeee 73 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output _ tivity 
March 1-6 ...... 100,200 74,600 74 Feb. 29-Mar. 6 .. 666,600 *461,774 69 
Evevious week .. eee rg +4 Previous week .. 666,600 483,754 73 
ear ago ....... 2 de Year ago ....... 667,800" 702,298 105 
Two years ago .. 84,600 51,500 61 ps i at -@ “i 
Five-year Average ......sseccevece 80 Rye FOATA SEO; « ». 687,800 443,320 os 
Ten-year AVETAZE ........eceeveeee 79 Five-year average .............+.. 66 
Ten-year average .........e.eeeees 57 
55 Representative Mills *Preliminary 
Mills outside of Kansas City,, Wichita : 
and Salina: PACIFIC COAST 
ae 1-6 Sines aoe eae caoeae Z Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
revious week .. 2 ¥, ; > 
Year ago ....... 953,280 950,279 199 «Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 
Two years ago .. 894,660 628,839 70 Mills 
Five-year Average ......cecessnces 86 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year AVeTASS ......cseceeseeee 74 capacity output tivity 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Feb. 29-Mar. 6.. 223,320 *168,162 75 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 223,320 *178,567 80 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Year ago ....... 193,320 228,729 119 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Two years ago .. 225,720 197,353 87 
Feb. 29-Mar. 6 .. 724,266 *501,866 69 Five-year Average ..........eeeee. 83 
Previous week .. 748,266 590,784 79 FOU PORE BVOTEHO <6 6c iccidwccsiceve 73 
Year ago ....... 791,766 615,600 78 * 
Two years ago: .. 680,646 345,901 61 Araneae Ree 
Five-year AVETABE . +e esse eee seers 65 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
TON-YOOr AVETABS 2.2 .ccccccvccccce 64 
*Preliminary. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
BUFFALO capacity output tivity 
Feb. 29-Mar. 6 .. 604,200 *494,643 82 Feb. 29-Mar. 6 .. 140,010 *110,089 79 
Previous week .. 604,200 494,643 82 Previous week .. 140,010 118,748 85 
Year ago ....... 601,200 397,574 66 ~ Year ago ....... 134,200 160,000 119 
Two years ago .. 600,600 372,381 62 Two years ago .. 134,800 79,441 59 
Five-year Average .......cceseeees 72 Five-year. average ........6eeeeuee 87 
Ten-year AVeTAge .........eeeeeees 81 Ten-year Averawe ........6eeeeeeee 84 


*Preliminary. 


*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*— -——Buffalot—, 
Weekly Crop year 
to date production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 


production 
Feb. 29-Mar. 6 . 24,961 1,092,620 $14,792 
Previous week . 28,034 15,506 
Two weeks ago. 29,948 16,561 
MAT . sere vbce sis 31,111 988,018 20,687 
EOD 2 cpcces qace 14,962 963,126 11,143 
FOUSNI A A.. 26,445 875,427 15,956 
WOOG octnvtivcecs 22,732 911,067 14,189 
Five-yr. average 24,042 966,052 15,353 


*Principal mills. 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


619,571 $9,962 366,243 49,715 2,078,434 
9,940 53,480 
9,869 56,378 
612,710 8,700 342,796 60,498 1,943,524 
639,207 7,641 384,440 33,646 1,986,773 
580,290 8,221 351,042 50,622 1,806,759 
536,675 10,015 353,542 46,936 1,801,693 
597,691 8,874 359,613 48,269 1,923,356 
tAll mills. tPreliminary. 


**75% of total capacity. 
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ASBE Told of Need for Research 





PRODUCTION MEN URGED TO WORK FOR 
IMPROVEMENT IN QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


Second-Day Registration at 24th Annual Convention More Than 
1,500, But Under Last Year’s Record; ABA Head 
Addresses Opening Session 


By WILFRED E. LINGREN 


Bakery Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—The need for further 
research to improve the quality of 
baked products was stressed during 
opening sessions of the 24th annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers as the baking in- 
dustry’s production men settled down 
to their annual discussion of the lat- 
est developments and techniques. 


The convention, which opened 
March 8, is scheduled to continue 
with morning and afternoon sessions 
through March 11. Registration fig- 
ures early March 9 totaled more than 
1,550, somewhat under last year, 
when a record final attendance of 
1,941 was reached. 


Before the convention program was 
turned over to technical discussions, 
the society heard a message from 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
the American Bakers Assn., who 
urged the production of a quality 
product as the production man’s con- 
tribution to the baking industry pro- 
motional program, scheduled to be- 
gin in the next issue of Life maga- 
zine. 


“After all, bread sales start right 
in the shop,” Mr. Zinsmaster said, 
“and the building of a great industry 
starts in the production depart- 
ment.” ‘ 


The ABA chairman, pointing to the 
threat of competitive food products 
to the high sales in the baking in- 
dustry during 1947, said “now is the 
time to show the housewife the wis- 
dom of buying bakery products.” He 
urged the ASBE to cooperate in the 
promotional program planned for the 
entire industry, which he called “the 
greatest step forward the baking in- 
dustry has ever attempted.” 


Calling attention to the $2,500,- 
000 Millers’ Long Range Program, 
scheduled to start in September, Mr. 
Zinsmaster said that an estimated 
70% of the milling industry’s pro- 
gram would be spent on behalf of 
the products of the commercial baker. 

Featured as an “inspirational speak- 
er” during the opening convention, 
Harold Russell, handless war veter- 
an, who won an academy award for 
his work in the motion picture, “The 
Best Years of Our Lives,” discussed 
the rehabilitation program of the 
army and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and urged that similar work 
be done to enable the even greater 
numbers of civilian disabled to return 
to a useful place in the economic 
society of the country. He listed 
certain jobs in the baking industry 
which could be handled by disabled 
employees and stressed the impor- 
tance of safety precautions in pre- 
venting industrial accidents. 

It was during the afternoon ses- 
sion on the opening day that the 
need for further scientific research 
in the baking industry was pointed 
out. 

C. J. Patterson, Jr., C. J. Patter- 


son Co., Kansas City, pointed to 
what he called the ‘technical leth- 
argy” of the industry when he cited 
figures indicating that the baking 
industry spends much less than oth- 
er industries on research to im- 
prove its products. He discussed im- 
provements that have been made in 
the past in ingredients, equipment 
and technique, but said that the bak- 
er could claim no credit for most 
of the improvements, most of the 
work having been done by the al- 
lied trades firms. He called for the 
cooperation within the industry that 
he said is needed to realize the maxi- 
mum value from research develop- 
ments. 

Discussing the outlook for bak- 
ing industry research in the next 
few years, Mr. Patterson predicted 
a “tremendous improvement” in the 


quality of baked. products as a re- 
sult to be expected from a forward- 
looking program. 

_ The importance of proper malt- 
ing of bread doughs was the subject 
of a panel discussion led by J. M. 
Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, 
Kansas City. Other members of the 
panel were Earl Johnson, Lowenberg 
Bakery, Ottumwa, Iowa, and Roy 
Sievers, Cotton’s Holsum Bakery, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

It was pointed out that diastatic 
malt plays an important role as a 
dough conditioner besides being a 
source of gas production. The malt 
“definitely modifies the gluten,” Mr. 
Doty said, as he emphasized the im- 
portance: of proper malting in the 
production of the “best possible 
bread.” Mr. Doty suggested that the 
control of the malt level be in the 
hands of the baker. Millers, he rec- 
ommended, should maintain a uni- 
form level of malt somewhat below 
the optimum level, and then bakers 
could control the final malt level to 
suit individual needs. 

“Bread softeners” were discussed 
by the second panel appearing on the 
first afternoon session. Dr. William 
B. Bradley, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, led the discussion 
with a technical outline of several 





USDA Conservation Plan Details 
Published; Bakery Groups Cool 


WASHINGTON — The details of 
the voluntary conservation program 
for the baking industry were formal- 
ly published by the Department of 
Agriculture in the Federal Register 
of March 4, 1948. Communications 
concerning this program must be filed 
with the agriculture department “not 
later than 5:30 p.m. on the 10th day 
after publication of this notice in the 
Federal Register.” 

Trade observers assert that the 
agriculture department officials prob- 
ably will regard “silence as consent” 
and failure of the baking industry to 
respond will be regarded as approval 
of the plan. 

Officials of trade organizations 
within the baking industry say they 
are not taking any action on the 
proposal, other than to notify their 
members of the formal publication 
of the program and make no recom- 
mendation whatever. 

It can scarcely be called a secret, 
however, that the trade groups regard 
the proposed program as a dud. They 
question the formal announcement 
which states that at a public meet- 
ing here Jan. 27, 1948, the plan was 
found practicable. Trade representa- 
tives deny that this meeting referred 
to was “public” in any sense of the 
word. It was an invitation affair to 
which about a dozen industry repre- 
sentatives were invited. 

In addition, it is noted that the 


NO ACTION BY ABA 


CHICAGO—The American Bakers 
Assn. is not planning any formal 
action regarding the voluntary con- 
servation program proposed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
plan was published in the Federal 
Register of March 4. 


announcement of the proposed: plan, 
as published in the Federal Register, 
states rules for a pledge to comply 
with certain conservation practices, 
and the exact wording of the pledge 
which bakers will be asked to sign is 
not disclosed. 

Under the voluntary program pro- 
posal, consignment sales are banned; 
special discounts, refunds, credits or 
exchanges are prohibited; return of 
stale products in excess of 1% of 
gross sales in any calendar month 
is to be forbidden and bakers’ flour 
inventories are not to exceed 60 days’ 
supply. 

The formal announcement states 
that if the plan as published in the 
Federal Register is supported by a 
“preponderant majority” of the bak- 
ing industry, the agriculture depart- 
ment will seek to implement the pro- 
gram through voluntary cooperation 
of bakers and associated trades and 
union groups. ! 





March 9, 1948 


S cnteaiaieatadenncaimiisieniaiataaaememmeanee 
- NEW ASBE OFFICERS 
ELECTED 


CHICAGO—Otto Richter, Richter 
Baking Co., San Antonio, Texas, was 
elected president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers at the 
organization’s _convention March 9, 
Haro'd Moody, Ralphs Grocery Co., 
Los Angeles, was named first vice 
president, and Tyler R. Stevens, 
American Machine & Foundry (o., 
New York, was chosen second vice 
president. V. E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





—— 


“bread softeners’ now being used. 
He reported the results of a series 
of tests in which bread loaves con- 
taining various “softening” agents 
were compared against a control loaf. 

The other members of the panel— 
Walter T. Gase, Gase Baking Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., and L. O. Lucka, 
Purity Baking Co., Champaign, I!) — 
presented their observations on the 
subject from the bakers’ point of 
view. Mr. Gase concluded his re- 
marks with the comment that he 
thought “more good bread is baked 
and eaten without, rather than with, 
bread softeners.” Mr. Lucka, how- 
ever, reported that his company is 
now using softeners “with very good 
results.” 

A. M. Willson, the Bettendorf Co., 
Bettendorf, Iowa, discussed ways to 
facilitate the slicing of soft bread. 
He listed five important factors that 
must be watched to eliminate slic- 
ing problems: baking time, tempera- 
ture, lubrication, slicing speed and 
maintenance of equipment. 

The opening day’s sessions, which 
drew capacity audiences, were a 
prelude to six additional sessions dur- 
ing which a variety of industry prob- 
lems were scheduled for discussion. 
J. M. Albright, Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, ASBE president, reported in 
opening the convention that the 
ASBE membership was the highest in 
the history of the society. Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., Chicago, ASBE secretary-treas- 
urer, reported the membership as of 
March 1, 1948, at 2,320. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. A. SULLIVAN ELECTED 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y.—Han- 
ford Main, president of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., announced here recently 
the election of W. A. Sullivan to the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Sullivan is controller. He will 
fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of A. B. Ewing, treasurer and 
director. 











Senate Action Near on Bill 
Defining FDA Seizure Power 


WASHINGTON — Legislation 
broadening and clarifying the seizure 
powers of the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration took a step toward 
completion with the recent passage 
of the Miller bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The amendment to the 
1938 act was offered by Rep. William 
J. Miller (R., Conn.), after the au- 
thority of the FDA to seize mislabeled 
or contaminated food had been chal- 
lenged. 

A companion measure has been in- 
troduced in the Senate by Sen. Wal- 
lace H. White (R., Maine), and has 





been referred to a subcommittee of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. It seems prob- 
able that favorable action will follow 
after more controversial legislation 
is out of the way. 

Approval bythe President after 
Senate passage will tighten the pro- 
‘visions of the 1938 law ,to make pre- 
cisely clear that FDA agents will 
have the power to seize contaminated 
food products, mislabeled drugs and 
cosmetics and other items that are 
covered by the law, even though the 
products have come to rest after 
shipment in interstate commerce. 
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WHAT THRE PROOFER PROVES! 


NORTHWESTER 
WHEAT FLOURS 


SOUTHWESTER 


WHEAT FLOURS 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 


SOFT FLOURS 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE 
ipeces: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


To the.experienced production man, the doughs out of the 
proofer tell the whole story of good fermentation, mellow 
gluten and the promise of fine breads with all the attributes 
_ of quality. . 

To the baker who uses COMMANDER-LARABEE standard- 
ized ‘Bakers Flours,’ that rack on its way to the oven also tells a 
story of their remarkable uniformity of baking quality—the kind 
of uniformity that’s milled into all COMMANDER-LARA- 
BEE flours right through the year by “the men who know”, 

Select the COMMANDER-LARABEE flours that best meet 
your baking needs, and get daily proof of uniform quality 
breads that satisfy your customers. 
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(Medium Patent) 


PEACOCK 


(Short Patent) 


GOLDEN BELT 


(Standard Patent) 


For top-notch bread all the se 
can rely on these one sie 
flours. Careful milling © Nee pee 
wheats from the finest 230 sea 
wheat area assures fine perform 


Capacity 10,000 Sa 


Pate ge 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., ( 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 Nashvite Trust Bldg 


Nashville 3, Tenn olumbus, O 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 














“Dependable’”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








Enrichment Bill 
in Virginia Killed 
by Committee 


RICHMOND, VA.—tThe bill intro- 
duced in the Virginia state general 
assembly calling for the establish- 
ment of enrichment standards for 
flour and bread was killed early in 
March by the appropriations. com- 


mittee of the House of Delegates. . 


The committee vote against the bill 
was 6 to 4. 

The bill carried an appropriation 
of $20,000 and had been referred to 
the appropriations committee after 
having been favorably voted on by 
the agricultural committee. 

The bill’s chief patron, E. T. 
Haynes, Richmond delegate, said he 
attempted to have the appropriation 
reduced in an effort to get the bill out 
of. committee but was unsuccessful. 

One of the principal arguments 
against the bill, according to C. C. 
Louderback, chairman of the appro- 
priations committee, was that it ex- 
empted certain millers while “the 
committee felt that such legislation, 
if enacted, should be uniform.” 

A similar bill was killed in the 
1946 session of the general assembly. 
The current session’s measure has 
been supported by a number of wom- 
en’s groups, including several south- 
western Virginia home demonstra- 
tion clubs..State and city health de- 
partments were reported as support- 
ing the legislation. 

The Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., 
had taken no stand on the measure, 
pointing out that “because of the 
divergent opinions of its members, 
the attitude of the individual baker 
should be the determining factor in 
any contact with the members of the 
assembly.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA RUST THREAT 
TO WHEAT VERY LIMITED 


STILLWATER,. OKLA.—The pres- 
ent level of overwintering rust in 
Oklahoma wheat fields is the lowest 
at this time of year in the past 10 
years. 

Dr. K. Starr Chester, plant patholo- 
gist at Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
after making the first three of eight 
annual tests prior to April 1, reports 
that due to late planting because of 
the fall drouth and the severe win- 
ter, spread of the rust has been re- 
tarded. In wheat planted early, there 
is a higher level of rust, but even 
in this early wheat, rust is scarce. 

Each April 1, Dr. Chester makes 
a rust forecast for the season, based 
on the rust level as of that date. 
Records of previous years show that 
each season’s rust damage seems to 
be directly related to the rust level 
which exists on April 1, which Dr. 
Chester refers to as the “take-off” 
point. The temperature and humidity 
favor rust growth after this date, 
and rust always spreads, but in pro- 
portion to its April 1 level. 

This is not Dr. Chester’s forecast, 
but a report of present conditions and 
their indications. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BILL TO REQUIRE CO-OP 
CLASSES VOTED DOWN 


FRANKFORT, KY. — Kentucky’s 
House of Representatives rejected 
Feb. 26, by a vote of 38 to 4, a bill 
to require high schools to teach 
courses in cooperative marketing 
and consumers’ cooperatives. 
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“DURAMBER’” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


| —___________— } 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assoeiatio 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Kansas 


Leavenworth, 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIC 
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“ 
The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER. FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


s General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
a 





is: Bran prices are about un- 

anged from a week ago at $61, f.o.b. 
Sages polis, but middlings are up about 
$7. ton. Light offerings more than any 
volume of demand, are responsible for the 
strength in’ the heavier feeds, dealers say. 
Mills are running lightly, due to slow flour 

ss. If there, was any breadth to the 
demand, dealers assert, prices would be even 
stronger. Standard midds. are quoted at $70, 
four midds. $73.50, red dog $75 ton. 
iuluth: Demand is very good, with the 
trend higher and supplies light; pure bran 
$65.50, standard bran $64.50, flour midds. 
$73, mixed feeds $70, red dog $74. 

Kansas City: Heavy PMA purchases of 
four initiated the possibility of improved 
supplies of milifeed for the first time in 
more than a month, and as a result the 
tone of millfeed was easier. Nevertheless, 
offers, especially shorts, were scarce, pre- 
yenting any sharp decline in quotations. On 
March 8 bran dropped to $58@59, and 
shorts were fairly steady at $74@75. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $3.50@ 
9 ton higher, with the greater increase 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$64@65, mill run $71@72, shorts $78@79; 
mixed or pool cars $1 ton higher. 

Omaha: Good demand and short supply 
again dominated the millfeed business here 
last week. However, prices were headed 
downward at the close of the week. Bran 
was at $61, shorts $75. 

Denver: Showing new strength, the mill- 
feed market bounced up a little this week. 
Demand continues to exceed supplies, as 
mills are running on a short time basis 
and production is limited: Quotations: bran 
$64, shorts $78. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is heavy, with 
supplies inadequate. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $63, shorts $75@76. Bran 
advanced $4, shorts $9 over prices prevail- 
ing one week earlier. 

Hutcliinson: Millfeed demand continued 
well in excess of supply, and prices bulged 
sharply. particularly for gray shorts, which 
command the greatest interest. Feed scarc- 
ity is due to curtailed operations. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $62@62.50, 
mill run $68.50@69, gray shorts $75@75.50. 

Salina: Demand is good with prices $3.50 
ton higher on bran and $10.50@11.50 on 
shorts. Bran~- supplies are sufficient, but 
shorts are very scarce. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $62.50@63, gray shorts 
$75.50 @ 76. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran $69 
@70, gray shorts $80@82, burlaps, delivered 
TCP, about $4 higher on bran and $6 up on 
shorts, compared with a week previous. De- 
mand excellent and offerings quite scarce. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $64@64.50, standard 
midds. $72.50@74, flour’ midds. $74@75, red 
dog $75@75.50. 

St. Louis: No 
part of the buyers. 
Prices are steady: 
shorts $77@77.50. 

Toledo: Millfeed has turned stronger and 
in better demand, with prices ruling around 
$69 for bran and $72 for flour midds., prompt 
shipment, f.o.b. mill in sacks. Shortage 
of cars has impeded operation of the mills 
and movement of commodities in many 
cases, 

Buffalo: There is an advance of around 
$5 ton in millfeeds over the previous week, 
due to increased demand and a badly cur- 
tailed output. However, feed buyers are 
wary about prices after the recent sharp 
advance and are holding off if they can. 
The trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: bran $69@70, standard midds. $73@ 
74, flour midds. $77@78, red dog $77@78. 

Boston: Despite extremely slow trading, 
millfeed quotations in the Boston market 
registered advances this week ranging $4@ 
%. The change in values could be wholly 
credited to reflection of values in the lead- 
ing grain markets and not in any way to 
local buying demand. 

Sellers reported dairy and poultry in- 
terests were operating Wwholy on their in- 
Ventories, but most predicted that when 
the necessity of replenishing inventories ar- 
rived, business should step up sharply. 
The record snowfall that New England 
has experienced this year will keep dairy 
cattle housed much longer than is cus- 
tomary. The snow also has slowed up 
hatching operations, and the current out- 
look is that poultry replacements will be 
much later than usual. Oonsequently, the 
demand for poultry rations is just that 
much delayed. 

Quotations: spring bran $75, 
$78, mixed feed $76.50, red dog 

Philadelphia: A further advance in mill- 
feed prices places this market in a posi- 
tion of having made substantial recovery 
from the lows posted during the February 
break. Aside from the developments in 
Srain, the principal factor in this upturn 
as been a moderate expansion in demand, 
almost exclusively for immediate shipment. 
However, buying is still sub-normal. One 
development of note in the rebound is the 
elimination of the premium of bran over 
Standard middlings. Quotations show a uni- 
form advance of $4 over the previous week, 
Placing bran and standard midds. at $76@77 
and red dog at $81@82. 


Pittsburgh: The upswing in the price 
bg millfeeds the past week was reflected 
m more confidence being shown in this 
Market. Buying of millfeeds in February 
was very low, and the first week of March 
Showed milifeed sales here at several large 

in dealers being the equal of three 








interest shown on the 
Offerings are ample. 
bran $65.50@66, gray 


middlings 
$82. 


weeks’ total February sales of millfeeds. 
Retail and wholesale buyers of millfeeds 
had permitted stocks of millfeeds to be 
down to a low level, and they are buying 
now fearing a return to much higher prices. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: bran $74@ 
74.80, standard midds. $79@80.80, flour 
midds. $82@82.80, red dog $83@83.80. 

New Orleans: The continued advance 
in millfeeds had a somewhat stimulating 
effect on purchases, and buyers showed 
most interest in immediate and prompt 
shipments, with both bran and shorts in 
limited supply for these deliveries. Quite a 
number of mills were unable to offer. Both 
feed mixers and jobbers booked for only 
limited amounts. Bran $70.50@71.75, shorts 
$83.25 @84.75. 

Seattle: Millfeed markets are firm to 
strong in view of limited production. Quota- 
tions: $70, Seattle-Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run $67.50, middlings $73. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced -$1.50 
during the past week, with demand ex- 
ceeding the supply. Mills are operating to 


capacity five days a week, shutting down 


Saturdays and Sundays. Plants are booked 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER - 


into April. Quotations: red bran and mill 
run $69, middlings $73, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $74, middlings $78: 
California prices: $74.50, mill run $78.50, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles 
prices: $74.75, middlings $78.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeeds 
is brisk. Quotations: bran $53.25, shorts 
$56.25, middlings $59.25, met cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Eastern Canada, chiefly On- 
tario, continues to take most of the mill- 
feeds produced in western plants. Supplies 
are far short of requirements, particularly 
since production is on a smaller scale, than 
a few months ago, when mills were run- 
ning 24 hours a day. British Columbia con- 
tinues to take some stocks from Alberta 
mills, and the dry areas of both Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta that have been 
faced with short feed supplies since hast 
fall, are taking moderate amounts. Quota- 


tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$49.25, shorts $52.25; Alberta bran $49.25, 
shorts $52.20. Small lots ex-country ele- 


vators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 





TWO-WAY BARGAIN 


tn PAC. PAOD »-. 
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easier due to the price situation and the 


liberal use of substitute feeds. 
try hatch is only about 50% 
to date but may 


The poul- 
of normal 
improve later on. This 


is cutting heavily into millfeed sales, Dairy 


feed sales continue fair. 


Prices are still 


Subject to considerable change among the 
various Alberta mills, and offerings remain 
on the searce gide. Current cash car quo- 


tations: bran shorts 


dlings $56.05, 


$52.05, 


$54.05, 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the 


mid- 


United 


States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Feb. 28, 1948 (000’s 





omitted): « 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 65 om ee ee 
i ERO eee 6 ole ee 
Ae or 2,517 6 ee 
ee SCP ee 952 ee 
New York ...... a4 e 
Philadelphia .... 7 e 
ae 4,347 6 
Previous week .. 5,181 4 





for Jou... 


The Ken-Print Bag serves as a sturdy, 


reliable container for your product. 
Made of premium quality material, 
high-grade Ken-Print Bags supply a 
packaging need that cannot be dupli- 


cated with less useful containers. 


for Your Customer... 


The Ken-Print Bag converts easily into 


‘‘fixin’s’’ for her home, or clothing for 


her family. Whether it is a fashionable 


Ken-Print, Napkin, or Pillow Slip Bag, 





it’s a premium of real value that appeals 


to women. As a premium, the Ken-Print 


Bag is no added expense. 


If you can package your product in bags, why not try 


We'll be glad to make suggestions. Just write. 


“‘Ken-Print Bags Are Worth the Difference in Cost’’ 


PERCY KENT BAG C0., IM. 


Buffalo New York 


REPRINT OF AN ADVERTISEMENT APPEARING IN FULL COLOR 
IN THE MARCH ISSUE OF “FORTUNE” MAGAZINE 


colorful Ken-Prints? .. . container and premium in one! 
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FEWER UNITS UNREFLECTED IN 
TOTAL ABILITY TO PRODUCE 


Revised Edition of The Northwestern Miller’s List of 
Flour Mills Puts U.S. Capacity at 1,334,480 
Sacks, Canada’s at 110,793 Bbl. 


Productive capacity of the flour 
mills of the U.S. and Canada is ap- 
proximately at a point of stabiliza- 
tion, in spite of continued numerical 
shrinkage in the industrial estab- 
lishments of the two countries. This 
is shown in The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s 1948 revision of its service pub- 
lication, “A List of Flour Mills in the 
United States and Canada,” which 
is now ready for distribution. 

The revised booklet, which will be 
mailed without charge to each sub- 
scriber of The Northwestern Miller 
who asks for it, contains the names 
of 2,160 wheat flour mills in the US., 
with an aggregate 24-hour capacity 
of 1,334,480 sacks, and 399 in Canada 
with a total capacity of 110,793 bbl., 
or the equivalent of approximately 
217,000 sacks. 

Three years ago, when the last 
published revision was made, 2,571 
U.S. mills were listed, with an aggre- 
gate 24-hour capacity of 1,349,699 
sacks, and 468 in Canada with a 
total capacity of 112,340 bbl., or the 
equivalent of approximately 220,000 
sacks. There were 3,001 U.S. mills in 
the published list of 1942, with ag- 
gregate capacity of 1,391,145 sacks, 
and 498 in Canada with total capac- 
ity of 117,545 bbl. 


Active Capacity Increasing 


While the capacity figures of both 
countries are below those shown in 
the two previous years of publica- 
tion, there has been an uninterrupted 
tendency toward elimination of in- 
efficient and inactive plants, with the 
result that total stated capacity is 
more real than potential. Active ca- 
pacity has been steadily increasing. 

Statistical data is available for all 
but 106 of the U.S. mills listed, and 
these are estimated to have an ag- 
gregate capacity of 30,000 sacks. Off- 
setting this figure, however, is an 
aggregate of approximately the same 
capacity listed as “idle,’’ a term de- 
fined by the compilers of the service 
as “out of operation for a consider- 
able period, not temporarily shut 


down.” The total of 1,334,480 sacks 
therefore is considered to be net and 
fairly representative of the indus- 
try’s active potential, which, on the 
basis of 300 working days would be 
approximately 400 million sacks a 
year. 

That total production during recent 
years has been\remarkably close to 
potential capacity is indicated by the 
output ‘statistics compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller and by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census.. The Census 
Bureau estimates that 1,100 US. 
mills, representing approximately 
98% of the country’s total production, 
made 302,400,000 sacks in 1947. Based 
on weekly reports to The Northwest- 
ern Miller from mills contributing 
about 68% of the total production, 
the 1947 output was estimated by this 
journal to be 304,348,000 sacks. Mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
in 1947 indicated that they were op- 
erating at 94% of their capacity. 

According to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Canadian mills made 28,- 
106,537 bbl. of flour in 1947. Based 
upon rated capacities of the Canadian 
mills listed by The Northwestern 
Miller, they would have been capable 
of producing 33,237,900 bbl. in 300 
operating days. 


Annual Mill Disappearance 


Since 1914 the average net annual 
unit disappearance of flour mills in 
the U.S. has been 150. Capacity, 
which hovered around 2 million sacks 
during the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, did not begin to decline con- 
sistently until 1928, since which time 
there has been an average annual 
net loss of about 30,000 sacks. How- 
ever, since the List of Mills was last 
published, in 1945, the average annual 
net decrease in capacity has been 
only about 5,000 sacks. The numeri- 
cal decline of the past three years 
has been at the rate of about 6% 
annually, whereas the rate of de- 
cline in capacity has been less than 
1%. This is explained by the fact that 
loss of capacity has been due not 
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solely to disappearance of smaller 
mills and inefficient installations but 
also to a capacity gain in larger units. 


An Industry Service 
For more than half a century The 
Northwestern Miller has periodically 
surveyed the country’s milling estab- 
lishments as one of its many tradi- 
tional services to the flour industry 
and the trades allied with it. The 


process of statistical revision actually “ 


has been continuous, for a master 
card file of mills is maintained as a 
part of the cumulative service records 
of this journal. Sectional listings 
were published as early as 1885. A 
general list appeared in 1888 but did 
not purport to be complete, since it 
contained names of only 586 mills of 
more than 200 bbl. capacity, whereas, 
according to the census bureau, there 
were at that time about 18,000 of ‘all 
sizes and conditions. 


The Earliest Records 


The earliest Census Bureau records 
of flour manufacturing in the US., 
those of 1839, show 4,364 mills pro- 
ducing 7,404,562 bbl. of wheat flour 
in that year. A census of manufac- 
tures was taken every 10 years until 
1899, at which time the number of 
mills shown was 25,258, with a total 
yearly production of 102,524,094 bbl. 

Included, however, as in all the bu- 
reau’s milling statistics compiled 
prior to 1889, were grist mills, 15,782 
of which made only 2,760,317 bbl. of 
flour. It is clear, therefore, that the 
greater part of these grist mills, with 
their 20,279 run of millstones, were 
idle or only occasionally operated. 
They became increasingly inoperative 
or obsolescent, and after 1899 no 
longer appeared in Census Bureau 
computations. Most of them, as the 
census figures indicated, were very 
small, some with crude sawmills in 
connection, and many with little more 
equipment than a single run of mill- 
stones. 

After the turn of the century there 
was also an uninterrupted decline in 
the number of merchant mills. In 
1899 the census enumerators found 
9,476, producing 99,763,777 bbl. of 
flour, but the returns in 1939 showed 
only 2,143, with a production in that 
year of 111,368,727 bbl. ‘and an esti- 
mated daily capacity of about a mil- 
lion barrels. 


Grain Storage Capacity Given 


In The Northwestern Miller’s list, 
mills dre arranged alphabetically by 
state or provincial location, and 
also alphabetically by name. Mills 
manufacturing feed, self-rising flour, 
buckwheat flour, oatmeal, cereals or 
corn products are not shown in the 
list unless they are processors also of 
wheat or rye flour with a daily capac- 
ity of 50 sacks or more. Separate 
listings of flour blending plants, rye 
mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat 
mills and durum mills are among the 
newer features of the publication, 
which also states mill grain storage 
capacity so far as this information 
is available. 

Premier milling state in point of 
capacity is Kansas, with its 72 mills 
capable of making 179,560 sacks of 
flour daily. Second comes Minnesota, 
with 71 mills, capacity 144,507. Third 
is New York, with 54 mills, capacity 
118,116 sacks. A close fourth is Mis- 
souri, with 82 mills of. 111,653 sacks 


capacity. Details by state and prov- 
inces follow: 


United States Wheat Flours Milling Capacity 

United States flour milling capacity is 
summarized as follows, by states, in The 
Northwestern Miller’s ‘“‘List of Flour Mills 
in the United States and Canada,” which 
includes all wheat flour manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the United States with a 
24-hour capacity rating of 50 sacks or 
more known to be active or potentially 
active on Jan 1, 1948, as compared with 
those so recorded on Jan. 1, 1945: 


Lp A Bitieed pent 943 —. 


No. Capacity No. Capacity 


Alabama .. 5 2,270 4 2,470 
Arizona ... 4 1,920 6 1,220 
Arkansas .. 21 2,630 15 1,480 
California . 20 18,150 15 17,140 
Colorado .. 29 19,908 265 19,700 
Connecticut. 2 580 2 580 
Delaware .. 21 1,920 19 ,818 
Ti Oe Geek 1 800 1 800 
Florida .... 1 es ve 1 caus 
Georgia ... 27 5,530 26 »,160 
Idaho ..... 33 10,748 29 11,008 
Illinois .... 54 75,216 45 72,755 
Indiana ... 131 34,224 88 31,670 
a Bee 26 21,100 18 17,430 
Kansas .... 83 173,925 72 179,560 
Kentucky .. 115 28,883 106 28,288 
Louisiana . 1 100 1 100 
Maine ..... 3 200 2 100 
Maryland .. 83 13,942 69 16,027 
Mass. ..... 2 200 1 200 
Michigan .. 156 33,295 118 31,364 
Minnesota . 80 142,822 71 = 144,507 
Mississippi . 2 600 3 2,300 
Missouri ... 106 106,675 82 111,653 
Montana .. 33 17,562 24 17,081 
Nebraska .. 65 34,607 52 36,583 
Nevada .... 6 510 3 360 
New H. ... 1 1,200 1 1,200 
N. Jersey . 10 2,680 7 2,620 
N. Mexico . 17 2,445 12 2,260 
New York . 60 117,776 64 118,116 
N. Carolina. 168 27,019 171 7,658 
N. Dakota . 29 21,198 16 18,400 
ee 160 62,237 131 7,686 
Oklahoma . 36 46,894 35 ),354 
Oregon .... 26 30,320 __21 ,830 
Pennsylv’a. 249 33,017 223 30,784 
8S. Carolina, 40 5,695 36 »,640 
S. Dakota . 15 4,020 13 4,030 
Tennessee . 113 35,135 113 36,712 
TORAS 2662 47 81,985 45 84,745 
Weal seecie 46 ° 15,340 27 13,995 
Virginia ... 265 40,485 234 37,807 
Washington 26 48,510 20 41,700 
W. Virginia 68 8,656 53 7,759 
Wisconsin . 76 13,690 42 10,950 
Wyoming .. 9 3,080 8 2,880 

Totals ... 2,571 1,349,699 2,160 1,334,480 

Canada 

Alberta .... 84 16,725 73 18,345 
Br. Col’mbia 7 250 7 825 
Manitoba .. 41° 11,500 34 11,515 
N. Bruns’ck 12 570 7 27 
Nova Scotia 11 300 10 300 
Ontario .... 175 53,295 152 56,758 
> ESR 10 435 7 310 
Quebec .... 56 12,140 52 11,975 
Sask’chewan 72 17,125 57 10,495 


112,340 399 110,793 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
LAMINATED TEXTILE BAGS 


ST. LOUIS—The uses of water- 
proof laminated textile bags is de- 
scribed in a 12-page booklet, “A 
Booklet You Can Bank on to Save 
You Money,” being distributed free 
upon request by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Citing case histories of difficult 
packaging problems that have been 
solved, the booklet tells how water- 
proof bags are designed to give |ow- 
cost protection against packing, stor- 
age and shipping difficulties encoun- 
tered when a product must be pro- 
tected against such hazards as change 
in moisture content, contamination, 
sifting losses and insect infestation. 

The bags, made of one or more |ay- 
ers of crepe kraft paper laminated 
to cotton or burlap cloth, can also 
be made lintproof, acid-resistant, 
grease- or oil-resistant when such spe- 
cial protection is needed. 

The Bemis booklet illustrates the 
variety of bag-closing methods, seams 
and special construction which make 
it possible to “tailor” a bag to,meet 
nearly any shipping requirement. The 
booklet may be obtained from Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine St., St. Louis 
2, or from any of the company’s 
branch offices. 





Totals ... 468 
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“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. _ 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


. 








I-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 
Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS ELOUR MILLS CO. 
S CITY, MO. 

















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 











“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Minneapolfts: Market very quiet; pure 
white $6.70, medium $6.50, dark $5.70 sacked, 
Minneapolis: 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.88, white 
patent $8.15. 

Philadelphia: The display of moderate 
strength in rye has been responsible for no 
change in the buying picture locally. Bakers 
continued to contract for only modest 
amounts of the dark flour and indicate they 
will. pursue their hand-to-mouth policy 
until some of the uncertainties have been 
removed from commodity markets as a 
whole. The quotation on rye white of $7.25 
@7.35 is 40¢ above the level prevailing a 
week earlier. 

Chicago: The only change in the rye 
flour situation last week was an advance 
of 30@35¢ in prices. Demand continued 
very quiet. White patent rye $6.78@7.09, 
medium $6.43@6.70, dark $5.43@6.10. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour buying is slow. Sales 
are small and continue to cover scattered 
territory. Need of rye flour is admitted to 
be keen in many bakeries over the area, 
but no confidence is shown in prices now 
prevailing and conditions at home and 
abroad which may affect future price on 
all types of rye flours. Rye flour, fancy 
white $7.15@7.29, medium $6.94@7.04, dark 
$6.15@6.29, blended $6.74, rye meal $6.49. 

New York: Rye flour sales were light, 
with no feature or “yen interest. Pure 
white patents $7@7.5 

St. Louis: Prices aie anced 10¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure white 
$7, medium $6.75, dark $5, rye meal $6. 

Buffalo: The rapid advance in the grain 
market and advancing prices of rye flours 
is holding down writing of new contracts, 
Buyers are very cautious. The trend is firm. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.45, dark 
$5.45, medium $7.20. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for these prod- 
ucts is limited. Quotations: rolled oats $4.30 
in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes 
$5.20, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal were 
in moderate demand last week. Most of the 
sales were for domestic account, although 
it was indicated that some small lots had 
been sold for export. Prices eased. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb, sacks $4.30 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98- 
Ib. sacks $5.15. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $8.58 March 8; 20-0z. packages $3.35 
case; 48-0z. packages $3.60. 

——BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CATELLI FOOD PRODUCTS 
PLANS MACARONI PLANT 


TORONTO—Catelli Food Products, 
Ltd., is planning construction of a 
large macaroni factory in Lethbridge, 
Alta., which will mean that southern 
Alberta farmers will have a substan- 
tially greater market for soft wheat. 
The new factory will be more than 
double the size of the company’s 
present plant in Lethbridge and is to 
be one of the most modern macaroni 
factories on the continent. All the 
wheat used for making macaroni and 
associated products will be grown in 
the district. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW CEREAL MILL BUILT 
IN ONTARIO BY SHORT 


TORONTO—A new cereal mill 
built by J. R. Short Canadian‘ Mills, 
Ltd., Leaside, Ont., is intended to 
meet Canadian demand for cereal 
products which previously had been 
imported from the American com- 
pany. This is used largely in the man- 
ufacture of bread. A research labor- 
atory service is also available to the 
bakers of Canada in order to help 
them improve the quality of their 
bread. 














BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM CLOSS DEAD 


WINNIPEG—The day after he had 
announced his intention of retiring 
on March 31 this year, William Closs, 
60, died of a heart attack. A member 
of the staff of the board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada for many 
years, he was chief grain ispector 
for Fort William-Port Arthur. Mr. 
Closs was awarded the Order of 
the British Empire in 1946. 
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Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 















s 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading - 
. 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


* 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 










































Country-Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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= TTA ULSK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 


by CARROLL K. MICHENER 











EARLY BLURB—What should we 
find, as we dug around for early his- 
tory of The Northwestern Miller, in 
preparation for our Seventy-fifth An- 
niversary Number, but this neat 
“commercial” tucked away on a li- 
brary shelf between the covers of a 
Minneapolis Tribune handbook pub- 
lished in 1884 (we print it here with 
blushes that almost turn the rollers 
of the presses red): 


THE LEADING MILLING PAPER OF 
AMERICA 

It is eminently proper that Minneapolis, 
the milling center of the world, whose 
magnificent flour mills are the pride of the 
Northwest, and the distinguishing element 
in the city’s greatness, should possess a 
journal devoted to this interest that in 
the world of trade journalism should be as 
preeminent as the Minneapolis mills are in 
the flour producing industry. 

The Northwestern Miller ably and com- 
pletely represents the milling interests, not 
only of the Northwest, but of the United 
States. Published in Minneapolis, with agents 
and correspondents in London, New York, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Boston, Portland 
(Oregon), San Francisco, Lincoln (Neb.), 
Des Meines (Iowa), Winnipeg, Montreal, 
Baltimore, Nashville, and other points, its 
facilities for the collection of the latest 
milling news is unequalled by any similar 
publications. On this account it is not only 
valuable to readers in the spring wheat 
country, but millers everywhere find that 
in no other paper can they obtain the 
latest and most valuable news in regard 
to their business. Its weekly reports on the 
condition of the trade it represents are 
accepted as standard the world over, and 
are copied and quoted as authority by the 
oy press of this city, as well as Chicago, 

Louis and the East. The latest inven- 
et. in milling machinery are chronicled. 
weekly. The general character of the paper 
is bright, reliable and independent. 

Typographically it is the handsomest 
journal in the West. Printed on the finest 
quality of super-calendered paper, in the 
clearest and most modern products of the 
type foundry, with the best ink obtainable, 
it goes forth on its weekly journey with its 
thirty pages of interesting matter, a model 
of typographical art. 

The Northwestern Miller has subscribers 
in every state and territory, every Euro- 
pean country, in South America, in Asia and 
Australia. In fact, it circulates around the 
world, and millers and those interested in 
milling everywhere pronounce it the leading 
milling paper of this country. 


& & & “THAT ’POSSUM SUP- 
PER”—(From the files of The 
Northwestern Miller of half a cen- 
tury ago)—“A full account of the 
"possum supper given by the Indian- 
apolis Arcadians, at the Arcade mill 
of Blanton, Watson & Co., reached 
us too late for insertion last week. It 
was an occasion long to be remem- 


bered. The supper was given in the 
mill warehouse, each guest being pro- 
vided with a barrel of flour for a 
table, the tables being arranged in 
the form of three sides of a hollow 
square, one side being left open for 
the waiters to circulate in with sup- 
plies of provender. 

“Thirty-seven millers, millfurnish- 
ers, flour and newspaper men sat 
down at the supper and made away 
with three ’possums, one large, fat 
coon, an immense turkey gobbler, 
three dozen quails, besides any quan- 
tity of chit’lings, oysters, baked 
beans, corn dodgers, cider, etc. No- 
body went under the table, for ob- 
vious reasons. 

“Among the addresses were two 
very appropriate ones by D. H. Ranck 
and L. H. Gibson of the Millstone. 
D. W. Marmon of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., J. F. Payne, George 
Cole, G. W. Colwell and several other 
gentlemen spoke briefly and were 
heartily applauded. L. H. Blanton 
made a capital presiding officer. 

“The affair was winding up in 
smoke, when some one suggested that 
the company present should start a 
boom for the holding of the next 
convention of the Millers National 
Assn. in Indianapolis, and this idea 
was heartily endorsed.” 


& #& & HIS HONOR THE 
NOODLE—This year marks the 
400th anniversary of the introduction 
of the egg noodle. Noodle manufac- 
turers will observe the event with 
proper commemorative services, 
though there is some doubt that the 
Post Office Department will author- 
ize a special commemorative stamp, 
a thing we should very much like 
to see and to admire. & % & The 
common egg-noodle, unadorned and 
in its own pristine beauty, is a Ger- 
man variation of spaghetti introduced 
in Italy by the globe-trotting Marco 
Polo. It was first made in 1548 near 
the village of Immenwald in the Ba- 
varian Alps. Travelers crossing the 
Alps from Italy brought spaghetti, 
and the wife of the innkeeper, with 
a distinct penchant for gilding the 
lily, undertook to improve the 
strange food by adding eggs to the 
spaghetti dough before drying it in 
long strands. And without the aid 
of a Duncan Hines the fame of this 
humble Bavarian cook spread far and 
wide and “nudel” became the spe- 
cialty of the little inn, & J J Noo- 
dles came to America about 100 years 
ago with the great wave of German 
settlers, and they were either im- 
ported or made in family kitchens. 
Gradually the demand for them in- 
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duced macaroni manufacturers to ex- 
pand their facilities to produce egg 
noodles which now account for 20% 
of the annual 1 billion-pound output 
of the U.S. macaroni industry. 


THIS WEEK’S COVER — Plant 
breeders probably are the only read- 
ers of this journal who will recognize 
at first glance the object pictured on 
the cover of this issue. It is a wheat 
flower, magnified more than 50 diam- 
eters, and shows one of Nature’s deli- 
cate mechan- 
isms. Wheat and 
other cereal 
grains, with the 
exception of rye 
and corn, are 
self-pollinating 
and the mechan- 
ics of pollina- 
tion in the 
wheat flower, as 
explained by 
the plant breed- 
ers, is an ele- 
mental process. 
The three large 
finger-like parts 
of the flower are the male sex organs. 
They are called anthers and are the 
producers of tiny pollen grains which 
fall upon the feathery stigma and 
later result in the fertilization of the 
ovary which is located at the base of 
the stigma. Each flower, when fer- 
tilized, produces a kernel of wheat. 
& % % In cross-breeding varieties 
of wheat to obtain improved hybrids, 
the plant breeder removes the an- 
thers or emasculates from 25 to 40 
flowers from each head of the female 
parent, transferring the pollen from 
the male parent to the female. The 


Wheat Flower 


{ 


resulting grain of wheat from each 
artificially pollinated cross is the first 
generation seed stock of the hybrid. 
& & & The photograph from which 
the cover picture was engraved is the 
work of Dr. C. A. Lamb, plant breed- 
er on the staff of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster. 
It was first used in an annual report 
of the Southwestern Indiana Wheat 
Improvement Assn., prepared by H. 
R. Lathrope, director of the associa- 


tion. 
xk kk 
IN A SERVE YOURSELF STORE 


I watched her as she pushed in 
through the stile, 
Trailing her four babies like a 
duckling file— 
Another on the way to join the stzir- 
step brood; 
I watched as, lingeringly and lo:g- 
ingly, she stood 
Before the luxuries on the shelves. 
She bought insted, 
Milk, oatmeal, oranges and loaves of 
fine white bread. 
I watched the children eye her; (or 
their sake 
She added to the cart, a chocolate 
cake; 
Then four big bright red lollipops— 
O recklessly! 
That she must stretch Ais pay check, 
plain to see. 
And although when she left, 
I couldn’t help but smile 
At the package-laden, solemn, 
duckling file, 
Unwontedly and suddenly my eyes 
were wet— 
How she disciplined desire, I shal! 
not soon forget. 
Ethel Romig Fuller. 





“TI was kinda interested the other day,” 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
Mr. Hoover said he didn’t allow the guv *ment 
was goin’ to help the farmer by puttin’ him to 
» bed in a hospital an’ givin’ him dover's 
apa powders so much as it was by 
administerin’ a lot of horse 
sense an’ open air exercises (0 
harden up the sense that God 
give him. I was airin’ my views 
on the subjec’ to Yank Cal:- 
well, an’ he got right het up an’ 
said ef a feller had to be smart 
an’ work like hell all the time 






said Old Dad 
“in readin’ where 


he’ d be danged ef he could see where they was any use © f 


havin’ a guv ment.” 


Reprinted from The Northwestern Miller of January 23, 19-5 
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PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS IN FLOUR MILLS 


By FRITZ HEERKLOTZ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of 
he accompanying article is connect- 
i with the Miag organization in Ger- 
ny, a firm of mill machinery and 
~l1 builders. The original manu- 
ccipt was written in the German 
language and has been translated by 
Julius Jurkow, superintendent of the 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, 
Inc., for publication in this journal. 
v ¥ 


» NUMBER of milling plants con- 
ny structed or remodeled in re- 
cent years by Swiss engineer- 
ing concerns are equipped with pneu- 
matie elevating and conveying ele- 
ments in place of the conventional 
bucket elevators and screw convey- 
ors. Regarded by some as a sensa- 
tional innovation, this actually consti- 
tutes a novel and expanded applica- 
tion of the well known principle of 
the roll exhaust to the purpose of 
transporting mill stocks between ma- 
chines. 

To assure the practicability, the 
method requires, first of all, a sep- 
arating device capable of making as 
near as possible a complete separa- 
tion of the transported material from 
the conveying medium, air. Assiduous 
research and extensive experimenta- 
tion in the field of dust collecting 
technique enabled a Dutch engineer 
by the name of van Tongeren to 
achieve certain important improve- 
ments in the construction of cyclone 
dust separators. His experiments in- 
volved the building of cyclones of 
glass in order to be able to ascertain 


trends of performance on which to ~ 


base definite calculations. The “high 
capacity” cyclones developed on the 
basis of the new knowledge, by mak- 
ing maximum use of the centrifugal 
force of the dust-laden air which en- 
ters at a velocity of from 20 to 22 
meters (65 to 72 feet) per second, are 
capable of producing separations of 
99% plus of the transported ma- 
terial. “ 

Figure 1 represents a cross-section 
through a mill equipped with pneu- 
matie elevators. Ground stock drops 
from the rolls directly into the suc- 
tion conduits which extend first hori- 
zontally below the roller floor and 
then vertically up through the several 
Stories to the top floor where the air- 
stock mixture is forced to enter the 
cyclone and forced by a high pres- 
tion of the latter has a diameter of 
350 mm. (13%”). 

The material is separated by the 
centrifugal force, and after sliding 
down on the inner surface of the coni- 


cal section, passes out through belt- 
driven rotary valves which prevent 
entrance of air into the spouts lead- 
ing to sifters or other machines. The 
air, relieved of the bulk of its load 
but still carrying light dust particles, 
is taken out through the top of the 
cyclone and forced by a high pres- 
sure exhaust fan into a tubular filter 


Fig. 1—Cross section of a mill 
equipped with pneumatic conveyors. 


where the residual flour dust is re- 
covered to be introduced into a suit- 
able mill stream. The filter is 
equipped with an additional cyclone 
which further reduces the dust load 
of the air thereby assuring a mini- 
mum of resistance to its passage 
through the filter cloth. 


Makeup Air Cools Rolls 


As already mentioned, the suction 
piping is connected to the outlets of 
the roll stands, the connection being 
made by means of suitable funnels. 
Makeup air is admitted above the 
rolls, cooling the latter in its down- 
ward passage and passing, together 


with the ground stock, through the 
funnels into the suction piping inside 
of which a velocity of 20 to 22 meters 
(66 to 72 ft.) per second is main- 
tained. 

The suction conduits are dimen- 
sioned in accordance with the quan- 
tity and specific weight of the ma- 
terial to be carried and are built up 
of straight and curved sections of 
sheet metal tubing which are con- 
nected by airtight, elastic couplings 
specially designed to facilitate ease 
of assembly and disassembly. 

In Fig. 2 are shown sightglasses 
and clean-out ports, arranged at con- 
venient points to permit of visual in- 
spection and control. 


The arrangement of the high pres- 
sure exhauster, high capacity cyclones 
with rotary outlet valves as well as 
the filter and connecting conduit tub- 
ing is shown in Fig. 3. The air-stock 
mixture is sucked into the cyclones 
in which a high degree of separation 
is obtained with a minimum of pres- 
sure loss. The separated stock passes 
through the rotary valves from the 
minus-pressure area in the cyclones 
into air at atmospheric pressure with- 
in the downspouts. The warm, moist 
air, upon having been forced by the 
exhauster through the tubular dust 
collector; is either discharged into 
the open through the roof ventilators 
or, during the cold season, returned 
to the lower floors in order to con- 
serve its contained heat. 

All suction conduits leading to cy- 
clones are equipped with throttling 
valves which enable the operator to 

















Fig. 2—Sight glasses and clean-out 
ports in the pneumatic conveyor con- 
duits. 


regulate the amount of suction in 
accordance with the quantity of stock 
and distance from point of intake. A 
properly arranged system of valves 
facilitates judicious adjustment of 
pressures in the various suction lines 
which tends to assure trouble free 
operation. and optimal power con- 
sumption. The conduit tubing is con- 
structed in accordance with aero- 
dynamic principles, that is, with a 


(Continued on page l2a) 




















Fig. 3—High pressure exhausters, high capacity cyclones and rotary 
outlet valves for a pneumatic conveying assembly. 
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‘and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 
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HE rate of development of to- 
tal dry substance in 100 winter 
wheat plants grown at Manhat- 
Kansas, is shown in Table 1. 
y the aerial portions including the 
crown were taken (Miller, 1939). 
ery little growth occurred until 
t the beginning of April, when 
weekly increase became greater 
all the previous growth. After 
ming, which started the last part 
(ay, the dry matter decreased in 
leaves and stems but increased 
in the heads, according to observa- 
tions. This increase in the heads was 
greater than the decrease in the 
leaves and stems. This increase came 
from two sources: (1) translocation 
of material:already in the leaves and 
stems, and (2) material translocated 


Table 1—Progressive Development “of Total 
Dry Matter in Winter Wheat 


- 





Age 

Date weeks grams 
@etober Bye. vs .eueue. Seed 2.4 
November 23 .......+. 7 28.8 
December 20 11 43.5 
February 1 Oia 17 43.3 
mech Bari css se 28 69.3 
Merch BBP aii cindy whe 25 99.8 
BR a 28 297.6 
Sel 26 choke cc eebeewe 29 495.7 
Sy 2 pa gemtat us 605.08 30 740.4 
ey 9 Mae een siaceren ae 31 1,040.0 
MY 16) pectin ies Fdcene 32 1,247.0 
aed rf Be Pe a Py 33 1,636.8 
BY SO siravemecesscer 34 1,756.8 
NO 6 eek eidwis wbicecs 35 1,998.8 
Se ae ee 36 2,055.6 
MO 205i oiacaa tomas eas 37 2,395.2 


immediately as soon as synthesized 
in the leaves and stems. The latter 
was in greater amounts. Of the total 
2395 grams at the harvest, the ker- 
nels weighed 528 grams and the oth- 
er portions 1,867 grams, or a ratio 
of 1:3.53. This fatio varied widely 
in different years. The weight of to- 
tal dry matter produced was in some 
years one and one half to three times 
the weight produced in other years. 


Changes During Maturing 

Some of the earliest studies on the 
development of wheat were made in 
the cooler climate of England. Laws 
and Gilbert (1884), pioneers in scien- 
tific studies on agriculture, were in- 
terested principally in the mineral re- 
quirements of wheat, since this was 
&@ main problem in adding fertilizers 
to produce profitable crops on the old 
Soils. They also made observations on 
the changes in protein and carbohy- 
drates during the development of the 
wheat kernels. They found that the 
percentage of both protein and car- 
bohydrates increased in the samples 
taken at different stages of maturing 


Weight 
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during a period of five weeks until 
the grain became doughy. After this 
there was little further change. Dur- 
ing the last stages of development 
there was only a small increase in 
the total nitrogen accumulated over a 
given area of wheat while the ac- 
cumulation of carbon more than 
doubled. This meant that the starch 
was the principal substance . con- 
structed during the last five weeks’ 
period with consequent decrease in 
protein percentage. They also noticed 
that late maturity in wheat resulted 
in heavy weight per bushel as well 
as a low percentage of nitrogen or 
protein. The predicted results of long 
continuous growth after heading 
would be large yields of grain, high 
test weight due to plumpness, but low 
percentage of protein. 

Similar observations by Kedzie 
(1893) were made in Michigan and 
are given in Table 2. The most rapid 
decreases in percentages of protein 


and increases in carbohydrates took 
place during the milk stage and very 
little percentage change took place 
after the grain entered the dough 
stage. Thus, during the final stage of 
development there was an increase 
in total dry substance while the ratio 
between protein and carbohydrates 
remained essentially the same. 


Table 2—Changes by Two-day Intervals in 
Protein and Carbohydrates During 
the Ripening Period 


Condition of Carbo- 

Interval kernels at Protein hydrates 
No. sampling % % 
Grain set §2.4 
59.9 
63.2 
69.1 
73,1 
77.5 
78.3 
80.8 


6.8 
Grain in milk 1.3 
8.4 
4.9 
4.5 
2.2 
2.2 81.1 
2.7 
1.8 
2.¥ 
1.8 
1.9 
2.4 


Crerananteuwnr 


Grain in dough 
80.7 
82.0 
82.0 
81.9 
81.8 
81.6 


14 Getting hard 
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te Rate of Development of Various Compounds in Wheat 


An increasingly later maturing pe- 
riod may not necessarily mean lower 
and lower protein, This is shown 
by the figures in Table 3, and will be 
further elaborated in later para- 
graphs. Lyon (1905) harvested sev- 
eral varieties of wheat in Nebraska 
which matured on successive dates 
in the 1903 season which was wet 
and cool. The crop in the general field 
was not ready to harvest until July 
10, while the usual harvesting dates 
with binders was between June 20 
and 30. Even at the end of the ripen- 
ing period, the weather did not be- 
come hot and dry as in more normal 
seasons. The 1903 season thus simu- 
lated those in England and Michigan. 
The three varieties harvested July’ 
20-27 had a tiigher per cent of pro- 
tein than the three harvested earlier. 
As will be shown presently, the sup- 
ply of nitrates in the soil solution 
is the important factor which deter- 

(Continued on page 6a) 





Cannon Valley Milling Co. 75th Anniversary in 1948 


HE year 1948 is an important 

milestone in the eventful his- 

tory of the Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis and Cannon 
Falls, for it marks the 75th anniver- 
sary of the company’s milling opera- 
tion. 

During the early 1870’s when Min- 
nesota was beginning to attract world 
fame as a milling center, Charles 
Moore of St. Paul and Stephen Gard- 
ner of Hastings, realized the value 
of the water power of the Big Can- 
non River and purchased the site 
where the Cannon Valley mill now 
stands, The original mill was built in 
the summer of 1873 and was known 
as the Goodhue mill, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 250 bbl. of flour. 

In 1876 the Goodhue mill served 
notice to the world that it was more 
than just another grinder of flour. 
In this year the mill took first pre- 
mium for its flour-in face of nation- 
wide competition at the Centennial 


’ Exhibition in Philadelphia. For the 


Centennial Exhibition of 1876 the mill 
had adopted “Telephone” as its lead- 
ing flour brand in commemoration 
of Alexander Graham Bell’s invention, 
which was brought to public atten- 
tion at the exhibition. 


In 1892 Otto Doebler purchased the 
Goodhue mill, making improvements 
and building an elevator. 

Prior to 1882 there were no rail- 
roads into Cannon Falls, so the 
mill’s output was hauled overland to 
Hastings for rail and boat connec- 


tions. After 1882, with two railroads 
serving the town, distribution of the 
flour was broadened. The mill was 
reorganized in 1908 by C. J. Blythen, 
J. O. Ewing and F. C. Boynton, and 
its 500-bbl. capacity was increased 


(Continued on page 6a) 





CANNON VALLEY OFFICERS—F. J. Reinelt, secretary; G. E. Hilgers, 
treasurer; W. H. Bovey, president, and C. V. Anderson, vice president, 
all of the Cannon Valley Milling Co., pictured in the company’s offices 


in Minneapolis. 
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Short Course 
for Millers 


The department of milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, conducted the first short course of its 
kind Feb. 5 through March 6 for operative millers, with 
45 men enrolled for the training. The pictures appearing 
on these pages show a few of the typical classroom and 
other activities of the men during one day of the course. 
Living quarters were provided for by the college and con- 
sisted of a dormitory under one wing of the stadium. 
Classes were held on the campus and evening sessions 
were conducted three nights each of the four weeks to 
work all the courses into the busy four-week period. The 
Millers National Federation and many allied companies 
cooperated in the venture. 


Lorean J. Heard, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., packing of the last of the 
flour made on the 130-sack mill during 
a session of the milling practice course. 


Getting ready for the day ahead are 

J. Saalfield, Quaker Oats Co., Akro., 
Ohio, (nearest the camera) and J. °), 
Forte, Liberty Flour Mills, San Anton’ ». 


Blackboard exercises were a part of the course in applied mathematics. 
This picture shows a group of the men doing their arithmetic problems. 
The mathematics course was taught by Dr. H. H. Fryer of the college 
staff and a majority of the problems were of the type that millers might 
encounter in their work in flour mills. 


The course in flow sheets gave the millers a chance to try out their pt 
theories on flowing a mill. At work in the drafting room are, left to might, 
R. C. Selman, Wolf Co., Verne Odden, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma Cit) 
H. C. Mjolsness, Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, ant LaVelle ‘McFarlin, Morri- 
son Milling Co., Denton, Texas. 


Three of the millers with one of the instructors: 
E. D. Parks, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio; J. 
B. Black, General Mills, Inc., Kansas City; G. 
E. Burklund, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, and Donald Fleming, a member of the 


Prof. Arlin B. Ward, another staff member, whe 
with Profs. W. F. Keller and R. O. Pence, 
taught the courses in milling practice, is pic- 
tured before a drawing of a grain elevator for 
a flour mill. The large chart in the pacture ' was 


Steven M. Bauer, King Milling Co., Lowe'l, 
Mich.; Curtis Foland, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis and Truman Manning, Pillsbury Mil! 

Inc., Minneapolis, shown with Prof. J. W. Zahn- 


milling school staff. 


Winston Woehler, Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Clarksville, Tenn., and Prof. 
Joe Nate Wood of the machine de- 
sign department over a drafting 
board in the drawing course. 


one of many prepared for the course. 


James E. LePatourel, T. H. Tay- 
lor Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., pre- 
paring one of the lessons in flow 
sheets due to be handed in the 
next day. 


Writing a letter to the folks back 
home is Elmer Frey, Jr., Miner- 
Hillard Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. Let- 
ter writing was a popular pas- 
time during free evenings. 


ley (standing) in the course in grain grading 
and judging. 


Prof. Royce O. Pence was picture‘! 
by the cameraman during one of 
the lecture periods in the course ii 
milling flow sheets. Many lively 
discussions took place. 
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C. M. Dodson, Shellabarger’s Inc., 
Clay Center, Kansas, one of the many 
head millers for a day during the 
four-week short course. The group 


was divided into crews. tice. 


LaVelle McFarlin, Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas, with his 
cow-puncher clothing earned the 
title of “Ding Dong Miller.” 


Dr. H. C. Fryer, the mathematics instructor, 
and George R. Waugh, Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., working out a short cut 
method of finding the area of a circle. 


Leon Yung of Shanghai, China, sponsored by the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., took advantage of the 
course before going back to his home country. 
With him is Prof. Ward of the school staff. Mr. 
Yung’s family operates a group of flour mills in 
China, 


Gerald D. Huffman, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Miils, 
and J. D. Forte, Liberty Flour Mills, San Antonio, 
Texas, with Prof. Warren F. Keller of the milling 
school staff during one of the sessions in milling prac- 


A very friendly dog adopted the 
millers during their stay in Manhat- 
tan, accompanying them from class- 
room to laboratory. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Guest speakers on the seminar Feb. 12: C. O. Spencer, 
General Mills, Inc., John Neenan, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; D. 
S. Eber, Association of Operative Millers, and Carl 


Clegg, American Blower Co. 


This “sneak shot” 


Prof. Ward with Guy Mauldin, Jr., Lavonia (Ga.) 
Roller Mills, apply the craftsman’s thumb to sam- 
ples of different stocks during a run in the course 
in milling practice. r 


Pictured during a lecture were right to left, R. 
A. Wagner, Albers Milling Co., Oakland, Cal.; D. 
W. Pollei, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn.; Elmer Frey, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., and W. A. Groves, Capitol 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


\ 


shows 
Clouse, Minot (N.D.) Flour Mill Co. 
getting ready for bed. The group was 
housed in a temporary dormitory. 


be 
Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head 
of the milling school, pictured as 
he was delivering a lecture on 
products control in mills. 


Paul S. 


Big notebooks were the millers’ identifying 
equipment during the course. William J. Woh- 
kittel, Russell- Miller Milling Co., Dallas, is 
shown as he takes notes during a lecture. 


H. R. Feind, International Milling Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa; C. M. Dodson, Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
Clay Center, Kansas; K. I. Deatrick, Shella- 
barger’s, Inc., Junction City, Kansas, and G. R. 
Waugh, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Saskatoon, 
Sask., posed for a picture between classes. 















75th Anniversary 





(Continued from page 3a) 


to 800 bbl. The name was then 
changed from Goodhue Mill Co. to 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 


On July 28, 1914, the mill was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. In its place 
a new, modern plant was constructed. 
On Feb. 1, 1915 the new plant was 
put into operation. It was a mill of 
modern construction, six stories high 
with a two-story storage annex and 
a capacity of 1,200 bbl. A concrete 
elevator was built across the road 
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and the dam improved. In 1919 the 
capacity was again increased, this 
time to 1,500 bbl. 

In 1930 W. H. Bovey, Jr., succeeded 
J. O. Ewing as president. Under this 
management there has been a con- 
tinuous program of modernization 
and improvement. The leading brands 
today include “Vanity Fair,” “Tele- 
phone,” “Maritime” and “Invader.” 

The capacity of the mill has grown 
so that hydroelectric power alone no 
longer suffices to furnish all the pow- 


_ er necessary in daily operation. The 


two water wheels installed in 1890 
are still in use generating 475 h.p., 
but this is supplemented by electric 
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motors supplying an additional 60 
h.p. Daily capacity now is 3,000 sacks 
of flour and 65 tons of feed. 

All the present officers and super. 
visors are men of long experience ip 
the milling business. J. O. Schneider 
is mill superintendent and Walter G. 
Anderson is chief. chemist. Serving 
with Mr. Bovey in the corps of off. 
cers are C. V. Anderson, vice presi. 
dent; L. J. Boucher, vice president: 
F. J. Reinelt, secretary, and George 
E. Hilgers, treasurer. 

Cannon Valley flour finds its prin. 
cipal markets in central and eastern 
US., and in Europe. 





Cereal Chemistry 
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mines the relative rates of protein 
and carbohydrate formation during 
the last stages of kernel development. 
Table 3—Yield in Grams Per Plant ani Per- 
centage of Nitrogen in Samples 
vested at Different Dates Whe: 


ilar- 


Ripe 
Dates Yield in grams I cent 
ripe per plant nitrogen 
July— 
Cee ae vedere 9.91 69 
1 RE ae 7.66 2.81 
) Be Cr oe 5.14 87 
. Orr ae 6.54 2.93 
SP war eeecves 4.90 93 


4.66 94 


Development of Various Compounds 


One of the most detailed siudies 
on the development of various com- 
pounds in the wheat kernels was 
made by Woodman and Engiedow 
(1924) in England. Samples of wheat 
were taken at three and four day 
intervals starting 33 days from ear 
emergence and continuing for 32 days 

.~when the kernels were fully <evel- 
oped. Selected figures from this work 
are given in Table 4. The dry matter 
trebled in percentage and its total 
weight increased six times in this pe- 
riod. The moisture decreased from 
72.5 to 16.5%, which indicates full 
development. The percentage of total 
nitrogen and hence protein show 
small regular increases up to the last 
samplings. This differs from the re- 
sults of Laws and Gilbert and also 
of Kedzie. The decrease in amino 
acid nitrogen indicates building into 
the true proteins. The grams iotal 
nitrogen increased most rapidly up 
to the 50th day after which the in- 
creases were smaller. This was due 
mostly to the nonincrease in grams 
‘dry matter in 100 ears after the 50th 
day. 

Protein and Carbohydrate Dev-lop- 

opment 

The influence of the relative rates 
of protein and carbohydrate dev: lop- 
ment in the kernels on the final pro- 
tein percentage has been menticned. 
This is most fully shown in an c!ab- 
orate study of wheat develop:.ent 
made by Thatcher (1913 and 191°) in 
Minnesota. Turkey Red (winter) and 
‘Bluestem (spring) were used in the 
first season’s work and three varie- 
ties of spring wheat in the second. 
The data given in Tables 5 and 6 
were obtained from samples of Elue- 
stem taken at three-day. intervals and 
are typical of the results obtained 
from the other varieties. Tab’c 5 
shows that the weight of dry mz<‘ter 
increased progressively up to the last 


a 
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~~ Table-4—Development of Compounds in the Wheat Kernels; Dry Matter 
r——Dry matter-—, - 


Basis 
~» Carbohydrates 





from ear 


grams in 
100 ears 
4 





day of cutting when it was four times 
as large as at the start. The protein 
increased from 13% which was the 
lowest on July 18, to 15.6% on Aug. 
2, which was the highest, a gain of 
26%. The sugar decreased 8% from 
the first to the last sampling and 
the starch increased 11.6%. Sugar is 
the first carbohydrate formed but 
this is continually used to build starch 
which is the more stable form. The 
percentage gain in both sugar and 
starch decreased markedly between 
sampling dates toward the last. 

Table “-—Composition of Bluestem Wheat 

Kernels Cut at Various Stages of De- 


,elopment; Rounded to First 
Decimals 
Dry weight 
in grams 

Date of peri100 Protein Sugar Starch 
eutting kernels % % %o 
July 15 .... 6.5 14.2 9.1 53.9 
3 ..uey Bee 13.0 7.7 54.8 
21 14.7 13.0 3.1 61.0 
24 19.9 13.9 1.6 63.4 
27 21.6 14.2 1.4 65.1 
30 23.9 14.8 1.3 64.8 
Auge 2 .... 236.2 15.6 1.1 65.5 


Table 6—Gains of Proteins and Carbohy- 
drates in Each Kernel Per Day and 
the Ratio of Protein to Carbo- 
hydrate, in Grams 


Gains in milligrams Ratio of 
per kernel per day carbo- 
carbo- hydrates 
Period proteins hydrates to proteins 
July 15-18 .. 0.134 1.050 1:7.82 
July 18-21 .. 0.195 1.249 1:6.44 
July 21-24 .. 0.285 1.365 1:4.82 
July 24-27 .. 0.103 0.457 1:4.35 
July 27-30 .. 0.157 0.597 1:3.88 
July 30- 
mee 2... 0.187 0.274 1:2.00 


Table 6 gives the figures for the 
calculated gains of protein and car- 
bohydrate per kernel and also the 
ratio of protein gain to carbohydrate 
gain. The weight gains per day.in 
protein were variable but indicated no 
tendency toward increase or decrease. 
The contrary was true of the car- 
bohydrates whose weight gains per 
day decreased markedly toward the 
last period. By dividing the figures 
for protein gains into those for the 
carbohydrate gains the relative ra- 
tios given in the last column of Table 
6 are obtained. Since the rates of 
gains of carbohydrates decreased 
while that of the protein remained 
nearly the same, the ratio of protein 
gain to carbohydrate gain showed an 
increased value from 1:7.82 to 1:2.00. 
This means that the rate of protein 
construction in relation to carbohy- 
drate construction became progres- 
sively greater toward the last period 
of Sampling and explains why the ker- 
nels at this time had a larger per 
cent of protein than at several pre- 
ceding periods. This is contrary to 
the findings of Laws and Gilbert as 
Well as Kedzie and was probably due 
to the greater supply of nitrates in 

esota soils at the time of kernel 
formation. 


Nitrate Requirements 


During the last third of the winter 
Wheats’ life, or after the middle of 
March, about 80 to 90% of the nitro- 
gen was absorbed from the soil (Mil- 
ler, 1939). This means that the great- 
est requirement for nitrates comes 
during the period of greatest growth. 

Davidson and LeClerc (1917) ap- 
plied sodium nitrate when the crop 
was two inches high, at the time of 
heading and in the milk stage. The 
earliest application stimulated the 
Vegetative growth with consequent 
Sreater yield. Application at the time 


total % 
2.56 


Nitrogren. 


amino total grams by difference 
acid % in 100 ears % 
0.41 76.0 
2.48 0.11 1.86 77.3 
2.44 0.08 2.65 78.3 
2.59 0.07 3.50 78.1 
2.67 0.06 4.13 78.2 
2.70 0.04 4.10 72.3 
2.69 0.04 4.23 78.4 
.80 0.02 4.35 77.8 
-78 0.02 4.30 78.0 


of heading produced better quality of 
grain in respect to protein content 
and color, but the yield was not in- 
creased. The addition at the milk 
stage had no effects. 

The nitrogen used by the wheat for 
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the construction of protein comes 
mostly from the nitrates in the soil. 
These nitrates are produced by the 
biological processes in the soil organic 
matter. This organic matter comes 
from plant residues and as such con- 
tain nitrogenous compounds. The 
higher this organic portion of the soil 
is in such compounds, the more ni- 
trates may be produced. Residue from 
legumes which may contain up to 
10% protein are thus much more val- 
uable than wheat straw which has 
less than 1%. Wheat straw, however, 
has a value aside from its possible 
contribution of potential nitrogen be- 
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cause it enriches the soil in organic 
matter. This improves the physical 
properties by increasing the water 
absorbing and holding capacity, and 
also the mobility of the soil water. 
The process of nitrification by 
which unavailable nitrogen in organic 
matter is converted to available nitro- 
gen in nitrates involves several steps. 
An optimum amount of water in the 
soil is one of the most important con- 
ditions. In the dry periods which oc- 
cur fairly often in the semi-arid re- 
gion, wheat straw or stubble remains 
unchanged and hence may be harmful 
rather than beneficial. When the 





AVAILABLE TODAY 


Perfect Circle—100% Free-Swinging New Series WOLF LB Sifter 


TREAMLINED from top to bottom, the new Wolf 
LB Sifter is a revolutionary design in high and 
low speed sifters. This Wolf Sifter is built to “take 
it” day in and day out... engineered for sanitary, 
efficient, low cost operation. 
EXCLUSIVE SANITATION FEATURES—Unneces- 
sary troublesome dust catching handwheels, tie 
rods and braces have been removed from sifter 
boxes. Boxes have smooth line surfaces inside and 
outside. Beveled edge castings on sifter boxes and 
beveled edge cross frames on drive are self-cleaning. 


EXCLUSIVE OPERATION FEATURES— Each 


section of sifter box is equipped with a newly 
designed sieve clamping device. Sieves can be easily 
clamped from a standing position on the floor. 

Patented Wolf-Shatzer Drive can be set very easily 
and quickly for any throw up to and including 4". 
Free-swinging drive gives perfect circle action with- 
out strain on sifter box. No connecting flexible 
shafts or castings on ceiling or floor are needed. 


This new type Wolf Sifter is available in 2, 4 and 6 
sections with varying number of sieves to meet 
milling requirements. For complete information, 
send for our latest bulletin. Write TODAY. 


Wolf Products Improve Sanitation 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG + PENNSYLVANIA 
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“High replacement costs today make 


careful insurance appraisals necessary 


—From an address by M. F. Mulroy, executive 
vice president, Russell-Miller Milling Co., at a 
recent meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers 
Assn., at Alton, Ill. 


The Appraisal Service Co., Inc., is pleased to 
count among its clients in the flour milling industry 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., builder of the 


newest and most modern flour mill in this country. 


Mr. Mulroy and other officials in his company 
know the value of careful appraisals. Let us 
explain how our trained engineers may be of 


service to you. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 9, 1948 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 


A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models — with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 


MFG. COMPANY 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
. and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














Jones-HeETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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/ALBERT GODDE, BEDIN, INC. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
. MILLS: DEPEW, N.Y. e ANDOVER, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO—300 W. Adams St. 
LOS ANGELES—813-819 Santee St. 
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i STEN NEW BOX CAR LOADER 


Establishing 


RECORD LOW COSTS” 


























THIS NEW “BABY” PROMISES TO BE 


: BORN JUST SIX THE MOST PROFITABLE . 


MONTHS AGO HAS “CHILD” EVER ADOPTED 


ALREADY SHOWN BY AND INTO THE 
ABNORMAL GROWTH MILL HOUSEHOLD 
> > > oc- <-> > 


A LARGE NUMBER OF MILL “DADS” and “GUARDIANS” ARE ALREADY 
SHOUTING THEIR PRAISE OF THIS STILL INFANT MECHANICAL PRODIGY 


















We Submit 


Positive Proofs 


Write for 
| Full Details Today 














Y. 
C. 






. . that an end product sold by WEIGHT should be accurately 
blended and fed, all the way from raw material to finished 
product, by WEIGHT...to meet standards...to protect 
be your customers... and to protect you. 

a That’s why more and more mills, elevators and feed plants 
are relying on Merchen Powerless Feeders for weigh-blending, 
uniform feeding, governing first break rolls, and many other 

£ uses. Merchen Feeders — requiring no power source — are 

= simple, dependable, economical and available in a variety 
of sizes to handle any dry free-flowing material. < 

For other mill and feed plant needs, there.is a full line of Merchen Powered Scale nileis 

A nationwide staff of W & T Engineers trained in materials-feeding will always be glad to make 

recommendations or give you technical assistance. Why not call on them today? 


 t 





WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY « REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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needed amounts of water are pres- 
ent, the various groups of microorgan- 
isms in the soil cause the decaying 
process which results in the breaking 
down of the organic structure. This 
produces the black substance known 
as humus which gives the dark color 
to the soil. Following the process of 
decay, other groups of microorgan- 
isms produce in succession, ammonia, 
nitrous acid and nitric acid. These 
acids must be neutralized by basic 
compounds in the soil as soon as 
formed or the process will not pro- 
ceed normally. One of the best com- 
pounds for this purpose is calcium 

















carbonate. The soils in the plains area 
of North America where the hard 
wheats are mostly grown are as a 
rule supplied with the needed calcium 
carbonate (limestone). In many hu- 
mid areas so much calcium has 
leached out that lime must be added, 
particularly if wheat is grown in ro- 
tation with clover or alfalfa. 


Some of the Conditions 


Aeration or the supply of oxygen 
is one of the important conditions 
for nitrification. This need is supplied 
by an open textured soil and pre- 
vented by a tight water logged soil. 


Proper temperature is also an impor- 
tant condition. A late, cold spring 
may hinder the formation of nitrates 
at a rate needed by the rapidly devel- 
oping plant and result in a lower than 
normal protein content. 


Concentration of Nitrates 


The nitrates and to a limited ex- 
tent the ammonium compounds are 
in solution in the soil water. Adsorp- 
tion forces on the soil particles pre- 
vent to an important extent too ready 
a loss by leaching. The nitrates in the 
films of water on the soil particles 
are absorbed by the entwining roots. 
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that are available. 


We Invite Your Inquiries! 


Precision built and streamlined in single or multiple units, the 
PEERLESS All-Welded Steel Mixer lends itself to wide flexibility 
of installation, to meet any operating conditions. Being anti-friction 
—fully ballbearing, it operates quietly and without excessive vibra- 


tion. We illustrate just a few of the many designs and arrangements 


“It’s All in the Mixing Arm Arrangement” 


Engineering research, plus thousands of actual mixing tests, is re- 
sponsible for the paddle or agitator design of the PEERLESS Mixing 
Arm Arrangement. Its wide adaptability to perfect mixing and 
blending has earned for it a nation-wide reputation among thousands 
of millers who know from experience that this design provides for 


a more rapid and thorough mixing action. 


PEERLESS 47. Welded Stecl MIXER 


Designed to Meet EVERY Mixing and Blending Requirement 


: : 
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Scuce 
Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the nation say—"Essmueller 
Can Do It’. Have you tried us 
lately? 
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ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
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KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 











So you think 
HE’S fast! 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 
less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 
a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 
while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
... and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important ... such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He'll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
A-15, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
cone SELT 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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KANSAS CITY MO. 


« 
GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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FREQUENTLY 
More 


Okighome City » Omaha « * Peoria + * Pittsburgh * St. Helens, Ore. 


St. Louis * Salina +, Salt Lake City + San Francisco * Seattle + Wichita » Wilmington, Calif. 
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If enough of these nitrates are pres- 
ent in the soil solution and are also 
produced at a rate needed to main- 
tain or even increase the concentra- 
tion, particularly during head and 
kernel formation, the most essential 
conditions are present for the pro- 
duction of high protein wheat. If 
such nitrates are insufficient at this 
time and other growth conditions are 
favorable, the rate of carbohydrate 
production will be so much greater, 
relatively, that the protein content 
will be low. The supplying of the ni- 
trates to the wheat plant is there- 
fore closely linked with the amount 
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sufficiency of water in the. soils is 
an assurance of good yields provided 
weather conditions are favorable and 
the supply of .mineral elements as 
well as nitrates is adequate. 

Also under these conditions, the 
concentration of nitrates in the soil 
water is the main factor which influ- 
ences the protein content..Thus when 
the growth factors of temperature 
and soil are favorable, both large 
yields and high protein content are 
possible with ample moisture and 
nitrate supply. If the moisture is am- 
ple, but the nitrate limiting, the 


and mobility of the soil solution. A 





yield may be large but the protein 
content low. If both moisture and ni- 
trates are limiting, both yields and 
protein content will be low. If mois- 
ture is limiting and not the nitrates, 
the yield will be low but the protein 
content high. Various gradations of 
these conditions will produce inter- 
mediate results. 
vy 
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“Everywhere we go we run into this HUSTLER— 
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and you never saw a more unhospitable sifter. These 
millers that run the flour mills got wise to us, and now 
a bug can’t find a decent home anywhere! There’s 
not a good toe-hold to be had in the HUSTLER, 
so we’re throwing in the towel. If we can’t find mills 
without HUSTLERS, the world’s gonna be lousy with 


Displaced Bugs.” 


America’s leading millers have found an answer for 
the enemies of sanitation. The Norvell-Williams 
HUSTLER makes insect infestation impossible. It’s 


scientifically constructed to insure sanitary sifting— 
and millers know that maximum sanitation is a vital 


factor in quality milling. They know, too, that Nor- 


vell-Williams sifters provide maximum sifting effi- 
ciency to meet their special milling requirements. 
The HUSTLER adapts itself to any milling program 
with ease. It’s made in one, two, four and six sec- 
tions—8 to 27 sieves per section—for complete sift- 


ing flexibility. 


Better performance is a sure bet with the HUSTLER. 
Write today for complete details and prices, without 


obligation, 





Made ba RR 


Seruice THE WILLIAMS WAY 


Swiss Silk Bolting Cloth, Bodmer and Schindler brands 


- Graton & Knight 
Woven White Cotton Belting - Rubber Belting 


Sifter Brush Belting and Rivets - Sifter Brushes 
Reel, Bran Duster, Roll 
Brushes - 


, Light and Bran Duster 
a ae Solid 


and Purifier 


Hand and Floor Canton Fiannel 


Sifter Stockings - Sieve Lining - Sieve Back Wire. 


Sheep Pelts - Belt Cement - Belt Dressing - Glue - 
Lace Leather - Badger 
Car Movers and Parts - Elevator Buckets and Bolts - 
Tracks, Nails, Staples - Conveying and Transmis- 


Clipper Lacers and Hooks - 


sion Equipment. 


NOR-VELL DEMOUNTABLE TRAY SIEVE FRAMES 
. ARE USED BY AMERICA’S LEADING MILLS 





i} 


NORVELL - WILLIAMS, INc. 


1320 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Fort Scott, Kansas 
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view to avoiding eddies and dead 
spots which might cause lodging of 
stock leading to disturbance or pos- 
sible stoppage of air flow. In cases 
where several branch pipes are com- 
bined to form one main conduit, each 
is equipped with a throttling valve 
to permit. of properly balancing the 
suction in the several branches. 

In starting the mill, the rolls are 
engaged immediately after the ex- 
hausters have been started, with no 
need of adjusting suction valves. 
Sight glass sections inserted in the 
tubing on the roller floor and usually 
also on the top floor enable the miller 
to ascertain at a glance whether 
everything is functioning properly, or 
to spot any possible disturbance. This 
feature greatly simplifies operation 
and reduces the necessary attend- 
ance to a minimum. 


Choke-ups Cleared Easily 


If it should be discovered that suc- 
tion line has become choked, possibly 
as a result of temporary overload, it 
can ‘easily and quickly be cleared of 
the obstruction by simply opening one 
or more of the clean-out ports which 
will cause the line to be sucked 
empty. 

Practical experience has demon- 
strated that even in case of sudden 
power failure there need not be any 
troublesome choke-ups. Upon return 
of the power the exhausters are 


_ started first, whereupon the rolls may 


be immediately returned to working 
position, 
Having stated the principle and ex- 





NEW ROLLER MILL—A completely 
new series of double roller mills has 
been added to the Wolf Company’s 
line of machinery for the milling in- 
dustry. Desirable features on the 

new, streamlined Wolf double roller 
mill include a new type vibrating 
feeder roll, improved even-flow feed 
gates, micrometer set individual ro! 
adjustment levers, positive safety de- 
vise to prevent roll damage and self- 
aligning spherical roller bearings. The 
new series of Wolf double roller mills 
is now coming off the Wolf Com- 
pany’s mass production assembly line 
at its main plant in Chambersburg, 
Pa. 
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This trio of “ENTOLETERS” is used to protect flour streams in 
prominent mill. 


Continuous Insect Control 





| “game control to be truly effective must be a protected from adulteration by insect excreta. 
: continuous process . . . it must destroy all It is obvious from this description of its 
stages of insect life: eggs, larvae, pupae and applications, that the “ENTOLETER” Infestation 


adults. This is an important advantage of the Destroyer is a primary part of the modern plant 
: “ENTOLETER” Insect Control System. It is con- sanitation system ... the key to effective con- 
tinuous mechanical control that, once installed, ' trol. By continuous “ENTOLETER” operation, the 


becomes an integral part of your processing. 
The result of “ENTOLETER” Insect Control is a 
complete and continuous kill that gives protec- 
tion to raw materials, to materials before and 


after storage, and to your finished products be- 


food processor destroys insect life before it can 
build up and threaten plant or product clean- 
liness. The basic purpose of “ENTOLETER” Con- 
tinuous Control is to prevent infestation from 


developing. In addition to this service, the 












fore packaging. By constantly destroying all “ENTOLETER” system is an excellent means of 
stages of insect life, the threat of insect multi- blending flours, mixing compounds and im- 
plication is eliminated, and food materials are proving vitamin distribution. 
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CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES [ 
ENTOLETER DIVISION I 

The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 

CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 1189 Dixwell Avenue, Néw Haven 4, Conn. \ 
} Send your new Bulletin, describing latest applications of I 

\ “ENTOLETER” Continuous Insect Control. I 

PROFIT NOW FROM TESTED. \ 
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plained the mode of operation of this 
novel method of transporting mill 
stocks, I shall proceed to point out 
its advantages and disadvantages. 
Worthwhile innovations in industrial 
practice usually require considerable 
periods of time to prove their merit 
and in many cases years will pass 
before they are generally approved 
and accepted as standard practice. 
During the interim it is possible that 
various improvements of even the 
most simple contrivances are made. 


Big Saving in Floor Space 


One great advantage of pneumatic 
conveying over the old method is 
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represented by the considerable sav- 
ing of floor space effected by the re- 
placement of elevator legging and 
conveyor boxes with simple conduit 
tubing of relatively small dimension, 
which is capable of being convenient- 
ly placed irrespective of the location 
of drive elements. 

It is also well to remember that 
improper operation of bucket eleva- 
tors represents one of the most com- 
mon causes of choke-ups, the least 
serious effect of which is a disturb- 
ance of the uniform quality of the 
products while at their worst they 
represent a serious fire hazard. These 
disadvantages of bucket elevators be- 


ing generally recognized, it has been 
the ardent wish of many a progres- 
sive miller to equip his otherwise 
modern plant with the new type of 
transport elements. Once -the dark 
forest made up of the almost solid 
lines of elevator legs has disappeared, 
daylight and sunshine, as well as ar- 
tificial lighting, have a chance to 
penetrate and brighten up the in- 
terior of the mill rooms. This operates 
to encourage greater attention to 
general cleanliness and, with the 
simplification of the required drives, 
could reasonably be expected to pro- 
duce an improvement in the safety 
factor. 





























FLEXIBILITY is the keynote of the modernizing pro- 
—_ at King Midas flour and feed mill at Hastings, 

inn. Expanded bulk storage and pneumatic conveying 
provide clean, efficient handling and 100% daylight 
packing for their increased mill run. 


For flour storage 20 new DAY bins 6’ in diameter . 


and 69’ high have been installed. In addition, the 
capacity of 20 formerly installed DAY bins has been 
increased by adding 25’ to the height. Nine new DAY 
bins will handle feed storage in a new trackside addi- 
tion to the mill to provide for daylight packing and 
bulk car-loading. 


Conveyors Self-Cleaning and Adaptable 


Three self-cleaning DAY pneumatic conveying pipes 
handle the material normally handled by 17 screw 
conveyors and 4 bucket elevatots. Middlings, bran and 
red dog are carried in three streams to storage or 
packing. The pneumatic pipes require little space and 
can be run around any obstructions. At the bin tops 


Villy, 
7) 


DAY DUAL-CLONES separate the feed from the air, then 
continuous, automatic DAY Filters remove any fine 
particles carried over the DUAL-CLONES. Dust and 
waste are eliminated. The materials from the DUAL- 
CLONES discharge to any bin desired. 


Maintenance Costs Cut 


Bulk storage and pneumatic handling reduces main- 
tenance and operating labor costs. With daylight 
packing, premium pay is avoided. By eliminating 21 
mechanical handling units, with their drives, mainte- 
nance overhaul and repair costs are cut to the bone. 

DAY Company assumed complete responsibility for 
engineering, manufacturing and installing the pneu- 
matic handling and bulk storage equipment at King 
Midas. This included bins, chutes, pneumatic elevators, 
packers, feeders, etc. Their services are available for 
engineering pneumatic handling and Dust Control 
systems for your plant. 


Write-to-DAY 






: ’ 7 
822 3rd Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn 


IN CANADA: P.O. Box 7OE, Ft. William 
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From the standpoint of sanitation 
it is to be considered particularly im- 
portant that, because of the high air 
velocities maintained within the 
smooth surfaced conduit tubing, it 
is practically impossible for insect 
infestation to get started or to de- 
velop. The effect on moisture content 
of the mill products is rather negli- 
gible, because the contact of the stock 
with the conveying air lasts only a 
fraction of a second at each step of 
the process. In spite of this, it is nev- 
ertheless considered advisable to pro- 
vide air conditioning, especially for 
relatively long mill flows and large 
capacities. 

Of special interest to the practical 
man is the question of whether or 
not the new mode of conveying will 
involve alterations of procedure in the 
handling of finished products. In con- 
ventional procedure the flour streams 
originating in the various break and 
reduction sifter sections are usually 
grouped, in accordance with their 
qualities as determined by color and 
ash content of each, into several 
grades, each collected by a screw 
conveyor located on the floor below 
the sifters. These conveyors not only 
transport but also serve the purpose 
of mixing the flour on its way to the 
rebolt sifters, automatic flour scales 
and either the packer or bulk storage 
bins. It then follows that, if a pneu- 
matic installation is arranged to in- 
clude replacement of the flour col- 
lecting augers, special means will 
have to be provided in order to as- 
sure thorough mixing of the collected 
flour grades. 


Aeration of Finished Flour 


A further advantage, deriving from 
the thorough although only momen- 
tary aeration of the conveyed stock, 
is evidenced by a noticeable improve- 
ment of dough handling properties. 
It is well known that large commer- 
cial bakeries have for some time been 
employing special equipment for the 
purpose of aerating the flour prior to 
doughing, the aim being to produce 
a beneficial effect from the intimate 
contact of the flour particles with 
the oxygen: component of the air. 
This is mentioned in support of the 
claim that repeated, thorough aera- 
tion of endosperm particles in the 
pneumatic mill has a beneficial ef- 
fect on the baking value of the flour. 
Practical experience has further dem- 
onstrated that the more thorough 
aeration has resulted in a maturing 
and whitening effect supplementary 
to or independent of artificial bleach- 
ing. This should prove to be an im- 
portant advantage in countries where 
artificial treatment is restricted or 
prohibited by law. The period of time 
required for maximal natural oxida- 
tiori has been found to have been 
shortened, as a result of pneumatic 
conveying, from eight weeks to about 
two weeks. 

A great deal of interest in benefits 
supposedly to be gained from air con- 
ditioning of flour milling plants has 
recently been evident. The new mode 
of conveying mill stocks, incorporat- 
ing as it does a more intense move- 
ment of air in connection with the 
milling process, appears to be a step 
in the right direction toward the real- 
ization of these aims. 


Power Requirements Are High 

In planning pneumatic installations 
for capacities of up to 50 metric tons 
(about 1,850 bu.) of wheat per 24 
hours, it is practicable to provide 
only two high pressure exhausters 
and two filter dust. collectors.. Power 
consumption is about four times as 
high as for bucket elevators of like 
capacities. As partially offsetting this 
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disadvantage should be considered 
the fact that, because the conveying 
air performs also the function of the 
roll exhaust, the fan power ordinari- 
ly expended for that purpose is dis- 
pensed with. When allowance is made 
for the latter, the net increase of 
power consumption is reduced to 
about 100%. That is, the power neces- 
sary for operation of a pneumatic 
conveying installation is about double 
that of the combined power require- 
ment of a battery of bucket elevators 
and the roll exhaust, capacities being 
equal in each case. 

The largest firm of mill builders 
on the continent of Europe has re- 
cently set its extensive research fa- 
cilities to work on the further devel- 
opment of the novel mode of convey- 
ing, especially with a view to improv- 
ing its operating economy. It will be 
interesting to note whether possible 
results of these efforts will lead to a 
more general acceptance and applica- 
tion of pneumatic elevating in the 
flour milling and allied processing 
industries. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Robinson “‘Wemanco” 
Rice Huller Uses 
Different Principle 


A rice-hulling machine has been 
added to the line of machinery and 
equipment manufactured by Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., Rochdale, 
England. The piece of equipment, 
known as the Wemanco rice huller, 
incorporates a new principle of hull- 
ing and should be a valuable contri- 
bution toward reducing the vitamin 
deficiency of those peoples for whom 
rice is a staple item of diet. 

In the Netherlands East Indies the 
“scorched earth” policy of both the 
Japanese and later the insurgents re- 
sulted in the total loss of much mill- 
ing machinery. The Dutch govern- 
ment is attempting to re-establish 
the wrecked plants and much prog- 
ress has been made. 

Technical representativés of the 
Netherland East Indies government 
have visited the Rochdale factory of 
the Robinson organization to witness 





Detail of Wemanco rice huller 
showing action of roller and belt. 


a demonstration of the machine and 
they were so impressed that 10 hull- 
ers were ordered. The first order was 
later doubled. 

The action of the patented Weman- 
co huller is scientifically adapted to 
the natural structure of raw rice or 
paddy, so as to remove the inedible 
outer hulls with no damage to the 
edible kernels. An accurately grooved 
fast roll is mounted above a smooth 
slow roll on which travels a thick 
belt of resilient rubber. The kernels 
travel to the shelling point in a con- 
tinuous single layer across the full 
width of the rubber belt. 

As each grain reaches position “A” 
(shown in the diagram) it is firmly 
gripped in a groove of the fast roll 
and at the same time the lower 
Surface of the kernel is pressed into 
partial embedment in the rubber 
belt. At this stage, the rubber de- 
flects under the grain, but as position 
“B” is approached, the band re- 
sistance to deflection increases rap- 
idly until the lower hull is embedded 
sufficiently in the rubber for the 
leading edge of the hard kernel to be 
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forced through the brittle hull. 

On reaching position “C” the 
shelled kernels and hulls are thrown 
off the belt into a hoppered collec- 
tion chamber, from which the husks 
are removed by aspiration. Practical- 
ly every mature kernel is shelled, ir- 
respective of its size or shape. The 
delicate ends are not chipped and no 
endosperm is lost. Even the protrud- 
ing germ is preserved intact, which 
is one of the interesting and valuable 
features of the new huller. 

Under the existing rationing con- 
ditions in England, Robinson engi- 
neers experience great difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient rice paddy for 





use in testing the machines, Rice has 
been off the British market for sev- 
eral years, but the company was per- 
mitted to import small quantities un- 
der special license. At present, the 
output of the smallest size Wemanco 
huller is one ton an hour, so testing 
and demonstration runs are, of nec- 
essity, rather short. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
The Grain Milling Federation of 
the Union of South Africa encoun- 
tered language difficulties in prepar- 
ing a millers’ correspondence course. 
Afrikaans is the “home” language, 
and there are no books in that lan- 
guage. 
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PACIFIC DISTRICT MEETING 


YAKIMA, WASH. — The spring 
meeting of District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, will be held at the 
Commercial Hotel April 3. A short 
program is being prepared and com- 
mittee members will be appointed 
for the annual fall convention of the 
district organization, to: be held in 
Tacoma, Wash. John Pryor, Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills, Spokane, is chair- 
man of the program committee. Wil- 
lard Meinecke, General Mills, Inc., 
Tacoma, is chairman of the finance 
and arrangements committee. Fred 
Wiltshire, Crown Mills, Portland, is 
chairman of the district. 
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THE EUREKA 
PERFECTED 





MILLING SEPARATOR 
NEVER FAILS! 


Upto the point of the Milling Separator in the screens plant cleaning has been:“‘rough”. 
Capacity has been a main objective. Screen perforations have been selected accordingly. 
Aspirations have been used with both eyes on economy. 


The Milling Separator, with its lower capacity, sets out on the road of real selectivity, 
and final purity of wheat to first break is largely dependent on its effectiveness. 


Accuracy in screen work and a sufficiency of correctly applied air in the form of aspira- 


tions are the requirements. 


EUREKA PERFECTED MILLING SEPARATORS 


Single Stream Machines 
Capacities 40—120 Bushels Hourly 

* Double Stream Machines 
Capacities 150—600 Bushels Hourly 


day experience. 


BUHLER DRIVEN 
Imparting that smooth— intensive screen action 
making accurate separations an- each and every 


Feed and discharge aspirations of unequalled 
power and delicate control. 


. 


Side Shake Action ... Ball Bearings .. . Automatic Sieve Cleaners 


The Worlds Largest Lime of, Grain and Seed Cleaning Machinery 
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Winthrop-Stearns enrichment concentrates, bleaching agent 
and vitamins are distributed by our Special Markets Division, 
a nation-wide organization with branches, warehouses and 
sales headquarters in every section of the country. 


OTHER SPECIAL MARKETS DIVISION PRODUCTS 


BAKERS —B-E-T-S* the pioneer food-enrichment tablet for bread 


and macaroni products. 


FEED MILLS = —TRIDEE* brand of vitamin D3, derived from 7-dehy- 
drocholesterol for fortification of animal feeds. Also 
riboflavin. 


FLUID MILK = __DELTAXIN* brand of calciferol, pure crystalline vita- 
min D2, for fortification of fluid milk and other 
food products. 


EVAPORATED —CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN Ds for fortification of 
MILK evaporated milk. 


FROZEN —ASCORBIC ACID—to retard browning, retain flavor 
FOODS of frozen fruits. 


Pure Crystalline Vitamins in Bulk 
Vitamin By Niacin 


(Thiamine Hydrochloride) Niacinamide 
Vitamin Bo . 
(Riboflavin) Calcium Pantothenate 


Vitamin Bz 
(Pyridoxine) 
. . . 


AMINO ACIDS 


*Trade Marks Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY: ReNsseLAeR (N.Y S : CITY (MO.) © DENVER 
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-Oxylite 


FLOUR BLEACH 


1. Produced by an organization thoroughly 
experienced in the synthesis of organic 
chemicals. 













Provides optimum color removal based on 
new manufacturing process. (Patent Ap- 
plied For) 






3. It takes /ess Oxylite* to obtain optimum color 
removal. 






Economical to use because of uniform bleach- 
ing power. 


5. Use in your present equipment—no change 
in procedure. 



















WINTHROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF 


FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


1. Enriches flour, corn meal and grits to Gov- 
ernment Standards easily and economically. 
All nutrients are supplied in accurately con- 
trolled premixed form. 


2. The original combination of starch base 
carriers—minimum increase of ash content. 


3. pH control assures stability; minimum vita- 


min potency loss. 
Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives on 


4. Free flowing—uniform feeding—excellent enrichment, bleaching, and poultry feed fortification. 
—, | g ‘ f Mi , ty »,) ih 
5. Uniform particle size of ingredients and 
carriers. WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 








CINCINNATI *© MINNEAPOLIS «© LOS ANGELES: © SAN FRANCISCO * PORTLAND (ORE *« DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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ten concerning the tempering of 
wheat that the subject might 

be considered almost threadbare. 
Still, it is a most important opera- 
tion to discuss because I do not think 
there is a division or department of 
flour milling that yields more to the 
success of the milling operation than 
carefully tempered wheat in process- 
ing the grain into flour. 
Its benefits even extend to the 


S O much has been said and writ- 
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The Importance of Time Tempering 


By Alex Gillespie 


consumer in the baked loaf. I use the 
word “tempering” here because the 
word “conditioning” includes more 
than tempering the wheat. 

How much do operative ‘millers 
know about tempering wheat? The 
method, as I understand it, is to mix 
water and wheat in a conveyor, drop 
it into a bin where it rests from 1 to 


40 hours, all depending on the theories 
of the operator. The tempering job 
is considered a job well done, espe- 
cially with hard wheat, if it carries 
from 16 to 17% moisture at the ist 
break rolls. I believe also that there 
are other systems that do the job 
while you wait, and that is fine, too. 


Benefits from Tempered Wheat 


All flour, mills are properly duplex 
mills, that is, they can perform the 



























































YOUR BEST SELF-RISING FLOUR SALESMAN! 


For nine years he’s been selling housewives everywhere on self-rising 
flour . . . selling them on this simple, easy, enjoyable way to better 
home baking with a wide variety of favorite recipes! 


And, no wonder V-90* . . . the amazing phosphate crystal with a 
“rain coat’’ . . . is such a successful salesman . . . just look at 


the difference he makes! 


V-90 provides controlled leavening action . . . about 85% of the leavening 
gas is either entrapped or available for release in the oven 


V-90 assures superior oven products . . . lighter, tastier, more appetizing, 


more readily digested, every time! 


V-90 protects your product on the shelf . . . long, safe life for your 


self-rising four when stored in the mill, warehouse; or retail store! 


V-90 makes self-rising an all-purpose flour . .. makes possible outstanding 
baking performance with cakes, muffins, waffles, etc., as well as biscuits! 


V-90 helps establish brand preference . . . once the housewife experiences 
the success of baking with self-rising flour made with V-90, 
she’s sure to be a steady customer for keeps! 


And, in addition, V-90’s nine years of superior performance is backed 
by Victor’s fifty years of manufacturing, technical, and laboratory 


experience with calcium phosphates! 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS « 141 West Jackson 
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*Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 


Bivd. « Chicago 4, Illinois 
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two-fold function of processing both 
hard and soft wheats with equal suc. 
cess. Example: If a soft wheat mil] 
operator desires to grind hard wheat, 
he must extend his tempering equip. 
ment, especially as to time. That 
done, and his Columbia ist break 
feeder pegged to feed soft wheat, if 
the tempering is well done, said 
feeder will hold the mill’s capacity on 
hard wheat equal to soft wheat, per- 
mitting the miller to process a top- 
quality hard wheat flour. 

Some soft wheat millers do not 


- temper their wheat. Others do, but in 


a limited manner which is practical- 
ly worthless. If these millers would 
check their wheat purchases against 
their processed output, over the 
scales in both cases, they would find 
at the end of the crop year they are 
losing from 1 to 1%% by weight of 
their purchased wheat. This disap- 
pearance, in milling parlance, is called 
“invisible shrinkage.” 

Tempering would also improve the 
quality of their flour and practically 
will produce a bran-less flour and a 
flour-less bran, permitting the mill- 
ers to at least split even or even show 
an increase over bought wheat at the 
end of the crop year. Some soft wheat 
millers unknowingly pay quite a toll 
for inattention to their best inter- 





% BDITOR’S NOTE: The author 
formerly was superintendent of the 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfeld, 
Ill. He retired some time ago, but 
has not let his interest in milling lag, 
as is evidenced by his statements in 
this article. 





ests. The hard wheat miller has no 
trouble on this score. 


1914 Wheat Crop an Example 


The wheat crop of 1914, as near as 
I recall, was harvested extremely 
dry, carrying less than 9% moisture. 
When that crop was processed, the 
flour fell flat in the bakeshop. 

Eastabrook & Weaver operated a 
cereal laboratory in Kansas City at 
that time and Mr. Estabrook told me 
that the flour received from their en- 
tire clientele failed to bake good 
bread. Later, when the operative 
miller realized the situation, he ex- 
panded his tempering facilities to al- 
low more time in temper. Then he 
was able to make a flour that per- 
formed well in the bakeshop. 

Here was a paradox and a real 
problem. The baker flushed the flour 
with water but it didn’t work. The 
miller added more time to the wheat 
in temper and it did the job. Please 
note that the wheat went to the Ist 
break rolls carrying the same mois- 
ture—16 to 17%—in both cases. The 
wheat was dry and in a dormant 
state and time was required, along 
with the water, to rejuvenate the 
germ to vigor and still more time 
was required for the germ to diffuse 
its enzymes throughout the kernel 
and bring it into health and vigor. 

The time element then was the 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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slution to the whole problem. What- 
yer the condition of the germ, it is 
jways reflected in the wheat. If the 
xm is dormant, the wheat is dor- 
mant. If the germ is sick, the wheat 
is sick. With the foregoing, I have 
tried to show some benefits derived 


_ from properly tempering wheat. 


Those institutions that teach the 
chemistry of wheat, including the 
changes that are brought about by 


tempering, teach that wheat is tem- . 


pered by moisture penetration 
through the bran coat. They also 
teach that the respiration of wheat is 
through the bran coat. I have a let- 
ter from a university professor that 
reads: “It happens, however, that the 
absorption or imbibition of water 
takes place through the entire seed 
coat, including the aleurone layer.” 
With reference to respiration, the 
letter states: “The passage of oxygen 
into the interior of the kernel and the 
escape of the carbon dioxide produced 
takes place through the membrane 
which constitutes the seed coat. In 
the case of wheat, this is the bran.” 


Disagrees with Both Theories 


I believe that both of these theories 
are in error. I can agree that the 
bran coat is membranous, all except 
the aleurone layer. This layer is im- 
pervious to water and no water per- 
colates or oozes through this layer to 
temper the starchy interior of the 
kernel. I do not claim that the aleu- 
rone layer cannot be broken down 
but I do claim that it-is not broken 
down during the time allotted for 
wheat to become tempered. 

A plump kernel of wheat will meas- 
ure % in. from outside, through the 
kernel, to the opposite side. As the 
crease divides the kernel into two 
equal parts or lobes, each lobe will 
measure 1/16 in. in thickness. But a 
lobe can receive water from two sides. 
Therefore, water will have to perco- 
late only % of 1/16 or 1/32 in. into 
each of the two sides of each lobe to 
bring about a complete penetration 
of the kernel. 

If the bran coat is membranous 
throughout its structure, including 
the aleurone layer as the schools 
Claim, should it require 30 or more 
hours and perhaps two tempers for 
Water to penetrate a wheat kernel 
1/32 of an inch? The idea or theory 
does not appeal to me, so I consider 
it fair to class it as a creation of 
the imagination. 

In order to find out how much time 
might be required for water to pene- 
trate a wheat kernel, I decorticated 
a kernel and wrapped it in a cotton 
cloth properly moistened but not sat- 
urated. At the end of 35 minutes, I 
Unwrapped the kernel and with a 
light pressure with a tool, it was flat- 
tened. It was too soft to grind, in my 
Opinion. I made three more tests, 
With the same results. The wheat 
Used was hard red wheat carrying a 
little over 11% moisture. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





BOOKLET ABOUT PAPER BAGS 


An-eight-page brochure, “To Serve 
You Better with Multiwall Bags,” 
has been published by the Hammond 
Bag & Paper Co. of Wellsburg, W. Va. 
The booklet, printed in two colors, 
8raphically illustrates the expanded 
Service facilities made possible by the 
Opening of the new Hammond plant 
at Pine Bluff, Ark. Delivery service is 
Now adequate for all customers east 
of the Rocky Mountains. Copies of 
the booklet are available upon re- 
quest and may be obtained by writing 
the general offices of the Hammond 
.Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. 
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Controlling Pests in Stored Products 


effective insecticides available 
for controlling insect pests of 
grains and food products stored in 
bulk or packages were those that 
could be used in the vapor stage as 
fumigants. Contact sprays did little 
good. Insects harbored in the wood- 
work of farm and elevator grain bins, 
warehouses, storerooms, flour mills, 
ships and railway cars are not read- 
ily controlled by fumigation, and con- 


U NTIL recently the only really 


By Dr. R. T. Cotton 


stitute a source of infestation whose 
importance to our food industries can 
scarcely be overestimated. Newly har- 
vested grain placed in wooden bins, 
boxcars, warehouses and such quickly 
becomes infested with insects that 
emerge from the cracks in walls and 
floors. 

Now the so-called residual spray 


has assumed an important role in the 
control of these pests. The residual 
spray, when applied to the surface of 
walls, floors, partitions, etc., leaves 
a protective film of a toxic chemical 
that causes the death of insects that 
touch it. 

Several chemicals with residual 
properties have been developed, many 
of them highly effective against the 
insect pests of stored grain and 
milled cereals. The best known is 





can HILL ski racing, particu- 
larly the slalom, is for experts only... 
persons who have not only perfect co- 
ordination, split second timing and 


superior physical prowess, but who 


know, through study and experience, 
just when to do the right thing. 


SWISS SILK is made by people who, 
through knowledge and experience, know 
how to do the right thing to make and de- 
liver to the millers of America the finest 
bolting cloth money can buy. 


From the hands of the world’s most 
skillful weavers to the service of the world’s 


most efficient millers, SWISS SILK is the 
bolting cloth by which all others are judged. 


SWISS SILK 
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DDT, which can be had in many dif- 
ferent forms and concentrations, and 
can be used in either a water or an 
oil-base spray. Two analogs of DDT, 
which possess quite similar character- 
istics, are di (paramethoxypheny]) 
trichloroethane and dichlorodiphenyl- 
dichloroethane. Other residual chem- 
icals are a chlorinated campene with 
the empirical formula CwHwCl, and 
a chlorinated hydrocarbon, with the 
empirical formula CiHeCls. 

A 5% concentration of any one of 
the first four compounds or a 2% con- 
centration of the last in a deodorized 
kerosene are highly effective against 
even the most resistant type of stored- 
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product insect. They should be ap- 
plied at the rate of not more than 
1 gal. per 1,000 sq. ft. of surface area. 
These residual poisons are relatively 
slow in action. The addition of 
“knock-down” agent, such as pyre- 
thrum or one of the thiocyanates, im- 
proves the efficiency of their per- 
formance. 

Because all the residual insect toxi- 
cants are poisonous to warm-blooded 
animals, they must not be used to 
spray grain or milled cereal products 
intended for human food or animal 
feed. Precautions must also be taken 
to avoid spraying food containers and 
to prevent foodstuffs from coming in- 





to direct contact with sprayed sur- 
faces. 

DDT may also be useful for incor- 
poration into wrappers for prevent- 
ing the entry of insects into bagged 
and packaged foodstuffs. The adaption 
of DDT to this use is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, but it shows prom- 
ise of being invaluable for the pur- 
pose of protecting many types of 
susceptible foodstuffs from invasion 
by insects after manufacture and 
packaging. 

As a dust DDT has been found 
highly efficient in protecting bagged 
and packaged seed from insect attack 
and provides one of the cheapest and 





FOR DOUBLE PROTECTION AGAINST 








AERO 
LIQUID HCN | 


Fumigant 


RODENT AND INSECT PESTS 





| ACRYLON. 


Spot Fumigant 





AERO* LIQUID HCN Fumigant and ACRYLON* Spot Fumigant 
assure maximum kill at minimum cost ... leave no taste, odor or 


color... do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 
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best methods of long-time protection 
known. Effective when mixed with 
seed at the rate of only 15 parts per 
million, it is best used in combination 
with a carrier dust. The carrier, by 
increasing the volume, insures a bet- 
ter distribution over the seed. Dust 
composed of 3% of DDT in mag. 
nesium oxide or pyrophyllite has been 
found satisfactory, although any 
commercially available dust contain. 
ing 3% DDT can be used. 


DDT dust of this concentration 
should be applied at the. rate of a 
half ounce to a bushel of seed. Seed. 
treating machines can be used effi- 
ciently to coat the seeds with a uni- 
form layer of the protective dust. The 
treatment does not affect germina- 
tion in any way. DDT is a chemically 
active dust that kills insects by con- 
tact, so it is effective regardless of 
the moisture content of the seed. 


Chemically Inactive Dusts 


( 1in chemically inactive dusts 
I iso been found useful for pro- 
1 seed. Their effectiveness is 
th to. be due to their abrasive 


action that breaks the waterproof, 
fatty covering of insects, so thai the 
insects die as a result of the evapora- 
tion of excessive amounts of body 
moisture. Because of their mode of 
action, the effectiveness of inert dusts 
decreases as the moisture content of 
the seed rises above 12%. 


Of numerous chemically inert dusts 
that we have tested, we found mag- 
nesium oxide especially good for pro- 
tecting seed from insects. It is a non- 
poisonous dust used medicinally in 
cases of stomach acidity. Many types 
of magnesium oxide are available on 
the market, and extensive laboratory 
tests have shown that those having 
a particle size of 1 micron or less 
afford excellent protection when 














LIQUID HCN Fumigant provides 


thorough, plant-wide pest control. It pen- 
etrates every crack, crevice or hiding place. 
in your mill and machinery, destroying 
rodents, insects and insect eggs . . . assur- 
ing a complete, efficient clean-up. Be- 
cause of its penetration and killing power, 
Liguiy HCN is economical. 


For maximum results with Liguw HCN 
Fumigant, call in an Industrial Fumiga- 
tion Engineer. If you don’t already know 
of one, we'll be glad to recommend an 
expert serving your locality. 


ACRYLON Fumigant is a volatile 


liquid for fast, easy “spot’’ fumigations. 
You pour a few ounces inside your ma- 
chines—where infestation builds up more 
quickly. It leaves no residue or caked mat- 
ter, and it gets results with relatively short 
exposures. ACRYLON Fumigant is non- 
flammable. 


AcRYLON is applied from handy quart 
bottles with quick-reading fluid-ounce 
graduations, and sold in 15-gallon and 
50-gallon drums. Complete dosage chart 
appears on the label. 








Kill rodents instantly in burrows outside your plant— before they 
have a chance to get indoors. CYANOGAS* A-DUST, the remark- 
able gas-producing powder, can be pumped or dusted into burrows 
and hideouts outside buildings. Not a bait, CYANOGAS A-DUST 
liberates a highly toxic gas that kills rodents quickly! 








AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemicals Division 


30-U ROCKEFELLER PLAZA =. 


NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. + 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Brewster, Fla. * 1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark. 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





CASH for 
YOUR BAGS 


IN L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 
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QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 
COTTON & BURLAP 


® OF ALL SIZES 

© OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

® ASSORTED TO WEIGHT 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 


axe.c) AMERICAN 
| BAG CO. 


Av. N. Ber. 3318-0-0 
119-114 3rd Av. , 
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Reputation 


The quality reputation of your 
flours is mighty important to you 
and nothing will harm it quicker 
than improper diastatic balance. 
It pays to watch these values 


carefully. You can rely on our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


__ It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 


of experience and technical “know 


how.” 
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The Kansas Milling 
WICHITA Company KANSAS 

















ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH. CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 








“ SHUTTLE BRAND ”. 


stands today, as it did a century ago, for 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


of unexcelled quality 


Its uniformity of mesh, tensile strength 
and durability have won high praise and 
the appreciation of countless millers in 
every part of the world. 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD FILS, manu- 
facturers of this outstanding SILK 
BOLTING CLOTH, thank our Ameri- 
can and Canadian friends of the milling 
industry for past favors. They want to 
renew here the assurance that the same 
high standards of quality will be main- 
tained. 


YOU can rely on prompt service and 
accuracy in every detail when your 
requisitions specify: 
All covers and sifter-cloths 
to be made with 


“ SHUTTLE BRAND ” 


Importers: 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. 
100 Gold Street, New York 7 


” 
Distributors: 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. H. ©. PURVINE 
20 Flour Exchange 510 Shelby Building 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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mixed, at the rate of 1 oz. to the 
bushel, with seed containing not more 
than 12% moisture. In general, the 
finer the dust the more effective it is. 
Besides its killing effect, magnesium 
oxide has a repellent property, and 
seeds treated with it are rarely in- 
vaded by insects; besides, it is inex- 
pensive and gives a clean and attrac- 
tive appearance to seed. 


Use of Benzene Hexachloride 


The gamma isomer of benzene 
hexachloride is reported to be highly 
effective in extremely small quanti- 
ties against some types of stored- 
product insects and may prove to be 
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a For over 80 years, Sprout-Waldron Roller 


Mills have been the choice of discriminating 


millers everywhere. 
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a useful insecticide in ‘combating 
them. Supplies now available com- 
mercially have a bad smell that will 
have to be eliminated before it will 
be suitable for use in protecting food- 
stuffs. The fact that it is poisonous 
to warm-blooded animals will also 
have to be considered carefully in 
connection with its possible use in 
foodstuffs. As an insecticide benzene 
hexachloride has the merit of acting 
not only as a stomach poison but as 
a contact agent and as a fumigant. 
Many new compounds are proving 
to be: useful for fumigating mills, 
warehouses and granaries to kill in- 
sects. Methyl bromide has outstand- 


production unit 


ing value for treating bulk commodi- 
ties in vaults, boxcars and ware- 
houses. Because it is sorbed to a 
lesser extent than other fumigants 
in common use, it easily penetrates 
bulk commodities and can be success- 
fully used at relatively low concen- 
trations. In airtight enclosures, dos- 
ages of 1 to 1% Ib. per 1,000 cu. ft. of 
space are generally satisfactory at 
temperatures of 60° F. or above. At 
temperatures below 60° F. the dosage 
should be increased % Ib. per 1,000 
cu. ft. of space for every 5° drop in 
temperature. 

In recent work on the fumigation 
of wheat in tightly calked steel bins, 
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insures unequaled 


cleanliness and efficient operation. 


Now operating in some of the largest 
and most modern flour mills, the Sprout- 
Waldron “46” Roller Mill is the natural 
choice of production men and mill superin- 
tendents who want proven efficiency . . . 
low operating cost and large volume produc- 
tion. It’s a mill that is economical and easy 
to operate. 


Dust-tight, non-corrosive, all-metal feeder 
construction, combined with rugged cast iron 
base all streamlined into one modern 





In planning an expansion or moderniza- 
tion program, be sure that the Sprout-Waldron 
“46” Roller Mill is in your production picture. 


Call your Sprout-Waldron representative 
. «+ or write today for complete details 


Sprout-Waldron & Company, Muncy, Penn- 
sylvania. 


SRPRWN QWMWK 
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it was found that some fumigants 
are retained by the wheat. for unugvy. 
ally long periods; their insecticida] 
action, therefore, lasts much longer 
than one would ordinarily expect. Be. 
cause of this phenomenon, we can use 
successfully fumigants that once were 
considered too low in toxicity to be 
of practical value. Carbon tetrachlo. 
ride, long used in admixture with 
flammable chemicals to reduce the 
fire hazard and with more toxic com. 
pounds to increase volume and aid in 
uniformity of distribution, is being 
used alone with excellent results at 
dosages of 3 gal. per 1,000 bu. At the 
end of exposure lasting a week, con. 
sistently high kills of all stages of 
grain-infesting insects are obtained, 

A mixture of three parts of ethy. 
lene dichloride and one part of car. 
bon tetrachloride when applied to 
wheat in steel bins at the rate of 
4 gal. to 1,000 bu. may be retained in 
killing concentration for as long as 
four months. Applied to wheat bins 
in Kansas in late August or early 
September, it protects the grain from 
insects that migrate to the bins dur. 
ing the rest of the summer and fall. 

For fumigating wheat or corn in 
steel bins, methyl bromide in com- 
bination with various chemicals or 
combinations of chemicals is highly 
effective. A dosage of 2 gal. per 1,000 
bu. of wheat or corn of the following 
mixtures gives a consistently good 
kill: Methyl bromide, 10% by vol- 
ume mixed with carbon tetrachloride 
or ethylene dichloride or methylene 
chloride or propylene dichloride; or 
a 3-to-1 mixture of ethylene dichlo- 
ride and carbon tetrachloride; or a 
3-to-1 mixture of propylene dichlo- 
ride and carbon tetrachloride. 


Other Effective Fumigants 


Other fumigants effective for treat- 
ing grain in steel bins are B-methy- 
lallyl chloride and 1, 1-dichloro-1-ni- 
troethane. Two pounds of B-methy- 
lally chloride in sufficient carbon tet- 
rachloride to make 1 gal. can be used 
at the rate of 2 gal. per 1,000 bu. for 
wheat or corn, and 1 lb. of 1, 1-d- 
chloro-1 nithroethane in sufficient car- 
bon tetrachloride to make 1 gal. can 
be used at the rate of 1 gal. per 1,000 
bu. of corn or 1% gal. per 1,000 bu 
of wheat. 

Ethylene dibromide, suggested a 
a possible grain fumigant by I. E 
Neifert and associates in the depart- 
ment, has recently become available 
in commercial quantities. A mixture 
of one part by volume of ethylene di- 
bromide to nine parts of carbon tetra 
chloride gives a satisfactory kill o 
insects in stored wheat at dosages of 
2 gal. of the mixture per 1,000 bu. 2 
steel bins, and at 4 gal. per 1, 
bu. in wooden farm bins. Because # 
considerable part of the ethylene d- 
bromide is sorbed by the wheat neal 
the surface of the bin, the mixture 8 
admirably suited for the treatment 
of wooden bins in which it is hard 1 
kill the insects in the surface gral). 

Of a number of nitriles (organit 
cyanides) tested as possible gral 
fumigants, 2-chloroacrylonitrile am 
2-chloroacetonitrile compare favor 
ably in toxicity with acrylonitrit 
and trichloroacetonitrile. In admix 
ture with carbon tetrachloride at th 
rate of one part by volume of tht 
nitrile to nine parts of carbon tet!* 
chloride, both compounds were four 









For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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to be highly toxic to insects in wheat 
‘stored in.tight steel bins, when used 
the rate of 1 gal. per 1,000 bu. A 
qixture composed of 5% by volume 
‘gf 2-chloroacrylonitrile, 5% 2, 2, 3- 
ichlorobutyronitrile and 90% car- 
pon tetrachloride, used at the rate 
of 1 gal. per 1,000 bu. of wheat, 
proved to be superior in performance 
to the other combinations I have 
mentioned. The compounds 2-chloroa- 
erylonitrile and 2-chloroacetonitrile 
should be handled carefully to avoid 
spilling the liquid on clothing or skin 
or exposing the perspiring body to the 
yapors, because severe skin irrita- 
tion may result from such exposure. 


Spot Fumigants for Mills 

For the spot fumigation of milling 
units in flour mills, mixtures of equal 
parts by volume of acrylonitrile and 
carbon tetrachloride and 15 parts by 
yolume of ethylene dibromide in.85 
parts of carbon tetrachloride have 
been found effective. In flour mills 
insect infestation is more or less 
concentrated in the milling machinery 
wherever milling stock accumulates 
and is relatively undisturbed. The 
application of a fumigant to the mill- 
ing units every three or four weeks 
will hold the insect population in a 
flour mill to a low level at all times. 

Individual-package fumigation with 
ethyl or methyl formate has been 
practiced in the dried fruit industry 
for many years. More recently iso- 
propyl formate has come into use for 
the purpose, and the method had 
been adapted for the treatment of 
other food products. In treating pack- 
ages of pea soup stock, one cubic 
centimeter of isopropyl formate is 
injected into stout paper bags hold- 
ing 5 lb. of the soup stock. The bag 
is then heat-sealed in two transpar- 
ent viscose bags. This method of 
fumigation should increase in popu- 
larity for treatment of high-priced 
commodities. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing 
article appeared originally in the re- 
cently published yearbook of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Its au- 
thor is in charge of field research for 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine and has specialized on 
fumigation and other methods of con- 
trolling the insect pests of stored 
foodstuffs. In 1940 he was given a 
Modern Pioneer Award in recogni- 
tion of achievement in science and 
invention and in 1946 was awarded 
a Certificate of Appreciation by the 
Quartermaster Subsistence Research 
and Development Laboratory for 
meritorious service in research and 
development phases of the army’s 
food program. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





California Section 
Plans Program for 
Charter Presentation 


SAN FRANCISCO—A charter has 
been granted by the American Asso- 
Ciation of Cereal Chemists to the 
California section and plans are be- 
ing made by officials of the new 
group to hold a charter presentation 
Meeting in April. 

L. H. Luedemann, Albers Milling 
Co., Oakland, Cal., is chairman of 
the section, which now has 43 mem- 
bers. A tentative program for the 
April meeting program includes Dr. 
J. C. Baker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., as the principal speaker. 

Regular monthly meetings have 
been held since the section was 
founded last spring. In December the 
Speaker was Dr. Evelyn Blanchard, 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Golden State Co., who discussed the 
processing and use of milk products. 

Dr. Harold S. Olcott, Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Albany, 
Cal., spoke at the January meeting. 
His subject was ‘Advances in the 
Chemistry of Wheat Gluten,” and a 
part of his presentation included 
showing of many products derived 
from wheat protein. 

The most recent meeting, held Feb. 
4, combined a tour of the General 
Brewing Co., laboratory and plant at 
San Francisco. The tour was followed 
with a buffet supper served at the 
brewery, plus a round-table forum led 
by H. H.-Henius, master brewer of 


the General company. Mr. Henius’ 
topic was “Beer Through the Ages,” 
and he discussed bock beer, ale, lager 
beer and other types of malt bev- 
erages. / 

Officers of the new section, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Luedemann, the chair- 
man, are: W. H. Ziemke, Fairfax 
Bread Co., San Francisco, vice chair- 
man; C. F. Pinney, Langendorf Bread 
Co., San. Francisco, secretary, and 
Lud Reimers, General Mills, Inc., San 
Francisco, treasurer. 

Mr. Luedemann has appointed the 
following committees to serve during 
the. year: employment, laboratory 
methods, membership, program, pub- 
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licity, reception, recreation, research 
digest and sanitation. 

The program committee is headed 
by Mr. Ziemke and plans are being 
made by his committee for an in- 
spection trip to the wheat test plots 
at Davis, Cal., under the direction of 
the California Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 
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want to build 
a better doughnut? 


Monsanto Phosphates for 


Leavening and Mineralization” 


“HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 


Di Galcium Phosphate 
Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 


Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 


Ferric Orthophosphate 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 














The Lincoln Automatic Doughnut 
Machi factured by Dough- 
nut Corporation of America) is just 
one of many pieces of modern equip- 
ment used in Monsanto kitchen labo- 
ratories to test formulated products. 


If you make a prepared mix that you want to make better, Monsanto 


baking technologists can help you develop an improved formula. 
This service to manufacturers will often lead to increased sales as 


cakes, muffins. 


well—not only of doughnuts, but of cakes, biscuits, pie crust, pan- 


Take advantage of Monsanto kitchen laboratory facilities. Here 
your product goes through every stage of development—from an 


exact analysis of basic ingredients to final bake tests—to deter- 
mine.how Monsanto leavening agents can be blended in to provide 
superior formulas for mixes and sales. This service is extended 


without “obligation. 


coupon if you prefer. 


To learn more about how Monsanto can help you develop a better 
product, write to Monsanto Chemical Company, Phosphate Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri — or return the 


District Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. in Canada: 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY e 
Phosphate Division NW-3 e 
1700 South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Missouri 
Please contact me regarding Monsanto phosphates for " 
leavening and mineralization. ° 
SRT Name Title. ° 
. 
Address. 
City. State. 6 
SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Multiwall Bags 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article was adapted from “How to 
Get Best Performance from Bemis 
Paper Bags,” published by Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 

wv ¥ 


ULTIWALL paper bags are 
M strongest when they contain 

the proper amount of mois- 
ture. Allowing the moisture content 
of paper to drop below the normal 
6 to 7% means loss of maximum 
strength for the bags will dry out, 


Need Moisture During Storage 


become brittle and lose their ability 
to “take it.” When bag users en- 
counter excessive breakage in the fill- 
ing process, investigation will usually 
show that the bags have been stored 
in dry rooms and have thus been 
weakened by the loss of their nor- 
mal moisture content. Restoring this 
moisture eliminates such breakage. 
Why do paper bags dry out? It is 
because hot, dry air seeks to regain 
its moisture by stealing it from ob- 
jects with which it comes in contact 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Dry air in a bag storage room makes 
up for its lack of moisture by taking 
it from the bags. Thus, it is impor- 
tant that relative humidity be main- 
tained at a high level. (Relative hu- 
midity, expressed in percentages, is 
the amount of moisture in the. air 
compared to the amount of moisture 
the atmosphere can hold at a speci- 
fied temperature: As the temperature 
drops, the amount of moisture the 
air can hold decreases.) Storage of 
paper bags in a humidity of 50% at 


that contain relatively more moisture. warm temperature is desirable for 









KILL THE PESTS 
THAT KILL YOUR 
PROFITS WITH. 









Penetrates where other gasses fail to reach 
Larvacide fumigates the entire mill or eleva- 
tor. No crevice is left untouched by Larva- 
cide. It’s a thorough blanket action that 
reaches every infected area. 


Kills include egg life and larvae 


That’s what makes Larvacide such a valuable 
adjunct to the Government Food and Grain 
Conservation Program. Larvacide helps you 
cooperate 100% with this campaign to save 
food and grain. 


Kills rats without carcass nuisance 
Larvacide drives them out of their holes to 
die on the open floor. It’s easy to sweep them 
up. As thoroughly toxic to rodents as it is to 
egg life and larvae. 


Warns of its presence-Larvacide is tear gas 
Your own men can apply Larvacide because 
Larvacide is safe. Larvacide gives its own 
warning—there’s no possibility of Larvacide’s 
“creeping up” on the men applying it. 


High pest kill means higher profits 
for you. Send for the complete story. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty St. N.Y. 6 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CINCINNATI OMAHA 
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Letting steam escape into paper bag stor- 
age rooms increases the humidity of the air 
and prevents drying out and weakening of 
the paper. 


maximum absorption of moisture by 
the paper. 

Men in charge of paper bag storage 
will find several simple precautions 
helpful in maintaining or restoring 
proper moisture content for best pa- 
per bag performance. Avoid storing 
bags near furnaces, radiators or in 
rooms where heat is excessive un- 
less ;.the relative. humidity is also 
maintained at a high rate. Don’t store 
bags under roofs.where the sun will 


‘create a dry “attic heat” that absorbs 


all moisture from the paper, or in 
rooms that are poorly. ventilated and 
without proper humidification. 

Be especially watchful for dryness 





Wetting storage room floors helps keep 
moisture in the air. Be sure the bags are 
+. L a on a e. 





in paper bags during extremely hot 
or extremely cold weather. During 
cold weather, moisture content of 
the air may vary suddenly; when it 
is hot and dry, paper will lose mois- 
ture rapidly. Paper bags should not 
be used immediately after delivery, 
for often drafts through freight cars 
lower moisture content during ship- 
ping. .Upon arrival bags should be 
stored in a humid room for 24 to 48 
hours before filling. 

After some experience with paper 


bags, it is not difficult to tell when 


they have. become too dry. One sim- 
ple test is to shake the bags briskly. 
If they “rattle” sharply (a condition 
easily recognized after a few tests) 
they are too dry for best performance 
on the packer and should be: humidi- 
fied before using. 

There are several effective ways 
of maintaining proper relative hu- 
midity in paper bag storage rooms. 
If steam pipes are available, one 
way is to let steam escape into the 
room to keep the air humid. Storing 
bags on dunnage, away from the 
floor, and keeping the floor wet will 
also increase humidity, and it’s a 
good idea to open windows on damp 
or rainy days so that air in the 
storage room can absorb moisture 
from outside air. 

Makeshift humidifiers can be made 
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barrels. Hang cloths over the 
of a barrel filled with water. 


‘The cloth will act as a wick, absorb- 
dng water from the barrel and pass- 
ing it on into the air. A different 
version of the same thing is to drill 


all “needle” holes in horizontal 


water pipes and hang cloths over 
‘these holes. 

_ Many types of commercial humidi- 
available. with capacities 
individual requirements. 


fiers are 
to suit 





ags draped over the side of a barrel of 
ee oe will aid in maintaining a more humid 
atmosphere in the paper bag storage room. 


When facilities for maintaining prop- 
er humidity conditions in paper bag 
storage rooms are not installed, this 
automatic equipment will prove to 
be a profitable investment. 

The.compressed air type of humidi- 
fier requires air under 30 lb. pres- 
sure. This air passes through a noz- 
zie with a whirling motion which 
draws water through the nozzle and 
expels it in an extremely fine mist. 
Control may be either manual or 
automatic. 

Low or high pressure steam is used 
in another type of humidifier. The 
steam passes through a valve into 
the path of a fan which mixes it with 
dry air. Automatic control is main- 
tained by a device which actuates 
the valve to open and close the steam 
port. 

The centrifugal type humidifier re- 
quires only ordinary water pressure 
for operation. The water feeds onto 
a whirling disc which converts it into 
a fine mist by centrifugal force. The 
mist is blown into the air by a fan 
attached to the humidifier. 

Whether a bagging operation is 
large or small, reduced breakage and 
all around more satisfactory perform- 
ance is obtained when paper bags 





Needle holes drilled in the water pipe 
keep these cloths wet and humidify paper 
bag storage room air. 


are given the small additional amount 
of care necessary to insure proper 
moisture content. Use the informa- 
tion contained in this article — It 
pays off! ; 

(A free copy of “How to Get Best 
Performance from Bemis _ Paper 
Bags” may be obtained by writing 
to Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine St., 
St. Louis 2, Mo.) 
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BARNARD & LEAS PLANT 
MOVED TO CEDAR RAPIDS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA ~— The 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., manu- 
facturer of milling machinery for 
more than 90 years, has moved into 
its new plant at Cedar Rapids. All 
operations have been moved from 
Moline, Tl. 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





Since the Ronk interests purchased 
the company three years ago, a re- 
organizational and modernization 
program has been in progress. In con- 
junction with the stepped-up produc- 
tion schedules in the new factory, an 
ambitious personnel training program 
has been inaugurated which is in- 
tended to promote closer coordination 
of production and administrative 
functions. 

George T. Ronk, president of the 
company, said that much of the 


firm’s machinery and equipment has 
been redesigned, with notable changes 
in the square sifters and packers. 


AMINO ACID SYRUP WOULD 


ENRICH BREAD PRODUCTS 


Frederick C. Weber of Eastchester, 
N.Y., has been granted a patent on a 
process to enrich bread with an amino 
acid syrup or concentrate to make it 
a more “complete food.” Mr. Weber 
says that bread is deficient in total 
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protein, “more particularly those of 
the o acids which are essential 
in nutrition.” He adds that his inven- 
tion is designed to correct this defi- 
ciency, at least in part. The amino 
acid syrup or concentrate is made by 
hydrolizing protein materials such as 
dried casein, gelatin, keratin, dried 
egg albumen, wheat gluten, etc. 








Flour Exchange The J.K. HOWIE CO. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











It’s a potent one-word SALES MAKER! 


Your customers, the housewives and mothers 
of 1948, are influenced by the nutritional 
value of the foods they buy. They consider 
vitamins of great importance. The words: 
“Vitamin Enriched” on your label tell them 
that they are making a wise purchase. 


You know that it pays to give your retail 
customers additional food values for greater 
health. By doing this you have boosted 
your sales. Enrichment has made more 
people buy more bread and more wheat 


cereal products. 


Maintain your competitive position. Fea- 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, 


ture that sales-helping word “ENRICHED” 
prominently on your packages. 








MEMO TO MILLERS: 


Make your enrichment complete by in- 
cluding all your brands of family flour, 
farina, corn meal and corn grits. And 
be sure that the enriching premix you 
use contains ‘Roche’ vitamins. 
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INC., NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


History and Development of 
Seed Crushing Industry 


N tracing the history of the seed 
crushing industry, I always quote 
the Psalmist’s paean of praise and 
gratitude: “Bread to strengthen, wine 
to gladden the heart of man, and oil 
to make him of cheerful counte- 


By John W. Pearson 


Which of these three was the first 
manufactured article, it is difficult 
to state definitely. Bread and wine 
were articles for use of the household 
only, while it is probable that the 
manufacture of oil was almost from 
the first carried on for the purpose 


of barter. It was thought the Greeks 
were the first to trade oil about 
900 B.C. 

Very much later, about 30 B.C., 
there was a reference to be found in 
the writings of Vitruvius in his chap- 
ter on farm buildings, where it was 









TYPE A: Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate as the source 


of iron. 
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TYPE B: Single strength. Prepared with 


Reduced Iron (Ferrum Reductum). 


‘GREEN Gabel 


TYPE C: Double strength, Prepared with 
Reduced Iron (Ferrum Reductum). 
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81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
444 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 


TRADE MARK 


@ In recognition of the wide range of individual require- 
ments, three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment 
Concentrates have been developed. Each meets the 
recommendations of the Millers National Federation as 
to composition, and allows an ample safety factor. 

All are finely nfilled to uniform particle size to facilitate 
distribution in your flour. You'll recognize the different 


types by the color imprinted on the label. 


Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for 

quality. At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such 
uniformly high quality is based on vast resources, chemical 
and biological knowledge, and a near-century of 


experience as manufacturing chemists. 
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advised that “the press room should 
be near the kitchen for the more 
convenient preparation of oil.” This 
was where the grapes and olives were 


The early machinery, as was to be 
expected in those days, was of a very 
primitive kind. In the early days, the 
only oil produced was obtained from 
olives, which were first placed under 
a horizontal stone probably operated 
by two women sitting on opposite 
sides of the stone. 

The broken mass was removed 
from the stone, then it was packed in 
round wicker baskets and subjected 
to pressure under a long plank, used 
as a lever, which was held down by 
two, three or more men. 

Later, this system of lever press- 
ing gave way to the wedge press and 
screw press with vertical millstones. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is adapted from an 
address presented by Mr. Pearson 
before a group of students in Liver- 
pool, Eng., and reported by the Brit- 
ish journal, Milling. In introducing 
Mr. Pearson, the chairman of the 
meeting pointed out that a history of 
the Pearson family is almost a his- 
tory of seed crushing in Great Brit- 
ain. In 1860 the first Pearson crush- 
ing plant was established in Gains- 
borough, and facilities later were put 
into operation at strategic points 
throughout the country. At the for- 
mation of the British Oil & Cake 
Mills, Ltd., in 1899 nearly 20 busi- 
nesses were brought together, and 
Isaac Pearson, father of J. W. Pezr- 
son, was appointed managing direc- 
tor of the company. J. W. Pearson 
took over the position when his /a- 
ther died in 1907, remaining as head 
of the organization until his retire- 
ment from business in 1939. Mr. Pear- 
son has held directorships in a num- 
ber of companies, including Unilever, 
Ltd. He has served as president of 
the National Seed Crushers Assn. and 
the International Seed Crushers Assn. 





The original screw press was pushed 
around by a lever, while in the wedge 
press pressure was applied horizon- 
tally by means of a wedge being 
driven downwards by blows from a 
hammer, and later by the fall of a 
mechanically lifted weight. This type 
of press was in use in this country 
up to a comparatively recent date and 
at Hull, where they were at one 
time in use, the sound of the stamper 
.Ppress was very audible to passers- 
by. 
Established as Industry 

It was not until about 1600 that 
seed crushing could be regarded as 
having become an established indus- 
try, at which time there were a num- 
ber of small mills in Europe for 
crushing olives locally. Up to that 
time there had been no movement to 
use these mills for any other pur- 
pose. Probably there had been thou- 
sands ‘of these mills for about 2,000 
years before the industry became an 
established trade. 

The law relating to the uniform 
distribution of pressure in a fluid was 
discovered by Pascall in 1652, and 
this was the origin of our present 
hydraulic presses. It was not until 
nearly 150 years later, in 1795, that 
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Joseph Bramah took out a British 
patent for a special method of appli- 
cation of water or other liquid pres- 
sure to various mechanical devices 
for the transmission and application 
of power. Within a couple of years, 
Bramah made another invention, the 
most important in the history of seed 
crushing. This was the invention of 
the ‘““U” shaped hydraulic press pack- 
ing leather which is in use today. 

It was this patent which formed 
the basis for the introduction of what 
was believed to be the first hydraulic 
oil press, manufactured in 1830 in 
the south of France by the French 
engineer Chambauvet. 

These presses had a ram diameter 
of about 6% in. and worked at a 
pressure of about 853 Ib. per sq. in. 

Within a few years the use of ac- 
cumulators was discovered, and at 
the same time presses of a larger 
and heavier pattern were built. The 
presses in use at that time were those 
with which many of you will be 
familiar. 

In the early years of the 19th cen- 
tury, there were many small fa*- 
tories in England, frequent'y deriving 
their power from windmills. These 
plants consisted of a set of prelim- 
inary breaking rollers, generally ar- 
ranged in pairs horizontally, from 
which the first crushed seed was 
transferred to a pair of vertical edge 
stones, and thence‘to a kettle or open 
pan where the meal was cooked by 
the application of free steam. The 
prepared mea! was thereafter filled 
into a small bag of canvas which 
was placed between plates of what 
is now known as the old-fashioned 
vertical box press, in which from four 
to five cakes were pressed at a time. 

Then came the change to the open 
type of press consisting of a series 
of fiat plates bellied at the center to 
give a grip on the material and fitted 
to take 16 cakes at one pressing. 

The small horizontal pair of rolls 
were superseded by the five high 
ro‘lers, about 4 ft. in length with a 





WHOLE WHEAT MILL—George E. 
Pease, research engineer, division of 
industrial research, Washington State 
College, operating the pilot mill he 
designed for experimental work on 
the development of a new type whole 
wheat flour. The high speed of the 
grinding wheel is the key to the 
Process, Mr. Pease claims. The opera- 
tion is a one-stage grinding process 
and the flour is collected in a large 
cloth filter bag. The flour has been 
tested by the home economics de- 
partment of the college and is re- 
Ported to compare favorably with 
other whole wheat flours. 
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diameter of 16 to 18 in., and presses 
arranged in sets of four. These rolls 
handled. a much greater volume of 
seed and treated it with much higher 
efficiency. The prepared meal is mold- 
ed through an open frame on to a 
plain cloth wrapper, the ends of 
which are afterwards folded over 
the molded cake to facilitate transfer 
to the plates of the hydraulic press. 
When withdrawn from the press, the 
cake is taken to a paring machine 
which removes the oily edges which 
have an, oil content of 25 to 30%. 
This is the type of plant we know 
today, and is conveniently designed 
for variations to be made on certain 


types.of seed comparatively poor in 
oil content., , 

A variation of.:this plant was then 
brought into use when a type of 
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hydraulic press known as.the cage 
press was substituted for the open 
type. This was particularly adapted 
for treatment of seeds rich in oil, 
















OLD MILL AT BURNT MILLS, MD. 


Genin handling became an industry Yrs 


The first American wheat belt extended from Delaware 
and Maryland to central New York. The old mill was 
an integral part of the American scene. 1834 marked an 
important milestone in the milling industry when the 
first modern grain elevator was built in Buffalo. By 1866, 
bulk handling of grain was an established enterprise. ~ 


Insect and rodent infestation of grain in storage was a 
major problem, then as now. The small mills and country 
elevators depended upon the old barn cat or crude traps 
to catch rats and mice—and a top dusting with sulphur 
as an attempt at insect control. 


Dow has participated in the progress of the milling in- 
dustry by developing and making available dependable 
grain fumigants and insecticides. As an indication of 
our continuous research and service, we now offer Dow 
Methyl Bromide with Chloropicrin added, on request. 


Our complete line includes spot and space fumigants, 
grain and food fumigants, and insecticides—including 


DOWKLOR, powerful new Dow Chlordane insecticide. 


Ask your pest control operator or write direct to our 
Fumigant Division for complete information. 


This advertisement is No. 2 of a series covering early days in American milling. If you have a photograph of an old mill, with an 
historical background, possibly of interest to the milling industry, Dow would appreciate an opportunity to consider it for publication. 
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where the prepared meal spread so 
rapidly under the influence of pres- 
sure that it could not be retained 
between the plates of the open press. 
In the cage press, molded cakes are 
subjected to hydraulic pressure when 
the bulk of the oil is expressed, The 
residual cake is then usually with- 
drawn, reground and submitted to 
further pressure in the ordinary type 
of open press. This type of press is 
conveniently adapted for the treat- 
ment of such seeds as sesame, castor, 
groundnuts, palm kernels, copra, etc. 

Another invention, brought to this 
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country in 1908, was the Anderson 
expeller. This was a horizontal bar- 
rel press, in which a screw with a 
gradually diminishing pitch was em- 
ployed to force the meal through the 
barrel. The Schneider press was of a 
similar type, having a barrel ar- 
ranged vertically and relied upon 
the thrust of a direct acting piston 
against a thin film of material. These 
two systems are employed for the 
preliminary pressing generally known 
as clodding. The Anderson type of 
expeller did not stand up to the work 
given to it very well, principally be- 


cause we tried to use on it seed as 
it came to this country. The result 
was that when used on linseed, the 
worm blades were worn down to the 
shaft in about three days. These 
worms are now built of hardened 
steel in sections which stand up to 
the wear very much better. 
Developments in design and detail 
and in the weight of working parts 
have followed with experience, though 
it has not yet been found practicable 
to design an expeller to do the whole 
job in one operation. ‘ 
Running an oil mill is not so sim- 





-Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 


DIABLEND 


for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 


of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 








1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ple as it sounds; it is not merely a 
question of cleaning the seed, cooking, 
pressing and paring away. One mil] 
may get a high oil yield while another 
may get a poor yield, and a great 
deal of attention has to be paid to 
each separate stage in the process. 
Nearly all our seeds have to pass 
through a cleaning process, before 
they are ready for passing to the rolls. 

The object of the rolling operation 
is to fracture the oil cells. Unless 
the oil cells are properly broken down 
or fractured, the subsequent process 
of oil extraction will suffer and rep- 
resent a loss in oil yield to the crush- 
er. It is not good practice, on the 
other hand, to carry the rolling of 
seeds to the extreme. This results in 
the oil cells not only being bruised 
and broken, but the whole mass is 
converted into a dough-like pulp from 
which the process of extracting oil 
may be likened to the difficulty of 
squeezing water out of a _ soapy 
sponge. Every type of seed has to be 
watched and treated separately, and 
the rolling operation needs consider- 
able skill and attention to insure that 
each is performing its own particular 
job efficiently. 

The cooking process requires equal 
care. It is essential for the proper 
treatment of the seed that the cook- 
ing conditions in each kettle are those 
best suited to the type of seed being 
processed. Usual temperatures are 
around 160 to 180 degrees F., but 
this again varies with different types 
of seeds, some requiring higher tem- 
peratures, some lower. It is a matter 
of personal experience and technical 
knowledge to know when the condi- 
tions are correct. 

I once tested a single cake which 
was supposed to have contained 8% 
oil. I had holes bored in the cake in 
various places and there proved to be 
a variation of considerably over 4% 
from one corner to the next and from 
there to the edge. Yield of oil is the 
thing you want most, and it is rather 
curious that it is difficult to calculate 
what the oil yield is going to be. 


It is reasonable to assume that a 
great deal of the difficulty in estimat- 
ing oil content is due to sampling. 
When the laboratory chemist draws 
a sample, how much does he take?— 
a thimbleful!- Can you-expect this to 
really represent a true average of 
100 tons? It is aimost impossible to 
test-100 tons from a thimbleful sam- 
ple. 

The establishment of the chemical 
extraction plant in an oil mill is mere- 
ly an endeavor to put into commercial 
practice the laboratory test adopted 
for the estimation of oil content. The 
preliminary treatment plant is simi- 
lar to that adopted in hydraulic mils, 
the difference being that thereafter 
the crushed material is subjected to 
the action of a chemical solvent. In 
every case the difficulty is in getting 
rid of the solvent. Chemical solveats 
in use are petrol, benzene, carbon bi- 
sulphide, carbon tetrachloride and ‘ri- 
chlorethylene. All have certain 24- 
vantages and disadvantages, but I do 
think there is room for a great deal 
of improvement in this branch of the 
industry. Experience on solvent ©x- 
traction varies widely, but loss of 
solvent averages about two gallons per 
ton of material treated. 

I am not going into the question of 
costs, but I would direct attention 
to it as one of the most vital points 
from a profit making point of view. 
Mills should compare costs in a com- 
parable basis. Maybe they do not 
want to compare costs, but I think 
they should. I am a great believer 
in the free exchange of knowledge, 
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- Better Delivery Schedules 


Now Possildeou... 
THE ECONOMIST 
FLOUR AGITATOR 


...a complete sealed unit for use with 
any gas bleaching or maturing system. 
In addition to its duty of maturing and 
bleaching it can’t be beat for the mixing 
in of vitamin concentrates. Breaks up all 
lumps as it mixes. 





All parts exposed to the gasses are made 
of wood, thereby eliminating the possibil- 
ity of metal corrosion and the resultant 
harmful effects. 


Made in four sizes and may be furnished in Single, Double or Triple Units— Pe * 5, 
-—— GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY — 
S , 
E C 2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. Telephone—Grand 2454 Kansas City 10, Mo. E Cc 
J R | 
1 Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and Vv 


Feed Miiling Industries 
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Co. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 
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London, England 
Blair Milling Co. 
Atchison, Kansas 
Central Soya Co. 
Decatur, Indiana 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Winona, Minnesota 
Bakers Weekly 
New York, New York 
Goodlander Flour Mills Co. 
Fort Scott, Kansas 
American Machine & 

Foundry Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 
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SEE FOR VOURSELF 
HOW THIS DIESEL POWER 


FITS YOUR BUSINESS 


2 "a. Today! Decide to know about 
General Motors Diesels—why 
they are replacing other en- 
~e  gines everywhere— how 
FSi) they are simplifying prob- 
lemsand reducing fuel costs. 
Can they do it for you? 
§ Here are the answers. 








Get this FREE BOOKLET 
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Canmore Band 


The name of “Canmore” stamped 
on Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit 
Gauze is a guarantee of a British 
production from pure silk of the 
finest quality. 

This Bolting Cloth is woven in 
Scotland under the supervision of 
expert Swiss Technicians. 


London Office, Africa House, Kingsway, London,{W.C.2 
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If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 
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and where improvements take place, 
an exchange of knowledge is benefi- 
cial not only to all members of our 
industry but to the nation as a whole. 
I want to see that our seed crushing 
industry is at least up to date with 
any other country in Europe. 

While in the early days of history, 
olives were the primary source of 
oil, it was around the 17th or 18th 
century that other oilseeds and fruits 
came into operation. Probably the 
first of these was linseed, which was 
grown purely for its flax. Subsequent- 
ly it was used for oil extraction. Lin- 
seed is now grown for flax and for oil, 
and this was one of the only crops 
grown for its oil in this country. 

Oilseeds may be divided into two 
major groups, namely, the class of 
oilseeds that produce what we know 
as liquid oils, and those that pro- 
duce solid oils. Those producing liquid 
oils include linseed, cottonseed, rape- 
seed, sesame, soya and poppy, while 
those producing what are called solid 
oils include copra, palm kernels and 
mowrah. The hard oils and the seeds 
rich in oil were handled mainly on the 
Continent of Europe, while in the 
U.K., those seeds comparatively poor 
in oil were processed. The reason for 
this, I think, was because Great Brit- 
ain was an industrial country where 
wages of the working and middle 
classes were relatively much higher; 
there was more money to be spent 
and the standard of living was higher. 
We had become meat eaters and but- 
ter eaters. Therefore, the first re- 
quirement of the seed crusher in 
this country was the production of 
cake for cattle feed, while that of 
the European crusher was mainly 
that of oil production. Cake was of 
little value on the Continent because 
they were not meat eaters. They were 
greater oil users and their cake was 
residual. 

Later, when the consumption of but- 
ter increased in this country and the 
margarine industry expanded, there 
was again a demand for the solid oils, 
and plants were altered to enable 
palm kernels, copra, etc., to be dealt 
with. Palm kernels caused a lot of 
bother, and it was not long before 
millers realized how : difficult palm 
kernels were to process. You cannot 
overgrind palm kernels if you want 
to get the best of the oil out. By the 
time you have taken all the oil out, 
the cake is gritty in the mouth, 
woody and unpalatable to both feel 
and taste, and we had great difficulty 
in getting cattle to consume it. In 
Germany originally, palm _ kernel 
crushings were fed to pigs and was 
the only effective substitute for bar- 
ley meal. 

Cottonseed has the next biggest 
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SCOURER 





7 TESTED IMPROVEMENTS—sturdy, rigid construction, in- 
creased capacity, improved controlled scouring, more selective 
aspiration, space-saving compactness, economical operation, 
elimination of infestation pockets. Write for full details. 


HAAKY MFG. Co., 511 Vandalia St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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consumption to linseed and was 
crushed in America long before it 
was crushed in this country. Cotton- 
seed pressed in the American way, 
by decortication produces a fairly 
clear, dark yellow oil. In the seed 
there is a mass of minute brown 
cells which contain an interesting 
black coloring matter known as 
Gossypol. 

The practice of processing cotton- 
seed in this country differs consider- 
ably from that of the American 
crushers. The American crusher ce- 
corticates the whole of the secd, 
crushing only the kernel, thereby pro- 
ducing a cake rich in albuminoids and 
highly concentrated as a feeding stuf. 
In this country we have quite a dif- 
ferent use for it. The practice here 
is to crush the whole of the seed in 
one operation and feed the cake to 
sheep and cattle on grass. This sys 
tem produces a cake of lower va 
with a lesser degree of concentrati 
and consequently, a more bulky fe: 
ing stuff. The cake retains cert: 
astringent properties and, as is w: 
known to every farmer who feeds i 
to his cattle, is a most lucrative fee 
with the lush grass of this coun‘ 
and an excellent fattening food. 


Up to the middle of the last c 
tury, the production of cattle ca 
was looked upon in very casual fa 
ion, and but little attention was pii 
either to purity or condition. Orig 
ally, when the standard cake was 1): 
seed cake, it was familiarly know 
as “oil cake,” and to the farmer, 
cake was thé product of the linse» 
mill, probably containing a little . 
such added ingredients as it mig 
suit the miller to introduce. Sever 
price competition resulted in unsc: 
pulous millers introducing a consid«r 
able percentage of adulterants in 
their cake. The fact that the wor 
“pure” appeared on every cake 
not appear to bother their conscience 

Gradually, however, the agricultur- 
al authorities began to take exceptivn 
to the wide variations and decided to 
do something about standardizing »il 
cake products. 

The result of this decision was the 
passing of the Merchandise Marks 
Act of 1887, which provided that any 
staternent made by way of trade- 
mark, brand or advertisement, should 
be effective as a warranty of tru‘h 
of such statement. Up to the time of 
the passing of this act, millers were 
not averse to putting the word “pure” 
on their products, but with the pass 
ing of the act, 75% of them remove 
the word “pure” from their produc 
and brands, nevertheless still adulte: 
ating their products. 

The first Fertilizers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act of 1893 went a very gre 
deal further. 
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Every month we're telling Bakers 
the story you know 
about Multiwalls 


Yes, every month we’re telling them — and it’s taking hold! More 
and more, the Baking Industry is finding out that economical 


St. Regis multiwall paper bags are ideal containers for flour. 


They're Sanitary. Multiple layers of tough paper repel 
infesting insects ... prevent rodent contamination. 


They Prevent Siftage. That tough kraft paper prevents 
flour loss. Multiwalls keep storage areas clean. 


They Empty Clean. Flour can’t cling to multiwalls, so 
none is lost. When hidden waste is stopped, more loaves 
of bread are produced. 


The story can’t be told too often! These are the reasons why lead- 
ing millers and bakers vote for multiwalls for flour. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF sR $T. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE « NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 
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SEPAR@TIQNS BY LENGTH 
WITH: CARTER DISCS 


Nothing could be sim or more effective than 
the Carter Disc @ethod of length separation. 


Undercut pockets pigk up bd in they are de- 
signed to handle and ta Se -g D 
for the separation o d seeds grai a 


pockets pick out the weed seeds “7 are shorter 
than the grain being handled. No terial 
or grain of more (or less, as the case ma ) than 
the desired length can remain in the disc pockets 
as they rise during operation. Different types of 
discs are applied for each kind of grain being 
cleaned. 


= 2 THOUSANDS OF BOCKETS 
TO ASSURE THOROUGH SEP ATJONS 


Individual Carter Discs make up the disc se , pr ing 
thousands of pockets for accurate, thorough separatio he 
ed 


entire mass of grain g 


comes in contact wit e pockets. 
A special return con enables the 
operator to send th ngs from the 
tail-end discs back t e d end of 


the disc section for re-cle . The op- 
erator has positi ontro he clean- 


ing a | 
& 
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3 THE COMPLETE MAC ee 


A CARTER DISC SEPARATOR 


Compact, economical, and all-enclosed for efficient 
and profitable operation. Install Carter Disc Sep- 


Here’s the complete unit for that vital spot in the 
mill cleaning system. Carter Disc Separators are 


available in sizes and types to meet your particular 
needs. Machines can be mounted singly or in series. 


arators in your wheat cleaning system. Thorough 
cleaning is important to your flour quality! 
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THE BURDEN OF PROFITLESS 
OPERATION 
E have from time to time discussed in 
W these comments the difficulty just now 
facing the entire American milling industry in 
its efforts to adjust flour production to the cur- 
rently reduced demand both for domestic con- 
sumption and export shipment. While this pres- 
ent outlet for flour may very well be at low point, 
its fu!l recovery to what for several years has 
come ‘0 be regarded as “normal” demand is not 
yet in sight. This is especially true of export mar- 
kets, both in free commerce and in the govern- 
ment’s operations, involved as they are in the 
compl:xities of international relations and the 
decisicas yet to be made by Congress and the 
admin 
Yet, it is perfectly clear that, whatever else 
the fu'ure may have in store for American mill- 
ers, it is unlikely that they will in the foresee- 
able fi'ture have opportunity to equal last year’s 
four production of more than 300,000,000 sacks. 
World needs might, it is true, supply such a mar- 
ket if the people or nations of the earth could 
find the means with which to buy it, or if this 
country had the willingness and resources to con- 
tinue civing it away. Neither of these is likely. 
There remains, also, the virtual certainty of a 
substantially reduced wheat harvest next sum- 
mer, which, should the government continue its 
policy of giving preference to millers abroad by 
supplying them with wheat to grind in compe- 
tition with our own mills, inevitably would re- 
duce flour production in this country. 


stration. 


While complete statistics are not available, it 
is well known that American millers, in doing 
their part through the years of war and in the 
current period of false peace, have increased 
their grinding capacity by somewhere between 
fifteen and twenty per cent. This has been ac- 
complished not only by restoring long idle mills 
to production but by increasing the output of 
every plant, large and small, both by squeezing 
in every available piece of equipment and operat- 
ing six or seven full days a week, with accom- 
panying enormously increased costs, primarily for 
labor but proportionately for all things, not to 
mention the wear and tear inevitably resulting 
from operation of mills to extreme limits with 
a minimum of repairs and replacements. 

The increase in capacity of merchant mills has 
just about offset the capacity loss through re- 
tirement of the smaller custom mills, so that aft- 
er three years, the total milling capacity is about 
Unchanged, even though there are about 400 
fewer milling companies listed in this journal’s 
1948 edition of its List of Flour Mills in the U.S., 
soon to be published. 

As a result of all of these things, the whole 
industry today finds itself in the unenviable pos- 
Session of two things, neither of which is by any 
mé€asure desirable. The first of these is an over- 
built plant. The second and doubtless even more 
important is what may fittingly be described as 
4 “hang-over” of eagerness to continue operation 
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of its plant to its maximum on a six-, 
seven-day schedule. 


or even 


It is true that this ambition has been some- 
what curbed by application by the useful science 
of arithmetic in revealing that, under effective 
management, most flour mills can produce flour 
under five-day operation at little or no greater 
cost per unit than by seven-day running, with 
its accompaniment of time-and-a-half and dou- 
ble-time labor costs and multiplied expenses ev- 
erywhere in the mill. It also has been revealed 
that to sell a five-day production at a reason- 
able margin over cost is more profitable than to 
sell the products of seven-day operation for less 
than the cost of wheat and milling. 


Yet, it is at the moment reasonably apparent 
that by no means all of the millers of this broad 
land are going to be convinced of the merits of 
this quite simple truth overnight, however point- 
edly it has been emphasized by the prices at which 
flour recently has been sold. We find that eager- 
ness to maintain high production and its result— 
inevitable as death and taxes—declining profits, 
is still doing business as best it can at the old 
stand under the battered old sign, ‘Buyers’ Mar- 
ket—What’ll You Give?” 

Lest the picture we have here presented ap- 
pear altogether too grey, we here present a pro- 
posal made the other day by an intelligent and 
commercially astute miller which appeals to us 
as meriting the most serious consideration of ev- 
ery member of the milling industry. Quite sim- 
ply, it is that all millers, quite independent of 
current ups and downs of demand and without 
regard to what any other miller may do, ruth- 
lessly chop off the top-heavy and clearly unneed- 
ed part of his production and, for such time as 
may be necessary, produce only seventy-five .per 
cent of the amount of flour he has been making 
during the emergency demand. By doing this he 
would be doing no more than numberless indus- 
notably including agriculture, have for 
years been doing in compliance with advice and 
even demands of government that they limit 
their production of all things to the effective de- 
mand. 


tries, 


. Such action taken by individual millers would 
violate no law of the land but rather would be 








in compliance with sound and fundamental eco- 
nomics most simply expressed by the phrase 
that production beyond need is waste. Further- 
more, since even moderately prolonged continua- 
tion of the present situation of production in ex- 
cess of demand almost certainly would force 
millers to reduce production, meeting the sit- 
uation in advance of the event would be to their 
essential benefit. 


These present conditions are not going to last 
forever. Indeed, with hunger in the world cer- 
tain to continue through many years and with 
bread the most essential food for alleviating it 
among civilized people, it well may end sooner 
than we think. In. this situation for American 
millers to reduce surplus flour production at its 
source would be no more than the exercise of 
simple commonsense, harming no one and, if for- 
tune favors, keeping themselves and their in- 
dustry on a level with all else in the economy 
of a disturbed world. 


WHO SHOULD PAY?P 

UR attention has been called to a circular 
() issued by the director of an association of 
millers, whose members sell their products chief- 
ly to bakers, calling their attention to what ap- 
pears to be a new slant associated with the 
steadily increasing use of multiwall paper bags 
being used to replace the second-hand bags, the 
use of which is being prohibited in a steadily 
increasing number of states, with possible ulti- 
mate action by the federal government. 

As the situation is presented in the circular, 
complaints are being received by millers from 
baker customers that in many instances a cer- 
tain small number of paper bags are likely to be 
broken in transit or handling, with a considerable 
loss of flour escaping and subject to damage. 
The bakers suggest that if millers would make a 
point of putting into each car five or ten “slip- 
over” bags they would be most useful to the bak- 
ers themselves in salvaging the flour which es- 
capes through the ruptures and thus saving them 
a, perhaps only small, loss of flour. 

The association director calls his members’ at- 
tention to the fact that, while this is a minor 
matter, the inclusion of as many as ten of these 
“slip-over” bags, at a cost in small lots of ten 
cents each, in every car of flour would be a meas- 
urable item of cost over a period of a year. With 
all good humor, he also makes the point that it 
would be quite as equitable to ask the bag manu- 
facturers to include these slip-over containers in 
each shipment of bags to the miller as it would be 
for the miller to assume the loss through break- 
age in transit by including empty bags for the 
baker’s own convenience and benefit. 

While the point and the expense involved cer- 
tainly is a somewhat minor matter, many mill- 
ers appreciating that even a dollar a car mounts 
up to a measurable item of cost in the long run, 
have refused their customers’ requests and others 
are reported to be considering the matter with- 
out much enthusiasm for paying this additional 
toll not included in the price. Viewing the mat- 
ter from the sidelines, our own horseback guess 
is that the quite simple solution of the difficulty 
would be for bakers who believe these few added 
bags would decrease loss through breakage might 
request their miller suppliers to put the desired 
number of empty bags in the car and add the 
cost to the invoice. 
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Russian Political Expansion Linked 
to Grain Deals in Eastern Europe 


LONDON—How far Russian politi- 
cal expansion is bound up with recent 
grain deals is a matter for conjec- 
ture in London trading circles. Some 
weeks ago Valerian Zorin arrived in 
Prague to supervise deliveries of Rus- 
sion grain to Czechoslovakia. Refu- 
gees reaching Frankfurt, Germany, 
now say that Zorin is one of Molo- 
tov’s right-hand men at the Kremlin 
and that it was he who gave the sig- 
nal for the Communist coup. 

Recent developments in Czechoslo- 
vakia give point to opinions now ex- 
pressed that Russia aims to isolate 
eastern European trade by a series 
of reciprocal trade agreements to in- 
clude all countries not covered by the 
European Recovery Program. In addi- 
tion to Russian infiltration, satellite 
countries are now attempting to trade 
with the Russian zone of Germany. 
Poland has already opened negotia- 
tions and it is understood that Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Roumania are 
making plans for the establishment 
of trading missions in Berlin. Inter- 
zonal trade in Germany is limited 
and consists mainly of a_ small 
amount of bartering. 

Control commission officials con- 
sider that one of the effects of Com- 
munist domination in Czechoslovakia 
will be the diversion of trade from 
the West to the East. Formerly, more 
than half of Czech trade went 
through Hamburg, and it is expected 
that the Danube and Danzig will now 
be used. All countries beyond the 
iron curtain, however, are said to be 
short of capital equipment, and 
whether Russia can supply all re- 


quirements is open to doubt. One of 
the effects of cutting off contact with 
western economy may well be a de- 
cline in production. Harvesting ma- 
chinery, especially, is in short sup- 
ply. 

Developments in Czechoslovakia 
foreshadow the nationalization of all 
firms employing more than 50 people. 
Land reform will be directed against 
the big property owners, and observ- 
ers say that it is intended to break up 
all estates of more than 123 acres. 
Land will be divided among the land- 
less agricultural workers. There is no 
question, as yet, of organizing collec- 
tive farms on the Russian principle, 
and it is considered here that the use 
of small farm units might lead to in- 
efficiency with a reduction in the crop 
potential. A further intention of the 
new government is the control of 
all imports and exports by the state 
and the elimination of wholesalers. 

Opinion in Europe is that now, 
more than ever before, is the time 
for the remaining 16 nations of west- 
ern Europe to cooperate in maintain- 
ing their present systems and to 
fight for a restoration of free trading. 
It is for this reason that the propos- 
als of ERP are welcomed. The coup 
in Czechoslovakia and reported pres- 
sure on Finland is causing anxiety in 
other countries. Elections are sched- 
uled for April 18 in Italy, and plans 
are now being made to check the ac- 
tivities of the Cominform. Turkey, 
where the grain crop was badly dam- 
aged by disastrous floods, is another 
area where the effect of Russian in- 
fluence may be felt shortly. 





British M. P. Urges 
Trade Pact With 
Russia Be Cancelled 


LONDON—A demand for the can- 
celing of the Anglo Russian trade 
agreement was made by Sir David 
Robertson in Parliament March 2. 
He said that nearly all the capital 
goods Britain is supplying to Russia 
under the agreement is war potential 
and Russia is behaving “just short 
of war.” 

Sir David added, “Trading weapons 
of war—because that is what they 
are—for cattle feedstuffs is just too 
high a price.” 

Other members attacked the price 
paid for coarse grains, in reply to 
which Harold Wilson, president of 
the Board of Trade, said that the 
prices paid were considerably below 
the highest prices ruling at present, 
including some of the prices for grain 
in certain commonwealth markets. 
He claimed that the deal had assisted 
in lowering grain prices in the Chi- 
cago market. 

Another member said that there 
was a real evil in government to gov- 
ernment trading, since when govern- 
ments quarrel over trade it might 
lead to war. References Were made 


to the “disastrous” result to the 
country of the system of bulk buy- 
ing. It was alleged that the cost of 
bulk purchasing to date on rising 
commodity markets was only a frac- 
tion of what it would cost when those 
markets started to decline and when 
the government were found to have 
large unhedged stocks of all those 
commodities. The government atti- 
tude, said anti-socialist members, was 
that such points did not matter, as 
the taxpayer would foot the bill. 
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$1,750,000 UNITED GRAIN 
ISSUE IS WELL RECEIVED 


TORONTO—A new issue of $1,- 
750,000 United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, 4% sinking fund bonds, 
dated March 1, 1948, and due March 
1, 1963, has been well received. The 
price is $100, with accrued interest 
to yield 4%. 

The bonds carry a sinking fund 
provision amounting to $75,000 on 
March 1, 1957, and $275,000 annually 
on March 1, 1958 to 1962, inclusive, 
which is sufficient to retire virtually 
the entire issue by maturity. Earn- 
ings available for bond interest in 
the fiscal year ended July 31, 1947, 
amounted to $1,113,404 before de- 








preciation and $596,141 after depre- 
ciation. 

’ United Grain Growers, Ltd., incor- 
porated in May, 1911, one of the 
largest grain elevator businesses in 
Canada. Complete facilities are owned 
by the company for the buying, sell- 
ing and storing of grain in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. At Port 
Arthur, Ont., a terminal elevator 
with a capacity of 5,500,000 bu. is 
owned by the company, and in Van- 
couver a terminal elevator with a 
capacity of 2,600,000 bu. is operated 
by a subsidiary. In addition to the 
direct grain operations, the company 
transacts a large business in the sale 
of coal, flour, binder twine and other 
material used in farming communi- 
ties of western Canada. 

With the proceeds of this issue the 
company is acquiring an additional 
115 elevators to bring the total num- 
ber now owned to 635. 
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Crop Reports Reveal 
Little Damage from 
European Icy Spell 


LONDON—Reports now confirm 
the view that the sharp spell of cold, 
icy weather has done little harm to 
growing crops in Europe. Protection 
was afforded by heavy falls of snow 
and it is possible that the frost was 
more beneficial than damaging, inso- 
much as_ excessive growth was 
checked. In any case, the cold spell 
came early enough in the season to 
allow the replanting of any areas 
where winter-proud wheat was irre- 
parably ruined. : 

Milder weather is now fairly gen- 
eral in Europe, thus giving a boost 
to forecasts of good outturns this 
year. 

In Britain growers welcomed the 
frost because it broke up the heavy 
land. Spring sowings, however, are 
expected to be subject to another 14 
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days’ delay because the land needs 
to dry out after the snow has melted, 
The cold retarded growth and the 
country merchants on the London 
Corn Exchange were optimistic. 

Roumania reports that the cold con. 
ditions did not remain long enough 
to strike through the protective snow 
covering, although some damage js 
reported in areas where the frost was 
not accompanied by snow. Italian 
sources state that the crops, which 
came on rather too well for safety, 
were checked, and process is now be- 
ing maintained under the prevailing 
milder conditions. Bulgarian reports 
speak of increased spring sowings, 
French growers are satisfied with 
present conditions and appear to be 
recovering from the setbacks die to 
floods earlier in the year. Poriugal, 
which also experienced the cold spell 
and had earlier flooding troubles, re- 
ports that winter sown crops are pro- 
gressing, but that field work s'il] is 
held up. 

German forecasts still are op! imis- 
tic, although there can be no return 
to prewar yields due to feriilizer 
shortage. In the western zone the 
bread grain acreage for the 1948 
harvest, including winter and spring 
sowings, is estimated at 5,390,000, an 
increase of 1,240,000 acres over last 
year. If the postwar yield of over 18 
bu. an acre is maintained, the esti- 
mated crop should be in the region 
of 107 million bushels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
STORED GRAINS INCREASE 


TORONTO—According to the lat- 
est report of the board of grain com- 
missioners for Canada, stocks of all 
grains in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators increased more 
than 800,000 bu. during the week 
ending Feb. 26. At the close of busi- 
ness Feb. 26 a total of 39,980,026 bu. 
grain was in store at lakehead ele- 
vators, compared with 39,153,142 the 
previous week and 27,798,084 a year 
ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


H. T. CRETNEY APPOINTED 
TO FILL OGILVIE POST 


TORONTO — H. T. Cretney has 
been appointed by the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., to fill the position 
vacated by T. G. Crawford as On- 
tario division manager. Mr. Cretney 
has been with the company since 
1929, most of which time has been 
spent in the east as maritime sales 
manager. W. R. Duff has been ap- 
pointed maritime manager in place of 
Mr. Cretney. For several years Mr. 
Duff has looked after the company’s 
interests in northern Ontario. 





$~— 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — Sir John Boyd 
Orr, at the close of the fourth 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
conference in Rome Feb. 21, said 
that with good weather until spring 
Europe’s 1948 wheat harvest should 
total about 50 million tons, far more 
than last year’s disastrous crop. 
“Depending on the weather,” de- 
clared Sir John, “we already see an 
end to the rationing of bread and 
potatoes in many European coun- 
tries.” On the other hand, Sir Ralph 
Enfield, chief economic adviser to the 
British ministry of agriculture said, 
same place, same date, that the over- 
all picture as regards Britain appears 
to.be no brighter than it was last 
year. Food supplies would remain se- 





By George E. Swarbreck 





verely restricted for some time t? 


come. 
x** 


Denmark has lost her fight with 
Britain over the provision of dollars 
for the purchase of feed in America. 
However, the Danes are to get high- 
er prices for their bacon, butter and 
eggs and will receive increased sup- 
plies of coal and steel, according t? 
the trade agreement announc:d by 
the Danish Foreign Office Feb. 22. 


xk 
An official Russian government 
statement says that the country now 
has 4,234 state farms with an aggre 
gate sown area of several n illion 
acres, The largest grain farm 's the 
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rant” in the Rostov region with 
000 acres of sown land, and its 
wwn flour mill and biscuit factory. 
Deliveries of collective farm grain 
are now in excess of those in 1940 
and autumn sowings for the 1948 
harvest are 103% of plan. It is in- 
tended to increase spring sowings in 
1948 by 2146% over 1947. 

Siberia expects to extend its cul- 
tivated area by more than 4 million 
acres this spring. The area sown to 
spring wheat, which is Siberia’s 
main crop, will be nearly one third 
larger than last year. The. Soviet has 
made extensive plans for the increase 
of the food manufacturing industry 
and it is stated that the total capac- 
ity of the bread bakeries has now 
passed the prewar mark. The experi- 
ence of the two months since the 
abolition of food rationing has proved 
that the industry is fully coping with 
the requirements of the population. 
Forty-two new bakeries are to be 
built this year and they will be re- 
sponsible for a wide assortment of 
bread and flour products. 


kk * 
Eire has opened negotiations in 
Buenos Aires for purchases of wheat 
from Argentina. 


xk*wk 

Further extensions of Soviet trade 
are reported. A Brussels report says 
that an agreement has been signed 
between Russia and Belgium for an 
exchange of goods, Belgium’s share 
being 400,000 tons of wheat. Bulgaria 
has also contracted for 75,000 tons 
of wheat to be transported in Soviet 
owned ships through the Black Sea. 


xk 

Britain is now calorie-conscious. A 
calorie is the unit used to express 
the fuel or energy value of food, and 
a thin slice of bread equals 50 cal- 
ories. An egg is 70 calories, a plain 
cookie 75 calories and a pint of beer 
250 calories. The rationed foods al- 
lowed to a miner are the equivalent 
of 2,860 calories a day, a steelwork- 
er 2,150, an agricultural worker 2,- 
70 and an office worker or house- 


wife 1,720. 
xk *& 


In England and Wales, 2,022,000 
acres have been sown with winter 
wheat, as compared with 1,852,000 
acres last year. Rye acreage has in- 
creased by 24,000 acres to 56,000 


acres. 
xk 


Emmanuel Shinwell, former labor 
agitator and now minister for war, 
is reported as stating that bread, 
milk, transport and other essential 
services should be provided free. At 
least, qualifies Mr. Shinwell, the tax- 
payer should pay. It is an interesting 
fact that many people thought that 
coal nationalization, put through 
Parliament by Mr. Shinwell, meant 
free coal for evermore. After a 
year’s experience they are having an- 
other think because the price of coal 
under nationalization has increased 
considerably. Point is added, howev- 
er, to Mr. Shinwell’s remarks by the 
fact that the trade has for some 
time been discussing rumors that the 
flour and bread industries were 
Scheduled for nationalization. Wheth- 
€r such schemes would be practicable 
8S another matter, say traders, for 
there is a big gap between theory 
and practice. 


x* 


_ The British ministry of education 
iS organizing short courses for bak- 
ery teachers in cooperation with the 
national board for bakery education. 
Subjects ranging from bakery sci- 
ence and research to hygiene will be 
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covered. Baking authorities have also 
opened negotiations with the ministry 
for the establishment of a national 
college for the industry and ener- 
getic measures are being taken to 
improve the facilities available for 


students. 
xk kk 


Heavy workers in industry con- 
sume 38,500 tons of bread every four 
weeks, over and above their ordinary 
rations. This figure represents 10.8% 
of the total quantities allowed to all 
consumers, announced John Strachey, 
minister of food, in the House of 
Commons Feb. 20. 


xk k 


Rumania and Egypt have made an 
agreement to exchange corn and cot- 
ton. Rumania has always provided a 
good market for Egyptian cotton, al- 
though a Bucharest report states 
that plans are now being made to in- 
crease native cotton cultivation. Corn 
has also been sent to the USSR, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Holland, 
thus accounting for 128,440 tons of 
the 302,535 tons collected’ by the Na- 
tional Institute of Cooperation up to 
the end of January. Home consump- 
tion accounted for a further 64,196 
tons and the balance is being held in 
reserve in the institute’s silos. 


xk kk 
Rumania intends to sow between 
500,000 and 600,000 acres with spring 
wheat this year. Purchases of Rus- 
sian spring wheat seed have been 
made by a Rumanian buying com- 
mission in Moscow. 


xk 

Sir Stafford Cripps, chief economic 
minister of the British government, 
is the only socialist minister with 
the courage to warn the country that 
“the precipice is being rapidly ap- 
proached.” Other socialist ministers 
are renowned for their optimistic 
forecasts of the rosy future opening 
before Britain and a deep glow of sat- 
isfaction appears to pervade the 
ranks, especially when some large 
scale bulk purchase is made, albeit 
at fancy prices. Such deals cause 
consternation among _ experienced 
traders in grain, feed and other com- 
modities and they echo the anxiety 
of austere Sir Stafford Cripps. Such 
a state of affairs prompted Harold 
Macmillan, right wing member of 


Parliament for Bromley, Kent, to re- ' 


mark Feb. 20 that just as the Gad- 
arene swine were about to plunge 
over the steep place into the sea, one 
is said to have observed. ‘‘Cheerio, 
boys, we’re rounding recovery cor- 
ner!” 
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CANADIAN OAT EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian rolled oats and oatmeal in 
the six months from Aug. 1 to Jan. 
31, have been more than twice as 
large as the exports of oats when 
converted into bushel quantities. In 
January exports of rolled oats and 
oatmeal were equivalent to 255,224 
bu. oats, including 112,103 bu. for 
British Empire countries. The United 
Kingdom’s share was 74,049 bu. In 
the six-month period under review, 
rolled oats and oatmeal exports 
amounted to 2,145,035 bu., while ex- 
ports of oats alone were only 1,012,- 
666 bu. 
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NEW WHEAT DEVELOPED 








TORONTO—Cascade is the name 
of a new wheat developed by the 
dominion department of agriculture 
for growing in eastern Canada. It is 
a soft white wheat, low in protein 
and suitable for cake and pastry 
trade. 
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Dr. L. H. Newman 


Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion Ce- 
realist, Ottawa, retired Feb. 28 from 
the post that was previously held by 
the late Sir Charles Edward Saun- 
ders, who developed Marquis wheat. 
Dr. Newman was in Winnipeg recent- 
ly, attending the National Research 
Council and the meetings of the Na- 
tional Barley and Linseed Flax com- 
mittee. Under Dr. Newman many 
new and important varieties of grain 
were developed. He was born at Mer- 
rickville, Ontario, 66 years ago, and 
graduated from the Ontario Agricul- 
ture College at Guelph in 1903. He 
did postgraduate work at Iowa State 
College, Cambridge University, and 
at Svalof, Sweden. He was one time 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian 
Seed Growers Assn. He is a past 
president of the Canadian Society of 
Technical Agriculturists, (Now the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada); A 
member of the American Society of 
Agronomists, the Genetics Society of 
America, L’association Francais pour 
Vavance des sciences, the Sveriges 
Utsadesforening, Sweden, and L’asso- 
ciation internationale des selection- 
neurs de plants. He had served as 
Dominion Cerealist since 1923. 





SHORTAGE OF WHEAT 
RESTRICTS OPERATIONS 


TORONTO — D. I. Walker, presi- 
dent of Purity Flour Mills, Toronto, 
has announced that due to a short- 
age of milling wheat in Canada it 
will be impossible to maintain max- 
imum operations throughout the re- 
mainder of the company’s fiscal year. 
However, improved operating condi- 
tions will enable the company to 
maintain its level of net earnings, 
he added. 
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CLEARANCES REACH PEAK 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat only to overseas 
destinations for the week ending Feb. 
26 climbed to a new high for the cur- 
rent crop year of 4,328,000 bu., bring- 
ing the total clearances since Aug. 
1, up to 72,500,000 bu. A small parcel 
of rye, amounting to 38,442 bu., com- 
pleted the export movement for that 
week. Export business in Canadian 
wheat and flour last week totaled 
6,775,000 bu., and of this total 2,- 
516,000 bu. went to the U.K. The re- 
mainder, made up of 335,000 bu. of 
wheat and 3,624,000 bu. in the form 
of flour, went to countries outside of 
the British Empire. 
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very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











-Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 





— 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











. . . ~ 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, | 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA © able Addre 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 











Member Millers’ National Federation 
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“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





L«ng Distance Telephone 32 
Cxble address —’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“RUSSELL'S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western - 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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CARGILL 


PECIAL 


ERVING 
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Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
OaBLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
44¢ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


NEBRASKA 


WYMORE oe 
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Bureau Rules on 
Taxes on Deferred 
Grain Sales 


WASHINGTON—For tax purposes, 

farmers must not defer reporting in- 
come from grain dealings from one 
year to the next unless the sales 
price is fixed in the year after the 
grain is delivered. This ruling was 
given by the internal revenue bureau 
to a grain firm of Kansas City. 
_ The bureau sent a copy of the let- 
ter to Sen. Wherry of Nebraska in 
response to his query last fall on 
farmers’ taxes. Sen. Wherry said he 
had found many farmers were hold- 
ing grain off the market to keep their 
1947 taxes down. He asked whether 
income from 1947 crops could not be 
reported as part of 1948 receipts. 

The bureau replied that such de- 
ferment is possible only where prices 
are not set at the time of sale. In 
all instances income is considered as 
being received when a sale is made, 
and it becomes taxable when re- 
ceived. 

Thus, if a farmer sells his crop in 
September, 1947, and either receives 
cash immediately or agrees to take 
cash later at a price agreed on at the 
time of sale, the receipts are part 
of 1947’s taxable income. 

If, however, the farmer delivers 
his grain to a buyer in September, 
1947, but does not fix the price until 
some time in 1948, the income is not 
considered as received until the price 
is determined. In this instance, it 
would be part of 1948’s taxable in- 
come. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRESS PRINT BAG SALES 
SUBJECT OF TBMA MOVIE 


CHICAGO—The Textile Bag Man- 
ufacturers Assn. has prepared a 10- 
minute sound movie in color for show- 
ing at bakery association meetings, 
before sales groups in the flour mill- 
ing industry and in individual plants. 
The picture, “Prize Package,” is de- 
signed to show bakers and others how 
the costs of flour containers may be 
reduced or recovered through the use 
of dress print textile containers. 

The movie is a biography of a cot- 
ton bag and depicts its double life, 
first as a 100-lb. flour sack and sec- 
ondly as a piece of cotton material 
from which housewives may make 
dresses, slip covers, draperies and 
numerous other household items. 

“Prize Package” presents graph- 
ically the step-by-step merchandising 
plan which the textile bag trade 
association says is enabling many 
bakers to eliminate flour container 
costs entirely and still others to list 
the one-trip cotton bag as a profit 
item. 

Specific instructions for disposing 
of bags through outlets by bakers 
are embodied in a dialogue. Picture 
sequences show how the bag fabric 
is made available to housewives 
through house-to-house bakery sales, 
retail bakeries, grocery and depart- 
ment stores and used bag dealers. 
Posters and display materials which 
are designed to aid in selling the bags 
are shown on the counters and infor- 
mation is offered as to how they may 
be obtained. 

The motion picture is available 
without cost for showing anywhere 
in the U.S. Bookings may be made 
by writing to the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Assn., 100 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2, or to textile bag suppliers. 
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The way that SUNNY KANSAS acts 
in the bakeshop tells the story of its 


superior virtues. Good fermentation, 
smooth handling and the kind of uni- 
feoviadiy to delight a baker's heart. These 
virtues are the result of SUNNY 
KANSAS quality. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
‘COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK = PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 

















Get all of your Flours 


in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Since 1856 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA . 


MINNESOTA . . 


. the state that has made -MORE 


FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. °"%73!°: 











McVEIGH 2 CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. 


° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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CANDIDATE—John Haberkorn, well 
known to the Iowa feed industry, has 
announced his candidacy for Des 
Moines safety commissioner, and is 
making an active campaign for the 
nomination. The primary is March 
16. Mr. Haberkorn is president of 
Viking Laboratories, Inc., and gen- 
eral manager of the National Feed 
& Supply Co. He came to Des Moines 
in 1936 from Quincy, Ill., where he 
operated a soybean crushing mill. 





Merchant Turns Miller 


t * * * * * 
New Grand Rapids, Mich., Build- 
ing Revives History For 
Voigt Brothers 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — When 
Carl G. A. Voigt, and William G. 
Herpolsheimer came to this city in 
1868 to start a milling and dry goods 
business, floor coverings were dis- 
played by hanging them from the 
upper stories of buildings, so that 
a sunny day here meant vari-colored 
stripes of carpet hanging from the 
windows of the Voigt- -Herpolsheimer 
Dry Goods Co. 

Carl S. and Ralph A. Voigt, sons 
of the elder Voigt, who now operate 
the Voigt Milling Co., recently stood 
on the site of the new Herpolsheimer 
store and reminisced about the first 
store, opened by their father on his 
arrival from Michigan City, Ind. A 
young clerk named Herpolsheimer ac- 
companied him. After operating the 
dry goods firm for several years, the 
two partners, operating always by 
verbal agreement, expanded into the 
milling business, taking over the Man- 
gold-Kusterer mill and forming it 
into the C. G. A. Voigt Milling Co. 

Later the Crescent Milling Co. was 
acquired. The mill was rebuilt about 
1882 and the first roller mill in the 
state was established here. The two 
mills were consolidated in 1896 as the 
Voigt Milling Co., the brothers recall. 


In 1902. the partnership was dis- 
solved, with the Voigt family taking 
the milling interests of the combine. 
Carl Voigt died in 1902, but the com- 
pany has remained in the hands of 
his sons, while the department store 
has been sold to other interests. 


In the early milling operation, bran 
was often dumped into the river as 
a waste product, the brothers say. 
Illustrating the growth of the indus- 
try, they say that the advertising 
budget grew from nothing to more 
than $100,000 while the partnership 
still existed. 
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ARNOLD 


20 eee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, lic. 
GRAIN MERCHAN’’S 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, M°. 
Board of Trade Building 


— 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 

















PILES PEAR 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The ererawe ee re ar valor 
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“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miruinc Co., Inman, K: 


Ba 





—_ Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour FE 
MANEY MILLING CC. 


Omaha, Neb. 








Pfeffer Milling Compan | 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





FLOURS “qv7'cé 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat - 


Full Line of CRITIC FEED 


CH LTZ, BAUJAN & ¢ 
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Wheat Pact 


(Continued from page 10) 


vides for the establishment of a 
price stabilization reserve by the par- 
ticipating countries which are not 
predominantly flour importers. This 
price stabilization reserve will be ap- 
proximately 10% of respective guar- 
antees of the exporting nations for 
each crop year. 

The price stabilization reserves also 
will include wheat to the amount of 
flour price stabilizing reserves that 
flour importing countries are re- 
quired to carry. Therefore, it is seen 
that under this provision the U.S. 
would have to carry as a price stabili- 
zation reserve approximately 37 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, representing 
18.5 million bushels or 10% of the 
annual commitment, and an addition- 
al 18.5 million bushels as a price sta- 
bilization reserve against flour re- 
quirements of importing countries. 

The purpose of these price stabili- 
zation reserves is to act as a check 
on price movements above or below 
the limits set in the price range of 
the agreements for each year. USDA 
officials say this provision would op- 
erate in this way: When prices 
reached or threatened to fall below 
the bottom of the range, purchases 
would be made to stabilize the mar- 
ket. When prices threatened to move 
above the upper limit of the range, 
the nations holding the reserves would 
sell their stocks to check the advance. 


Private Trade Permitted 


Within the terms of the wheat 
agreement it is the responsibility of 
the participating governments to en- 
force the contract. In an official 
statement accompanying the wheat 
agreement, the government states 
that the provisions of the agreement 
regarding exports may be carried out 
through private trade channels or by 
government agencies. 


There is no precise statement that 
trading under the terms of the agree- 
ment are to be fulfilled by private 
trade channels. 


When domestic prices for wheat are 
above those set in the agreement, it 
is seen that it will be necessary to 
subsidize wheat or flour exports. 
USDA officials call attention to the 
fact that in earlier years this nation 
Subsidized wheat exports through the 
use of Title 32 funds. In this connec- 
tion it is also admitted that if this 
government obtained wheat under a 
price support or loan program these 
wheat stocks so obtained could be 
legally charged against the carry- 
Over and price stabilization provi- 
sions of the wheat agreement. 


Should this condition occur, with 
the government holding under either 
price support purchases or loan pro- 
gram acquisitions the total amount 
of wheat that the U.S. contracts to 
export, it is predicted in trade: circles 
that the full amount of the annual con- 
tracts could only be supplied by the 
government. The private export trade 
thus would be excluded by necessity 
from any participation. 

Wheat or flour exported to the oc- 
cupation zones of Germany and Japan 
is not included in the 185 million 
bushel export quota which this na- 
tion has agreed to supply for the next 
five years. 





Approval of Congress Needed 


Before this agreement goes into ef- 
fect, as far as the U.S. is concerned, 
it will be necessary for Congress to 
give its approval. This approval can 


take one of two forms. Either the 
Senate may approve it on the basis 
of a two thirds vote as a treaty, or 
it may be submitted to both houses of 
Congress as a trade agreement, which 
would require a majority vote in each 
chamber. 

Republicans from the farm areas 
have expressed doubt that the agree- 
ment can get congressional approval. 

Trade sources seem divided regard- 
ing the matter, and some trades 
spokesmen believe that the text of 
the agreement will have to be given 
careful scrutiny before trade opinion 
can crystallize on the subject. 

Government officials made public 
the results of these efforts with con- 
siderable pride, citing it as the first 
multilateral agreement of its kind in 
history involving one of the world’s 
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major crops and approved by repre- 
sentatives of three fourths of the 
population of the globe. 

The probable necessity of export 
controls each year until the obliga- 
tions of the exporting nations are met 
is seen as an obstacle to trade ap- 
proval of the agreement. Another 
trade fear is that in regard to flour 
exports, the agreement may tend to 
freeze the flour business into a fixed 
pattern. 

On the subject of subsidies, trade 
circles seem at odds. Those favoring 
this type of agreement involving ex- 
port subsidies say that with an inter- 
nal price support program and other 
internal controls on agriculture it is 
necessary to stimulate export mar- 
kets through a subsidized price. Oth- 
ers who oppose the agreement do so on 
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the grounds that subsidies create ar- 
tificial conditions. 

During the special session of the 
International Wheat Council which 
formally disclosed the agreement, del- 
egates told the meeting that it was 
now to be hoped that similar agree- 
ments involving coarse grain would 
follow. 

The following nations announced 
authorization to sign the agreement: 
Canada, China, Colombia, Egypt, In- 
dia, Ireland, Greece, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, the Netherlands, Peru, Portu- 
gal, the U.K., Denmark and the US. 
The U.S. signature to the agreement 
does not become official, however, 
until Congress approves. Other dele- 
gates present at the session disclosed 
that their government probably would 
approve the agreement shortly. 





UNION 
PACIFIC 





Industry is on the Move 
..-. Westward 


asney. 
e::** pac ss0en? 


COMPANY 


, t, | s 
Presicpaoifs C Railro@ 
Uni 





George F. Ashby 


* One of a series of advertise- 
ments based on indusirial op- 
portunities in states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. E. Shircliff, veteran Hutchinson 
grain trader and one of two charter 
members of the Hutchinson Board 
of Trade, has retired. Mr. Shircliff 
said he will close his office and take 
an extended trip as soon as he can 
wind up affairs. A railroad bridge 
builder before entering the grain 
trade here in 1908, Mr. Shircliff 
helped organize the Hutchinson board 












No materials for sale. Western assumes 
full responsibility for weatherproofing 
your elevator. All work done under 
contract, insured and guaranteed. 


in 1910. George E. Gano is the only 
other charter member now active. 
Mr. Shircliff at one time was in part- 
nership with his brother-in-law, the 
late James Ferguson. 


L. J. Crandall, bakery service divi- 
sion of Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, visited the Chinski Trading 


e Dryer Grain 


Write today for ““Wall Breathing’’—a valu- 
able free booklet describing the causes of 
and remedies for concrete deterioration. 


Leche 


WATERPROOFING COMPANY 


Engineers ond 


7 


SYNDICATE TRUST BLOG 


YM PR 


e More Years of Protection | I 


Corp., New York representative for 
the mill, a few days before leaving 
for the Chicago convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 

e 


Miss Helen Rodgers, east central 
field staff representative of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, recently be- 
came the first member of this organi- 
zation to appear on a television show. 
She was the guest of Mrs. Katherine 
Beck, home economist for television 
station WLWL at Cincinnati. The 
two women were seen and heard dis- 
cussing quick coffee cakes and top- 










































To protect grain in storage an elevator wall must be weatherproofed to perform 
two specific functions—it must keep out damaging water, and it must allow 
vapor to pass through the concrete, thus preventing condensation within the 
bin. This proper balance of moisture content is the vital factor in preventing 
deterioration of your concrete walls. 


Western has successfully applied this established principle of ‘Wall Breath- 
ing” to many of America’s largest mills and elevators—saving them thousands 
of dollars otherwise wasted through grain spoilage. Weatherproofing is inexpen- 
sive when compared to the benefits created by added protection and insulation, 
safer grain storage, and extra years of bin use. 

Consult the nearest Western office without obligation for information regard- 
ing weatherproofing for improved grain protection. 


Weatherproofing by WESTERN gives you: 


° 10% to 50% More Insulation 
e Slower Temperature Change 


e Less Mold Growth 
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pings. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 300 television sets are owned 
by people in the Cincinnati area. 

2 


Robert Liewer, representative for 
the Continental Grain Corp. in Sai- 
gon, and Rudolph Neinhart of Switz- 
erland visited the New York Produce 
Exchange last week. 

® 

Ralph 8S. Herman, Buffalo, vice 
president of the General Mills, Inc, 
eastern division and products contro] 
and bakery service executive, visited 
the mill’s New York offices last week, 

* 


Austin Morton, vice president and 
sales manager, Kansas Flour Miills 
Co., Kansas City, entered a hospital 
March 5 for a tonsillectomy. 

& 

David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, will spend a day in 
Chicago during the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers convention the 
week of March 8 and then will con- 
tinue by air to Little Rock, Ark., 
spending the remainder of the month 
at Hot Springs, Ark. 

3 


King P. Aitken, Jr., sales director 
of the grocery products division of 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
is in the southern states calling on 
the trade. 

2 


The engagement of Miss Ruth De 
Moss Wickwire, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward Wickwire, Buffalo, to 
Henry Z:. Urban of the George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo, was announced 
last week. Mr. Urban is the son of 
George P. Urban, president of the 
milling company, and Mrs. Urban. 

e 

At Hot Springs, Ark., enjoying a 
several weeks’ stay, are Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Koch. Mr. Koch is president 
of Chas. Koch & Co., flour brokers of 
Pittsburgh. 

e 

F. J. Fitzpatrick, vice president, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., is 
vacationing along the Gulf Coast. 

& 


A. R. Hettelsater of the Jones-Het- 
telsater Construction Co., Kansas City, 
is expected home this week from a 
business trip to Mexico and Argentina 
in- connection with construction and 
engineering work planned and under 
way in those countries. 

e 

W. J. DeWinter, Sr., vice president, 
export division, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and Mrs. DeWinter have returned 
from a five-week visit to Cuba. Mr. 
and Mrs. DeWinter flew from Cuba 
to Miami, Fla., and traveled the re- 
mainder of the way by train, Their 
time on the island was spent in visit- 
ing their many friends whom they 
know because of their previous resi- 
dence in Cuba. 

o 


H. W. Lantz, owner and manager 
of the Lantz Mills, Mansfield, Ohio, 
and Robert Lantz of the same con- 
cern, conferred March 3 with officials 
of the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago. 

& 

Wiley S. Maloney of the public 
relations department, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, spent last week in 
Philadelphia attending the annual 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Editors. He pre- 
sided at a round table discussion on 
engraving costs and ‘was elecied 
treasurer of the organization at its 
final business session. 
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Clayton Lisy, advertising manager, 


- King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 


passed out cigars March 4. He and 
Mrs. Lisy became the proud parents 
of their first-born, a bouncing baby 
boy, March 3. Scott Allen is the 
new lad’s name. 


———BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STASSEN HEADS SPEAKERS 
FOR EXCHANGE’S BANQUET 


CHICAGO—Harold E. Stassen, a 
leading contender for the Republi- 
can presidential nomination, will be 
the principal speaker at the Chicago 
Board of Trade centennial banquet 
at the Stevens Hotel April 3. 


Other speakers scheduled for the 

event include Deane W. Mailott, chan- 
celior of the University of Kansas; 
Ody T. Lamborn, president, Lam- 
born & Co., New York, and former 
president of the National Association 
of Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades, Inc.; J. O. McClintock, ex- 
ecutive vite president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and Richard F. Uhl- 
mann, president of the grain ex- 
change. 
‘Invitations have been issued to 
about 2,000 men, all leaders in their 
respective fields. One hundred guests 
wil. be seated at the speakers’ table, 
in keeping with the spirit of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CERTIFICATES PRESENTED 
TO SHORT COURSE PUPILS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Certifi- 
cates were presented to the 45 mill- 
ers who completed the four-week 
short course for operative millers, 
which was conducted by the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College. R. I. Throckmorton, 
dean of the school of agriculture, pre- 
sented the certificates to the men. 

A smoker was held by the group 
March 2. The students presented their 
instructors with “suitable gifts.” Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, head of the de- 
partment, received a date book with 
the suggestion that he use it to note 
his class times, and Prof. Warren F. 
Keller received a watch, set at 7 
am., the time one of his short course 
Classes met. 


———IBREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~< 


BILL CONCERNING. SOCIAL 
SECURITY PASSES HOUSE 


WASHINGTON — The House of 
Representatives has passed HJR-296 
which would maintain the status quo 
of independent contractors for the 
Purposes of social security regula- 
tions. The bill now goes to the Sen- 
ate, where a similar resolution, SJR- 
180, is pending. 








Wheat Review 


(Continued from page 15) 





Wheat at Portland. Offerings were 
extremely scarce in the country and 
buyers were forced to bid up the 
price in order to secure single cars 
of wheat. Mills were not buying 
much, but feed manufacturers were 
purchasing more freely, building up 
larger inventories in anticipation of 
a better feeding demand the next few 
months. California buyers were inter- 
ested in feeds, due to the continued 
drouth conditions there. The CCC has 
hot purchased any wheat in recent 
Weeks and has its shipping program 
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just about completed. All ships with 
wheat will be cleared by the middle 
of this month, and government offi- 
cials say that purchases will be small, 
if any, in this area between now and 
new crop. Crop conditions are good, de- 
spite heavy wash-outs in some areas 
of the interior. The overall picture at 
present indicates one of the heaviest 
winter wheat crops in history, due to 
excellent weather conditions during 
the winter. 


DEATHS 


B. N. Lathrop, 64, for many years 
a well known mill agent, died March 
5 at his home in the Lincoln Hotel, 
Chicago. He suffered from a heart 
attack a few days prior to his death. 
Mr. Lathrop was born in New Bed- 
ford, Ill. He came to Chicago in 1914 
and had been engaged in selling flour 
since that time. One of his first mill- 
ing connections was with the South- 
western Milling Co., Kansas City, for 
which he traveled in Illinois and 
Indiana for more than five years. He 
also sold flour for the St. Paul Mill- 











ing Co., Tennant & Hoyt Co. and Can-_ 


non Valley Milling Co. In recent years 
he has represented Minot Flour Mills 
Co. and Hachmeister, Inc. Mr. Lath- 
rop is survived by his widow and two 
brothers. Funeral services were held 
March 7 from the Sullivan Mortuary, 
245 W. North Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. T. A. McGough, 73, widow of 
the founder of McGough Bakeries, 
died March 6 in Birmingham, Ala., 
after a two weeks’ illness. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Miss Helen 
McGough and Mrs. John L.’ King, 
both of Birmingham; two sons, Thom- 
as W. McGough of Florence and 
William P. McGough of Birmingham 
and six grandchildren. Funeral serv- 
ices were held March 8 at St. Paul’s 
Church. A native of Louisville, Mrs. 
McGough had lived in Birmingham 
for the past 50 years. She was active 


-in the work of her church, in civic 


affairs and in the Orphans Home Assn. 


George T. Chester, 90, whose fa- 
ther was one of the founders of the 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., one 
of the pioneer flour mills of Buffalo, 
now a unit of the George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., died in Pasadena, Cal., Feb. 
26. Mr. Chester moved to California 
about a quarter of a century ago. 
During the 1880’s, Mr. Chester, who 
was identified with his father’s mill, 
bought one of Thomas A. Edison’s 
first electric generators driven by wa- 
ter power, and installed it at the 
firm’s mill. The power was used to 
illuminate the mill. 


Mrs. C. J. MacLeod, 81, mother of 
C. B. MacLeod, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., died at her 
home in Detroit on March 4. 
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PLAN NEW PLANT 

OMAHA—Officials of the Dwarfies 
Corp. announced the purchase of 
2% acres of land at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, for the erection of a new plant. 
The area is on the banks of the Mis- 
souri River. J. Leo Connolly, presi- 
dent, said the firm plans to build a 
one-story structure to cost an esti- 
mated $75,000 to replace the con- 
cern’s plant which was destroyed by 
fire last year. 
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ERE’S a flour produced by 

that ideal combination of good 
wheat and good milling . . . a com- 
bination that is the basic founda- 
tion of good bread. With Imperial 
you can get the smooth texture and 
delightful flavor that consumers 
demand in a loaf today. 


IMPERIAL 








The 


WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
a 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. Y 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 





OTTAWA KANSAS 











As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 




















LINWOOD, 




















CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE «+ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family 265... cewecevrcces $...@7.60 $...@6.95 $...@.. --@... $7.90@8.00 
Spring top patent .......++.+60. 6.30@7.05 SA --@.. 4 -@. 
Spring high gluten ............ ~+-@... 6.50@6.60 omeesee Pe fe 7.10@7. 15 
BpCIns GROEE  .n ccc eicccctccvcccs ~--@... 6.30@6.40 e@ es -.-@6.55 
Spring standard ........eseeees 6.20@6.80 6.10@6.20 oe oie +» @6.45 6.75 @6. 80 
Spring first clear .......+eeee00% 5.40@6.05 5.60@5.80 ...@... --.-@6.05 5.75@5.85 
Hard winter family ...........- ri, ay) ~++@... 6.30@7.20 ova avn vocGhcss 
Hard winter short ........6-+6. 6.21@6.50 @. 6.00@6.15 ...@6.20 ...@... 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.11@6.35 .-@. 5.95 @6.05 --@6.00 6.65@6.70 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.38 @5.54 @. 4.25@4.30 ...@5.30 6.00@6.05 
Soft winter family ..........6+ vee nee --@. oe O7.00 3 .e- Hace 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.95 @7.25 --@. 6. s06. 95 ~+-@... 6,05@6.10 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.10@7.00 -@. oot ond ioe @ ess 
Soft winter straight ........... a ee oo's 5. wen 85 -..@5.90 5.90@5.95 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.00 @6.30 TT) Do wT. ~--@5.40 5.20@5.25 
Rye flour, white .......-eeeeeees 6.78 @7.09 «--@6.70 04 os: -»+@7.00 «-@7.45 
Rye flour, dark ...cccssccccsses 5.43@6.10 --@5.70 we; ye -- @5,00 «»@5.45 
Durem, Gran., BDU .cccccicvves 6.84@6.99 -- @6.50 er ee +s @7.35 --@7.14 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Goering famsstly oh or ecoveccvseses $...@7.90 $7.65@7.80 @...:°%.. .@& $...@.. 
Spring high gluten ..........++ 7.30@7.55 7.40@7.45 7.05@7.40 ...@ ons. es 
Gprimw BROT  .cccwcccccsvecsces iid --» 7.05@7.25 7.00@7.25 :.@ a ee 
Spring standard ..........ee005 6.75@7.10 7.00@7.05 6.80@7.05 @ oo @ se 
Spring firat cle@P .....cceccssee 6.10@6.30 6.15@6.25 6.10@6.25 @ ee 
Hard winter short .......-..-4. 6.65@6.95 6.65@6.85 6.80@7.00 @ 2 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.40@6.70 wee aie 6.60 @6.80 @ =~ sr 
Soft winter family ............ re er . oe @8.00 @ SE <2 
Soft winter straight ........... 6.10 @6.50 -@. 6.25 @6.75 @ --@.. 
Soft winter standard ........... re. ert 6.00@6 50 @... @ oo @ we 
ee ee ee 7.00@7.50 7.25@7.35 Me oes @ a. we 
DUram, OFAR., BOR oo sicccespec 7.16@7.51 ea — ae dG wis vice eke 
Seattle S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... x @7.60 oo@ ccc Spring top patent]... $...@8.35 $...@9.05 
pS NGAP? ce @6.99 sven 46 Spring second patent «+» @7.85 -@8.55 
Bakery grades ...... @7.22 er Spring first clear. @6.75 @ 
Pastry cccccccscesece @6.17 oo @ oe Spring exports§ .... @11.57 @ 
Ontario soft winterst @6.75 @ ° 


Ontario exports§ .... ...@... . 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons, {98-lb. cottons. §280-Ib. eottoens. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 











Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... ae wate $....@61.00 cone eees Pere, eve Raweeee cves 
Hard winter bran .. o@ ocee rr, er ets oe 00 @ ace san shes 
Soft winter bran .. . beer er, ere -@. 65.50 @66.00 69.00@ 70.00 
Standard midds.* 72. 50@74.00 +++ @70.00 -@. Ter, eye Tre. Rte 
Flour midds.t ..... 74.00@75.00 -..-@73.50 74. 00@75. 00 77.00@77.50 80.00 @82.00 
MOG GOS csctscssce 75.00@75.50 .»»@75.00 cece @ wece ere Mer ose cae awad 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $69.00 @70.00 — 00@77.00 $....@75.00 cote eccs eee ates 
Hard winter bran .. Tr. wre -@. To Pere 0009 awe oe 
Soft winter bran .. Tit. MELT -@. rr oes wer. eee oa ca 
Standard midds.* .. 73.00@74.00 76. 00@ 17. 00 «+++@78.00 00 eels ene eee 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 77.00 @78.00 -@. we eS eer, Leer eeG as 
ReG GOS sccccsee 77.00 @78.00 81.00 @ 82.00 - @82.00 ’ Sede ane te ee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DOCTORS oc ccvecisds $....@53.25 $....@656.25 $....@59.25 
qWinnipeg ......... --@49.25 - @52.25 xr. Anes 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 

--Minneapolis— - Chicag -——Kansas City— 
May July Mar. May July’ Sept. May July’ Sept. 

BEAPOM 2 cccecpescscce 241% 232% 253 245% 228% 226% 234% 219 217 
BEGTOM DB cvccccctvssed 242 233 252% 244% 227% 225% 234 218 216% 
Marcon 8 ccvccsceceves 239% 229% 250 243 225 222 231% 215% ##213% 
BEOTOM © cccncccce cscs 246% 235% 256% 249 228% 225% 237% 218% 216% 

BeeGR © cv ecseeccscses 245% 234% 257 249% 228% 225% 238% 218% 216 
BEOPON. | cccviccorsgqews 239% 230% 252% 244 225 224 232% mecke: 213% 

SOYBEANS -~—CORN—. RYE OAT 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago ienanneath 
Mar. May May July May July May July May July May July 
Mar. 1 . 362 355% 227 217 385 322 237 vce” See 94 109% 89% 
Mar. 2 . 367% 360 226 215 384 324 234% 222% =+114% 93% 108% 88% 
Mar. 3 369 361% 227 215 390 325 236 224 114% 93% 108% 87% 
Mar. 4 . 376 366 228 215 “389% 328 242 230 116% 94 110% 89% 
Mar. 5 . 374 364 229 215% 390 325 242 230 116% 94 110% 88% 
Mar. 6 . 366 356 224 211 388% 321% 236 224 114% 92% 108% 88% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U. 8., as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Feb. 28, and corresponding date of a year ago: 








-—Wheat—7, -——Corn—, -—Oats——,, -—Rye—, -Barley— 

1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 

Baltimore ....... eT 1,848 237 426 2,457 7 527 133 132 3 4 
Boston ..... a er 502 es ee 35 ve ew 26 oe o's oe 
Buffale .....+<. wes he 3,995 1,850 574 1,353 370 1,067 57 313 560 485 
BIOOR vcccwiorteare - 319 es es os Tr os be ee ea 
GROG “Si cki ce Seeds 2,475 726 5,766 7,768 733 1,077 97 359 371 660 
BEE. be erescwespeege 8,381 3,073 336 2,332 414 233 26 -. 1,853 1,668 
Fort Worth ..... een 6,176 3,368 117 237 193 105 se ae 11 8 
CO eee 1,169 2,496 o6 541 2 2 ee ee “* o% 
Hutchinson .......... 11,459 4,274 és ae es in 7 » 3 122 
Indianapolis ......... 1,175 1,057 2,015 1,514 62 152 10 127 ee o% 
Kansas City ......... 19,444 7,292 1,429 4,009 48 157 76 43 122 411 
Milwaukee ........... 2 20 17 243 62 204 as -. 5,311 4,570 
Minneapolis .......... 2,578 1,806 1,528 916 1,942 627 1,651 66 9,435 7,496 
New Orleans ......... 688 549 27 1,120 60 15 272 ee oe ee 
So” Sree ‘ 195 7 18 337 2 3 1 2 es 2 
0 eres 3,089 3,524 2,667 2,294 593 137 113 27 311 348 
PR. 26 chhctewe Made h eb be 644 674 “is ss - os 40 48 
Philadelphia ......... 1,361 497 41 1,542 109 — 16 60 es 118 
a. SETS eSee 25 12 552 439 99 23 2 és 4 212 
fs. MOOD. Son be.edon 3,212 1,134 769 1,049 494 447 ts be 29 40 
ED wet Gey ewe tues 2,611 1,824 2,055 2,569 285 144 + ve il 13 
WRG £8. Onis haic.c-0 <0 at 5,263 1,786 me 1 37 10 s< sé 6 2 
TOME cccevecesiée 75,368 35,853 18,971 31,430 5,512 4,930 2,487 1,734 1,870 16,207 


Netherlands Buyers 
Complete April 
Flour Purchases 


With the Netherlands Indies the 
only claimant country still uncov- 
ered on the April export allocations 
and authorization for sales to the 
specific license countries still lack- 
ing, commercial flour export busi- 
ness is at a low ebb. 

Netherlands buyers completed their 
purchases this week, the last 14,000 
sacks being booked March 8, the re- 
mainder having been covered in vari- 
ous lots late last week. 

French colonial buying- has not 
yet taken place, nor have other areas 
in the miscellaneous category com- 
pleted any purchases. Not only have 
there been no licenses issued for the 
April shipments to Latin America, 
but nothing has been received by 
mills yet on their applications for 
March shipments to Brazil, Cuba, 
Tangier and the Philippines, the four 
destinations on a monthly licensing 
basis in the first quarter. 
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’ HEALTH OFFICIALS PLAN 


HEARING FOR BAG ORDER 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.— The 
Missouri Department of Public Health 
and Welfare will conduct a hearing 
March 19 on a proposed regulation 
that would prohibit the use of sec- 
ondhand containers for packing flour 
and other food products intended for 
human consumption. 

Samuel Marsh, director of the de- 
partment, said that the hearing is 
for the purpose of providing an op- 
portunity for millers, container man- 
ufacturers, used bag dealers, bakers 
and others interested, to be heard in 
connection with-the proposed regula- 
tion. 

The regulation, if adopted, would 
become effective June 1, 1948. It is 
similar to the Kansas and Illinois reg- 
ulations which prohibit the packing 
of flour or other cereal food product 
in used containers and also prohibit 
bakers and other food processors from 
use of flour or other cereal food 
product which has been packed in 
previously used containers. 

The hearing will be conducted 
March 19 in the office of the director 
of the Division of Health in the State 
Office Building. It will begin at 11 
a.m. 
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VICTOR DIVIDENDS 


CHICAGO—Quarterly dividends of 
8742¢ a share on the 80,000 shares 
of 34%% cumulative preferred stock, 
and 40¢ a share of common stock 
were declared by the board of direc- 
tors of Victor Chemical Works at 
the directors’ March meeting in the 
offices of the company here. The pre- 
ferred dividend is payable March 31 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business March 20, 1948, and the 
common dividend payable March 27 
to shareholders of record March 17. 
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HIGH WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG. — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
topped more than 7 million bushels, 
the largest seven-day total for some 
time. The United Kingdom took ap- 
proximately 4,200,000 bu., while the 
remainder was worked to other coun- 
tries, and included more than 2 mil- 
lion bushels in the form of flour, 
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Tax Bureau Rules 
Against Holding 
Records Open 


WASHINGTON—In a statement to 
all field offices, the collector of in- 
ternal revenue has ruled that traders 
in commodities will not be permitted 
to keep records open and prolong the 
period of tax liability by having 
brokers hold open these accounts. 
This ruling clarifies the position of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
respect to charges made by the sec- 
retary of agriculture that commocity 
traders were using offsetting pcsi- 
tions in commodity markets as a ‘tax 
evasion procedure. 

Internal revenue officials say that 
this ruling clarifies the position of 
the bureau in this respect and that 
no longer will taxpayers be able to 
lengthen the holding period by keep- 
ing accounts open. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HENRY GLADE TRANSFERS 
TO LANGSTON BAG FIRM 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Henry A. 
Glade has joined the Langston Fag 
Co., Memphis. Mr. Glade forme:ly 
was handling export flour sales ‘or 
Cohen E. Williams & Sons, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Langston Bag Co. was formed 
in November, 1946, by Rudy Lang- 
ston, Mr. Glade and other members 
of the Williams company, and has 
grown to the extent that additional 
personnel became a necessity. 

Before joining the Williams firm, 
Mr. Glade was associated with the 
Nebraska Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Omaha. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS DOWN 

VANCOUVER — Grain exports 
from British Columbia ports in Feb- 
ruary were 3,610,000 bu. of which 
3,190,100 bu. were loaded here and 
420,000 bu. from the New West- 
minster elevator. This total compares 
with 6,159,069 bu. in January of 
which Vancouver loaded 5,804,403 bu. 
and New Westminster 354,666 bu. lor 
the crop year to Feb. 29 Vancouver 
grain shipments totaled 16,873,671 
bu., all of which went to the United 
Kingdom-Continent while in the 
same period last season clearances 
were 31,002,110 bu. including 28,714,- 
224 bu. for the U.K.-Continent. V2n- 
couver’s shipments last month in- 
cluded three full cargoes of wheat 
for Holland totaling 1,026,000 bu. and 
87,988 bu. mixed feed oats, ‘or 
Greece. 














Reconversion Proposal 





(Continued from page 9) 


did not begin until most of the shoot- 
ing war was over. It has lasted «l- 
most three years, but it, too, is now 
over. 

Federation officials believe that the 
time is here for reconversion of te 
milling industry to a basis like that 
of peacetime. They also believe that 
the answer to the problem ‘‘seems to 
lie in the figures cited above,” and 
that the mills as a whole will run 
20% less, no matter what their own- 
ers may want to do. 

“The question is not whether miil- 
ers are willing to run their planis, 
but how the inevitable reduction in 
running time can be distributed over 
the industry.” 
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March 9, 1948 


Millers’ Records 
Under OPA Must 
Be Retained 


WASHINGTON — Flour millers 
must still retain their records of op- 
erations under the Office of. Price 
Administration, although the require- 
ment no longer applies to most other 
businesses. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
March 8 announced easing of the rule 
requiring OPA record retention. As 
a result, record keeping under the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, now is limited to the 
following three groups: 

1. Parties to pending actions. 

2. Recipients or claimants of sub- 
sidy, premium or other payments 
from the government, such as meat 
slaughterers, processors of certain 
agricultural commodities (including 
four millers) and producers of cop- 
per, lead and zinc ores. 

3. Sellers of commodities or serv- 
ices to the government under adjust- 
able price schedules, such as sellers 
of industrial alcohol and various agri- 
cultural commodities. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared the following dividends: A 
quarterly dividend of $1.37% per 
share on the outstanding $5.50 divi- 
dend preferred stock payable April 1, 
1948, to holders of such stock at the 
close of business March 12, 1948, and 
a regular quarterly dividend for the 
first quarter of the year 1948 of 25¢ 
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per share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable April 1, 1948, to hold- 
ers of record of such stock at the 
close of business March 12, 1948. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KAREL HESLENFELD ON TOUR 
TORONTO~—A leading Dutch im- 

porter, Karel Heslenfeld of the firm 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam, is 
expected to arrive in New York this 
month. Mr. Heslenfeld’s itinerary in- 
cludes several cities in the U.S. and 
a return to New York via Toronto. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES SET 
NEW FEBRUARY RECORDS 


KANSAS CITY—More millfeed fu- 
tures records tumbled in February at 
Kansas City when the largest single 
day’s trading volume was scored Feb. 
17 and the month’s total was the 
greatest in history. 

On Feb. 17, 8,760 tons changed 
hands, 6,240 tons of bran and 2,520 
tons of shorts. The low day was Feb. 
28 when only 870 tons were traded, 
the slackest trading session since 
shortly before Christmas, 1947. Out- 
side of that day, tonnage never 
dipped below 2,000. 

During the month 102,830 tons of 
bran and shorts ‘were traded for a 
new record. The previous high was 
for the preceding month when the 
total was 95,430 tons. The old record 
was established in July, 1941, as 82,- 
775 tons were traded in that month. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARLEY MEN MEET 


WINNIPEG—AIl phases of barley 
breeding, production and research, 








were dealt with at the 15th annual 
meeting of the National Barley & 
Linseed Flax Committee here last 
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GOLFERS—E. J. Quinn, executive vice president of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Herbert J. Laub, president of the 
Jacob Laub Baking Co., Cleveland, are pictured on a golf course at Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., from where they have just returned. Mr. Laub is a 
past president of Quality Bakers of America and is now head of the new- 
ly-formed Baking Executives Club of Northern Ohio. 





week. Experts from all parts of Can- 
ada and several points of the US. 
were in attendance. Dr. John H. 
Parker, director of the U.S. Midwest 
Barley Improvement Assn., Milwau- 
kee, outlined the likes and dislikes in 
barley varieties in the U.S. He de- 
scribed the contest sponsored by his 
organization for the production of 
top-grade barley suitable for malt- 
ing, which is grown in Minnesota and 
six other midwest states in 1948. 





TRI-STATE FEED CHARTERED 

TOLEDO, OHIO — The Tri-State 
Grain & Feed Co., with temporary 
headquarters at 2350 Nebraska Ave., 
was incorporated recently. 
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ON AUTOMOBILE TRIP 


A. L.. Hale, central states sales 
manager of King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, accompanied by his wife, 
will leave March 12 for a three-week 
automobile trip to the Gulf Coast. 
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Millers First to Value Retaining Strips! Shippers of flour, cereals, 
feeds, bulk ‘dog food and allied products are enthusiastic 
users of Signode Retaining Strips. Reduced their losses from 
damage to shipping containers caused by snagged or ripped 
Low cost. Efficient. Economical. 


bags and cartons. 







“We use Signode Retaining Strips as 
door barricades in our flour cars. By 
doing so we solved the doorway brac- 
ing problem, and eliminated a lot of 


Mail This Coupon Now! 


Signode Steel Strapping Compony 
2600 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Ulinois 


Please supply further detailed information about Signode Retaining Strips........ Signode one-piece doors............ | 





Read What Users Say of 


—|SIGNODE RETAINING STRIPS 


“We received a car of bagged chemi- 
cals from you in perfect condition. 
The car doors were protected with 
Signode Retaining Strips. We request 
you to use this type of car door brac- 
ing in all shipments to us contain- 


ing bags.” 


damage to bags. 
enable us to load even tiers the full 
length of the car.” 


These strips also 


Do your shipments of bags, cartons, 
boxes, bales or bundles suffer door- 
way damage? A Signode representa- 


tive will be glad to demonstrate the 


protective efficiency of Signode Re- 
taining Strips. To get full facts from 
him, or to request a descriptive folder, 
mail the coupon below today! 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2600 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Names of users of Signode Retaining Strips avail- 
able upon request to Signode Steel Strapping Co. 


































































































































































































MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: The first buying by PMA 
since Jan. 14 and the issuance of April 
export allocations highlighted a week which 
was again dull as far as domestic busi-. 
ness was concerned. Early in the week 
the government purchased 150,000 sacks 
of white flour on the West Coast and 190,- 
000 sacks of whole wheat flour via the 
sealed bid route. Then on March 3 the 
Department of Agriculture simultaneously 
announced the April export quotas and 
PMA’s desire to seek bids on 3,600,000 
sacks of 72 and 80% extraction flour, rep- 
resenting the government’s share of the 
April export program. 

Though bids were placed with PMA by 


noon March 5, no acceptances had been 
received the following day. Mills in the 
Southwest offered freely to the govern- 


ment, for most of them are short on run- 
ning time. 

The Netherlands was the first foreign 
claimant to seek its April flour. The total 
allocation of approximately 250,000 sacks 
was booked March 4-5 at prices which ap- 
parently were unremunerative for 80% flour. 
By the week-end no other country which 


could buy through private channels had 
inquired. Those countries included Cuba, 
Netherlands East Indies, French German 


zone, Philippines and miscellaneous West- 
ern Hemisphere points. 

Sales in the Southwest last 
aged 40% 


week aver- 
of capacity, or more than twice 


the previous week’s figure of 17%. Last 
year sales were 30% of capacity. The en- 
larged percentage last week reflected the 
sale of April requirements to one chain 
baker. Outside of this business, the do- 


mestic trade continued to hold down pur- 
chases to bare necessities, 

Bakery sales continued slow, for the 
trade has not yet recovered from Feb- 
ruary’s sharp drop and the wholesale and 
retail brand and specialty business are in 
the throes of stagnancy. Some days went 
by at mills with scarcely a car booked 
to the bakery trade. 

The family flour business was managing 
to hold its own the past week with many 
mills reporting sales of several thousand 
sacks daily. Though the business is not 
large, it is apparent that family flour sales 
have picked up a little of that which the 
commercial bread business has lost. One 
theory is that the homemaker, in looking 
for ways to save on food, has very few 
other alternatives at this season of the 
year than increasing home baking. 

Running time is very much in question 
for the remainder of the crop year and 
many mills in Greater Kansas City were 
unable to operate a full week last week. 
Operation time among the mills varied 
from two to five days. As a result, Kansas 
City _ production was reduced to only 77% 
of capacity last week. 

Quotations March 6, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6 @6.15, standard patent $5.95 @6.05, 
straight $5.90@6; established brands of fam- 
ily flour $6.30@7.20; first clears $4.25@4.30, 
second clears $3.95@4.05, 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.75@3.85; soft wheat short patent 
$6.80@6.95, straight $5.75@5.85, cake flour 
$6.85 @7.20. 

Three mills report domestic business fair, 
six quiet, five slow, ten dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales showed some 
improvement and averaged 40%, compared 
with 20% the previous week and 42% a 
year go. All sales were domestic and 
divided 69% to the bakers and 31% to 
the family buyers. Operations averaged 
60%, compared with 83% a week ago and 
92% a year ago. Prices closed 10@35¢ 
higher. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons March 6: carlots, 
family short patent $5.90@7, standard pat- 







ent $5.75@6.80, bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.09@6.19, standard patent $6.04 
@6.14, straight grade $5.99@6.09. Truck 


lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Omaha: A large amount of PMA buying 
was the only activity on the flour scene here 
last week. Bakery flour business was al- 
most nil, family flour buying was small and 
very far from what it normally is at this 
time of the year. 

Inquiry was at an all-time low with buy- 
ers waiting to see if the bottom of the 
price break had been reached. Produc- 
tion was cut to five days during the week. 
Millers produced flour for back order ship- 
ment. 

Quotations Omaha, March 6: family short 
patent $6.80, bakery short patent $6.56. 

Denver: Prices are up 5@25¢ this week, 
and the market is showing increasing 
strength. The new stimulus to the market 
results from increased export buying. Sup- 
plies are ample for needs. Quotations 
March 6: bakers $6.30, family $6.50. 

Wichita: Wichita mills operated four and 
one fourth days last week, at 75% of 
eapacity. Shipping directions were very 
poor, and sales were confined to immedi- 
ate needs, approximating 20%. Export sales 
were at a complete standstill. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, March 6, 100-lb. cottons, 
earlots: family flour $6.16, bakers short 
patent $5.91 These prices refiect an in- 





crease of 10¢ sack over those prevailing 
one week ago. 


Hutchinson: Except for army purchases, 
flour buying continued in the light vein 
which has marked recent weeks following 
the break in wheat. Bakers and jobbers 
bought sparingly only when forced by ac- 
tual need. Mills of this area did not share 
the army business. Shipping directions are 
light as might be expected with the dwin- 
dling backlog, but half-time operations 
continued. Prices were 20@25¢ sack higher. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been very slow, with prices 15@20¢ 
sack higher. Shipping directions are lagging. 


Texas: Sales last week amounted to 
probably 30 or 35% of capacity, about the 
same as the previous week, it consisted 
mainly of family flour, the demand for 
which was slightly better. Many tenders 
of flour were made to PMA, but no ac- 
ceptances had been received at the close 
of the week. Operations continued about 
the same as lately, around 70% of ca- 
pacity. Quotations March 6, 100’s, cottons: 
family extra high patent $6.40@6.50, high 


patent $6.15@6.25; standard bakers, plain 
$6@6.10; clears, plain $4.60@4.80, deliv- 


ered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Flour trade with bakers re- 
mained as dull as ever last week, according 
to unanimous reports of spring wheat mills. 
On some days the entire area’s business 
was limited to a single car or two. None 
of the large bakery chains took hold. The 
few orders booked were purely fill-ins by 
bakers actually in need of supplies, with 
shipment specified as prompt to 30 days. 

Family trade also fell off during the week. 
New bookings were light and there was a 
slackening in shipping- directions on old 
orders. Millers point out that some of the 
recently shipped family flour still has not 
moved from grocers’ warehouses and until 
these stocks are worked down, little replace- 
ment buying is likely. Consumer demand 
for family flour is quiet, which slows the 
movement from wholesalers to retail outlets. 

A little state institutional business was 
booked to Illinois and Wisconsin, the former 
about a three-month supply and the latter 
just a couple of cars. 

Mills were interested in the PMA ac- 
ceptances, but none of them had been noti- 
fied by the agency up to mid-afternoon 
March 8. The outcome of this government 
business held the future of a great many 
mills’ running time, since backlogs of other 
types of business were being reduced to 
critical levels. 

Last week’s sales by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 38% of capacity, against 18.8% 
the previous week and 102.5% a year ago. 
Operations of mills in Minneapolis were 
only 76% of capacity, against 90% the 
previous week, and 112% a year ago. All 
mills of the Northwest ran at only 72% 
of capacity last week against 79% ‘the 
previous week and 108% a year ago. 

Flour prices fell sharply on the break 
in wheat March 6 and 8 and on the latter 


date were at least 10¢ below a week 
previous, 

Quotations March 8: standard patent 
$6.10@6.20, short patent $6.30@6.40, high 


gluten $6.50@6.60, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $6.95; first clear $5.60 
@5.80, second clear $4.50, whole wheat 
$6.25 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; paper 
sacks 21¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week was reported as 
one of the slowest in many years. Buyers 
are buying for immediate needs only. Ship- 
ping directions are also slow. Family trade 
is steady. Mill operations were reduced to 
two and three days a week. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Lack of confidence in the mar: 
ket was evident again last week, and flour 
business was exceedingly quiet. No matter 
what the market action is, buyers continue 
to hold off. During the period of sagging 
prices demand was very quiet. Buyers did 
not cover their needs when prices were 
lower and can see no reason to do so at 
higher levels. As a result, business consists 
only of scattered sales of smaller lots. Di- 
rections are only fair. Family flour also 
remains quiet and sales are few in number. 

Quotations March 6: spring top patent 
$6.30@7.05, standard patent $6.20@6.80, first 
clear $5.40@6.05; family flour $7.60; hard 
winter short patent $6.21@6.50, 95% patent 
$6.11@6.35, first clear $5.38@5.54; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.95@7.25, standard pat- 
ent $6.10@7, first clear $5@6.30. 

St. Louis: Local mills report flour buying 
as extremely slow. Bookings are few and 
far between and only for nearby shipment 
and immediate requirements. The trade 
generally is not willing to follow the up- 
ward trend. However, a few lots were placed 
on the books. Spring wheat clears are in 
fair demand at firm prices, while hard 
wheat and soft clears are in slow demand 
with smaller offerings. Jobbers report the 
trade continues to look for a more favor- 
able position before taking on any new 
contracts. In the meantime buyers are 
drawing on their light stocks or are buy- 
ing hand-to-mouth. Specifications are fair. 


Prices for hard and svuft wheat patents 
are 20¢ higher, clears 5¢ up to 10¢ off, 
spring wheat patent 10¢ to 20¢ up and 


clears 20¢ higher to 10¢ off. 
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Central states mills report no change 
in the situation. Bakers and family trade 
continue to hold off awaiting further de- 
velopments. In the meantime they are 
drawing on their present stocks or buying 
for their immediate wants. 

Quotations St. Louis March 6, in 100-lb. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $7, 
ordinary $6; top hard $7, ordinary $5.90; 
bakery flour, cake $7, .pastry $5.65; soft 
straight $5.90, soft clears $5.40; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.20, standard patent $6, 
clears $5.30; spring wheat short patent $6.55, 
standard $6.45, clears $6.05, low protein 
clears $5.10. 


Toledo: Sales of flour have all but stopped. 
Millers are trying to get in on the little 
export business available. Nobody wants 
to get caught with high priced flour booked 
or on hand, and a. good job of liquidation 
has been done already in many cases. 
Abstention«from buying has prevailed for 
so long that a sizable potential of buying, 
even for immediate needs, may be in the 
offing, but on a hand-to-mouth basis this 
may not be sufficient to constitute a heavy 
volume of bookings all at once. Some mem- 
bers of the trade rather anticipate very 
conservative buying, in response to actual 
immediate needs, may prevail until more is 
known definitely about the next crop. It is 
the general opinion that a lower level of 
prices would be healthy and of widespread 
influence in the domestic economy. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers are rather indifferent 
about taking on new commitments, although 
the rise in prices created unusual interest 
as well as regrets for not acting when the 
market was 40@45¢ lower. There seems to 
be a determination to hold down inven- 
tories, as many have orders on the mill 
books for.-another 60 to 90 days. While 
this is the first upward surge in many 
weeks, the effect of the publicity on the 
drop in February is reflecting itself more 
and more in retail prices. Some chains now 
are offering two loaves for 27¢. Retail 
bakers generally are: holding firm on prices, 
but. complain of lack of volume. Family 
flour is being offered by chains at from 
$1.71@2.05 a 25-lb. sack, but wholesale 
trade in family grades is just fair. For- 
eign trade is routine. 

Quotations March 6, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.90@8, high gluten $7.10@7.15, 
standard $6.75@6.80, first clear $5.75@5.85; 
hard winter standard $6.65@6.70, first clear 
$6@6.05; soft winter short patent $6.05@ 
6.10, straight $5.90@5.95, first clear $5.20 
@ 5.25. 

New York: Extreme spottiness character- 
ized flour buying last week. Many sub- 
stantial operators reported complete lack 
of sales, but in occasional instances limited 
purchases were made for immediate ship- 
ment, where supplies were very low. These 
were practically all of spring wheat stand- 
ard patents or high glutens, and were at 
discounts of .15@30¢ because of prompt 
shipping date. As prices settled at the 
higher levels, all interest fell off. Kansas 
grades commanded little call and the broad 
variance in quality brought great variety of 
prices. 

Jobbers reported difficulty in obtaining 
the higher prices from much of the small 
trade. This group has been unnerved by 
the rapid price changes and feared to buy 
beyond closest needs. Cake bakers also 
strongly reflected the drop in consump- 
tion and even the very low prices re- 
ported from some sections did not arouse 
any activity. 

The only foreign buying on April alloca- 
tions came from Holland, which purchased 
4,500 tons 80% flour. 

Prices were about 20@30¢ over previous 
week’s close. 

Quotations March 5 for 120-day shipment 


(March-April show 15@30¢ discounts): 
spring family flour $7.90, high glutens 
$7.30@7.55, standard patents $6.75@7.10, 


clears $6.10@6.30; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.65@6.95, standard patents $6.40@ 
6.70; high ratio cake flours $7.20@7.65, 
eastern soft winter straights $6.10@6.50. 

Boston: Flour prices in the Boston mar- 
ket are generally higher, but the advance 
reflected the action of the futures markets 
more so than buyers’ sentiment as to values. 
The demand continues as dull as ever, with 
most buyers only filling to the extent of 
their immediate needs. 

Large bakers were drawing upon contracts 
previously booked rather than averaging 
out their costs. Smaller operators were 
working just the opposite, being receptive 
to offerings from jobbers based on current 
values. This segment of the trade, while 
not repudiating their commitments, were 
holding off the actual delivery. 

The announcement of the resumption of 
the government’s buying program caught 
some of the trade by surprise, but the 
ultimate effect, as measured by leaders in 
the trade, is still in the speculative stage. 

Springs are 5@25¢ higher, with the 
exception of high glutens, which narrowed 
the customary spread and closed 5¢ lower 
on the outside. Hard winters are up 5@20¢, 
while soft wheat flours finished 15@20¢ 
above the previous week’s levels. 

Quotations March 6: spring short patents 
$7@7.25, standards $6.80@7.05, high glu- 
ten $7.05@7.40, first clears $6.10@6.25; hard 
winter short patents $6.80@7, standards 
$6.60@6.80, straights $6.35@6.65, Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.74@6.99, eastern soft 
winter straights $6.25@6.75, high ratio $7.25 
@7.80, family $8. 

Philadelphia: Recent contradictory de- 
velopments in Washington have tended to 
increase the firmly entrenched apprehension 
of the local baking trade and there is now 
less disposition than ever to purchase flour. 

As a result, activity in this market is at 
a virtual standstill. Only semblance of ac- 
tivity is the booking of modest amounts 
by bakers who need replacements for dwin- 
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dling supplies and these orders are cop. 
fined to a prompt shipment basis. 

Prices have been shifting back and forth 
erratically in refiection of the unpredictable 
behavior of grains in the various pits. At 
the moment, quotations are displaying , 
higher tendency, with the general list 5@ 
30¢ sack above the levels prevailing 9 
week ago. . 

Principal contribution to the display of 
firmness was the sudden government ap. 
nouncement that it was re-entering the pic. 
ture as a large-scale purchaser with a requi- 
sition of offers for 9,300,000 bu wheat in 
the form of flour. 

The announcement of the first big U. gs, 
buying since the February market break 
evoked widespread criticism among mem. 
bers of the trade who have been looking 
for indications of some stability in the 
market before making additional purchases, 

They held to the opinion that the aq. 
vance news was harmful rather than con. 
structive, since it could have only a bullish 
effect, even though it was made clexur the 
operation would be consummated in a rela. 
tively short period. 

Also getting considerable attention was 
the disclosure of April allocations, wit: flour 
constituting 40% of the total, the iargest 
proportion of the current crop year 

Those who have long held that tiiecre is 
too much interference by the government 
in private business were dismayed at the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee :ecom- 
mendation to keep export purchas:s un- 
der the Commodity Credit Corp. rathe: than 
returning them to civilian handling. 

Mill representatives now foresee no pros- 
pect for improvement of sales to ikers, 
saying that customers are shying awa. from 
discussions on buying and confining them- 
selves to hand-to-mouth operations. 

Sales of baked goods are still disap- 
pointing, with sales of both brea and 
sweet goods lagging behind norm! de- 
mand. Smaller operators were fearf\: that 
large bakeries would cut the price of bread, 
but now feel that the market unce-tainty 
precludes the likelihood of such a dvvelop- 
ment. 

Quotations March 6: spring famil) $7.65 
@7.80, high gluten $7.40@7.45, short patent 
$7.05@7.25, standard $7@7.05, first clear 
$6.15@6.25; hard winter short paten' $6.65 


@6.85, standard $6.55@6.65, soft winter 
standard $6@6.50. 

Pittsburgh: Flour prices advanc: i the 
past week and resulted in a little more 


interest in quotations. Trading, which has 
been at a very low ebb for February, did 
a little better the first week of March. 
Fill-ins continue to be the pattern o! flour 
sales, but the volume shows some in rease, 
as more retail bakers need flour. Salvs still 
are far below what is thought to be nor- 
mal level at this period of the year. Re- 
tail bakers bought some soft wheat flour, 
indicating a slight spurt in the «mand 
for sweet goods, 

Large bakers showed scant interest, al- 
though some mills pressed for business 
and still offered quite liberal price i:duce- 
ments. Rumors of every kind circulate re- 
garding flour prices, but it is geverally 
agreed prices were firmer the past week. 
Newspapers are liberally advertising ‘amily 
flour at special prices-as inducements to 
buying at chain and super markets. It is 
stated retail sales have been stimulated 
by these advertisements. However, job- 
bers reflect no increased flour de:nands 
on any type of flour and have done little 
buying. Directions continue good as reserve 
stocks are being rapidly reduced. Spring 
wheat and Kansas sales are about ec ually 
divided. 

Quotations March 6, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $6.40@6.5), me- 
dium patent $6.45@6.55, short patent $6.50 
@6.60; spring wheat $6.80@7.39, medium 
patent $6.90@7.44, short patent $77.49; 
first clears $6.35@6.49; high gluten 57.20@ 
7.59; family flour, advertised brand 7.40 
@7.88, other brands $7@7.30; cake and 
pastry flours $5.95 @7.40. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales were at very 
low point last week, with buyers re! ictant 
to follow the advance in prices. As a result 
most of the sales were limited to small 
quantities, with hard winters agai: pre- 
dominating. Bakers and jobbers form d the 
best outlet, but they pursued a ver) con- 
servative policy and confined booki: gs to 
replacement and 30-day deliveries. orth- 
ern springs were similarly purchase !, al- 
though the amount was somewhat  mall- 
er, with an occasional sale for Apri! ship- 
ment. Both midwestern and Pacific Coast 
soft winters were worked in small a) ounts 
to cracker and cookie bakers for shi ment 
not in excess of 30 days. Shipping dir: <tions 
continue to show a slight decline, which 
might seem to justify the bread /.kers 
complaint of production falling off. !'xport 
sales were practically at a standstil! par- 
ticularly to European countries, excep: Hol- 
land. Sales to South American covntries 
are still considerably less than ing iries, 
and over-all it was an exceedingly quiet 
week. 

Quotations March 6, carlots, deli ‘ered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery shor pat- 
ent $6.25@6.40, standard $6.10@6.25, first 
clear $5.70@5.95; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7@7.20, standard $6.85 @7, first clear 
$6.50@6.65, high gluten $7.30@7.50, soft 
wheat short patent $6.50@6.65, straight 
$5.90@6.16, first clear $5.40@5.45, high ra 
tio cake $6.80@7.15; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.40@7.60, pastry $6.50@6.60. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Flour trade is quiet, with no ad- 
ditional export business. Mills are running 
at only 50% of capacity. ; 

Quotations March 8: family patent $7.60, 
bluestem $6.99, bakery $7.22, pastry $6.17. 

Portland: Mills were disappointed i» thé 
amount of flour that was taken by thé 
government last week. Only 160,000 sack® 
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ked for. Half of this went to one 
by = the intermountain territory, and 
the other half was spread among four 
Pacific Northwest mills. The price was 
$5.26@ 5.35, with one offer in osnaburgs and 
the others in jutes. Larger mills, as @ 
whole, did not participate in the business, 
their offers being too high. Government 
officials, visiting in this territory, indi- 
cate they will not take much flour in the 
coming few sigan 4 If such is the case, 
mill operations will be exceedingly light 
from now until harvest. 

Domestic flour business is poor. Buy- 
ing is on @ hand-to-mouth basis, with 
some buyers asking that previous book- 

be delayed. 

Quotations March 6: high gluten $7.30, 
all Montana $7.10, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.90, bluestem bakers $6.98, cake $7.50, 
pastry $6.43, whole wheat 100% $6.65, gra- 
$6.20, cracked wheat $6.20, family 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The Class 2 business 
authorized by the Canadian Wheat Board 
for shipment from mill up to June 30 was 
quickly booked as the quantities were quite 
small. There has been a little improve- 
ment in the mills’ operating time recently, 
but it is more or less spasmodic. Now 
that the Class 2 business for the second 
quarter has been looked after, mills will 
be waiting for the board’s announcement 
of that quarter’s allotment to U.K. Usual 
amounts are going to domestic markets. 
Quotations March 6: top patent springs 
for usc in Canada $8.35 bbl.; seconds $7.85; 
bakers $7.75, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U.K., government regulation 
flour $11.57 280-lb. for shipment to end of 
March, Halifax or St. John. 

Demand for winter wheat flour has eased. 
Quotations March 6: standard grades for 
domestic use $6.75 up, according to demand, 
secondiand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

Marketing of winter wheat has not im- 
proved. Quotations March 4: $1.41@1.43 
shipping points in Ontario according to 
freight. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled more than 805,000 
bbl, and none was worked to the U.K. 
All of the business was listed as Class 2 
flour, and was a continuation of the busi- 
ness recorded the week previous. Domestic 
trade is moderate, and mills continue to 
average about an eight-hour day in their 
output. Bad weather interfered with trans- 
portation facilities to some extent, and 
blocked roads have hindered the move- 
ment of wheat from farms to country 
elevators. It is significant, however, that 
despite reports to the contrary, the move- 
ment from farms is comparable with the 
past four years, in percentage of the esti- 
mated amount of wheat to be delivered 
within the crop year. Quotations March 6: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $9.05 cottons, second patents 
$8.55, second patents to bakers $8.05. 


Vancouver: The second allocation by the 
Canadian Wheat Board of Class 2 wheat 
this year for grinding into flour for gen- 
eral commercial export was completed dur- 
ing the week, and it is estimated that 
upwards of 80,000 bags will move through 
here during April, May and June. Since 
the business was allocated among export- 
ers and mills, many of the larger oper- 
ators complain that the amounts they re- 
ceived were only a very small fraction 
of quantity they could have handled. 

At the same time there have been nu- 
merous reports of some sharp price-cutting 
by some groups to get the business. It was 
Stated that some business was done to 
India on the basis of around $5.85. 

Some of the main shipments in the new 
allocation are reported to include 44,000 
bbl. to India, 24,000 bbl. to the Philip- 
pines, 12,000 bbl. to China and 8,000 bags 
to South America as well as some parcels 
for the East Indies. 

The amount sold to India is of special 
interest since this is practically an en- 
tirely new outlet for Canadian flour, es- 
Pecially in view of the past heavy wheat 
Production in Karachi district. It is pre- 
Sumed that this big order is in some way 
tied up with large India credits as well 
88 a possible exchange deal for the large 

adian requirements of jute. All ship- 
rm are to be made in 100-lb. paper 


Domestic flour business in this territory 
continues generally slow. Large bakers are 
Teported to have ample stocks stored up, 
and small operators are holding off* buy- 
ing in anticipation of a break in mar- 
ket. Store sales are slow. Cake .and pastry 
flour trade is quiet, with all supplies com- 
ing from western grinds since Ontario 
offerings have been nonexistent all this 
Season. 

Prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions for 98’s cottons: first patents $9.15, 
bakers patents and vitamin B $8.65. Cake 
and pastry flour to the trade $9.65. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CO-OP ELEVATOR PLANNED 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — 

Plans have been announced by the 
Farmer Cooperative Elevator Co., 
Wakita, Okla., to build a grain ele- 
vator at Gibbon, Okla. The structure 
Will have a capacity of 150,000 bu. 
and is expected to be completed by 
harvest time. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices at Kansas City for Feb. 28 
and March 6: 


BRAN— Feb. 28 March 6 
March <«...... $59.00@ 59.25 $....@*58.50 
ee 68.75@ 69.25 ....@*57.15 
MAP wos ccisncs 64.50@ 55.00 ....@*52.10 
TOMO ccccscess 49.50@ 51.00 «»@*47.26 
SE. iv ivawtiee 48.00@ 48.75 - @*46.00 
AOS. 2 cierds 46.50@ 47.00 - @*44.00 

SHORTS— 
ee. $....@*68.85 $....@*70.05 
BO 2 uctosuva ---@*68.10 ....@*66.00 
PP Pr re 65.60@ 66.25 ....@*64.00 
SUMD si cccioees 62.50@ 63.50 --@*60.00 
SOP eck since 59.00@ 60.00 - » @*56.50 
AUBOR css. 57.50@ 60.00 - @*56.00 
Sales (tons) 87 none 

*Asked. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Feb. 26, 1948 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 7,973 ee 433 253 
Churchill ....... 110 we ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 


- 13,852 1,305 9,491 11,503 








vators ........ 364 ee 370 1,890 
ZOCRE cep cvcce 22,298 1,305 10,295 13,645 
Year ago ..... 14,064 1,521 10,113 6,352 
Receipts during week ending Feb. 26: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,544 86 468 394 
Pacific seaboard. 860 o 17 4 
Other terminals* 125 ve 53 4 
WHR <accvics 2,529 86 538 402 


Shipments during week ending Feb. 26: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





WOOD: Set ectedes 809 <» 389 280 
Milled or 
processed ... 55 ee 63 71 
Pacific seaboard— , 
OOCORE. «cc vecess 1,816 es oe 8 
BO scsvacéees 55 ah 25 29 
Other terminals* - 45 os 98 18 
SWORD . vcweciscc 2,780 ae 575 398 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1. 
1947, to Feb. 26, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 97,820 7,356 38,070 33,448 
ee 955 


Pacific seaboard. 24,306 670 
Churchill ....... 2,969 oe 8 “s 
Other terminals* 980 3 1,087 2,718 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to Feb. 26, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 89,024 6,836 31,727 23,977 
Pacific seaboard. 18,473 ‘ 8 487 
Churchill ....... 4,976 se ea es 
Other terminals* 691 3 1,000 1,058 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Feb. 28, 1948, and Feb. 29, 1947, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
e7American— -——in bond—, 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 


28, 29, 28, 29, 

1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat ...... 98,210 44,745 4,659 294 
COTM. coccvecs 21,009 34,505 see ees 
GOSD. sv ccccccs 7,093 6,162 6 1,101 
See 2,689 2,336 30 414 
Barley ...... 21,518 19,313 14 920 
Flaxseed .... 5,057 3,235 see ets 
Soybeans .... 10,459 17,325 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Feb. 28 
(figures for corresponding date a year agu 
given in parentheses): wheat, 342,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 499,000 (279,000); rye, 114,000 
(none); soybeans, none (89,000). 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Feb. Feb. Feb. Mar. 
14 21 2 6 
Four mills .. *45,567 *45,756 35,624 *20,912 
*Three mills. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.62 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.62, as 
compared with 17.52 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 29.73, as compared with 
30.34 a year ago. 
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NEW YORK 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 


INSURANCE C€0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 320% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 




















WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v i v 




















HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED 


Aggressive sales agency representing 
Northwest spring wheat mills, 3,000 
ecwt. combined daily capacity, wants 
brokers and jobbers in central and 
eastern states. Replies considered strict- 
ly confidential. Reply 9266, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 




















AGGRESSIVE SPRING WHEAT MILL 
has opening for bakery flour salesman in 
New York City. Give outline of experi- 
ence in first letter. Our organization knows 
of this advertisement. Address 9238, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MANAGER FOR MILL FEED DEPART- 


ment of large flour mill. Opportunity 
should appeal to men familiar with mill 
feed sales work and trade. Good starting 
salary and opportunity for advancement. 


Midland Flour -Milling Co., 2010 Taney, 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 


FEBRUARY GRAIN EXPORTS 
DOWN 30% AT PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA—A drop of ap- 
proximately 30% in grain exports 
through the Port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing February is reported by John H. 
Frazier, managing director of the 
Commercial Exchange. 

Shipments totaled 2,335,656 bu. for 
the month, as against 3,289,042 in 
January and 3,480,121 in February, 
1947, 

Mr. Frazier says the decline re- 
flects a situation wherein stocks of 
grain that normally move over the 
Great Lakes have been heavily drawn 
upon during the winter months, vir- 
tually exhausting supplies. 

Meanwhile, the heaviest movement 
of grain at the moment is from the 
southwest producing area through 
Galveston, Houston and other Gulf 
ports. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT STOCKS DROP 

WINNIPEG — Visible stocks of 
wheat in all positions last week 
dropped by roughly 6 million bushels 
to 108,120,622, compared with 114,- 
017,546 the week previous and 119,- 
299,144 a year ago. Less than 57 mil- 
lion bushels of this was contained in 
country and terminal elevators in 
western Canada, while stocks at the 
Canadian Lakehead were slightly 
more than 15 million bushels. Rail- 
ways have now embarked on a pro- 





SECOND MILLER IN NEW MODERN 
Colorado 1,500 cwt. mill. Give age, ex- 
perience, qualifications and other neces- 
sary information which will lead to a 
personal interview. Mill located on out- 


skirts of a large city with all of the at- 
tendant social and educational advan- 
tages. Address 9227, Milling Production, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 

COMPETENT, RELIABLE SUPERIN- 
tendent for small flour mill, formula feed 
plant and grain elevator, located in South- 
west. Man must be a qualified practical 
miller with some feed milling experience; 
capable of good personnel supervision to 








gain proper efficiency. Must know how to 
maintain plant and execute technical im- 
provements. Please give all details re- 
garding experience, education, salary ex- 
pected and reason for desiring change, in 
first letter. Correspondence will be han- 
dled in confidence. Address 9218, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














Vv z 

POSITION AS ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ent or head miller wanted by reliable 
young miller with varied experience. Ad- 


dress 9253, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTW OOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


WANTED — GAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WE WANT ONE USED PRINZ & RAU 
dust collector in good condition, size 36 
(846 stockings) or larger, with or without 
stockings. Especially would like to hear 
from sellers in Springfield-Quincy, Il., and 
Springfield, Mo., areas. Write Midwest 
Dried Milk Co., 427 Campbell St., Ge- 
neva, Ill. 


























HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and 

j—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6'x50' Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 
2—steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 légs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 
1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Buffalo 32” dia.x 72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
1—Black and Clawson 36”x81”"” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P., 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

i—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 
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gram to move 2 million bushels from 
Fort William-Port Arthur to Hali- 
fax and St. John, to cover overseas 
shipments prior to the opening of 
navigation on the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal. Stocks of Canadian wheat 
at both Canadian and U.S. eastern 
seaboards, total less than 4,200,000 
bu. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE INDEX FOR FARM 
PRODUCTS DIPS SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON — The index of 
prices received by farmers dropped 
to 279 in February (1910-14 equals 
100) from the record of 307 reached 
in January, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports. The decline 
amounted to 9%, one of the most 
abrupt ever recorded. 

The largest drops were 22% in 
food grains and 18% in feed grains 
and hay. Most other farm product 
groups also were down from Janu- 
ary. However, prices of farm prod- 
ucts in February were still 6% above 
a year ago and about at the level 
of mid-1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. J. DONNA VISITS WINNIPEG 


WINNIPEG—tThe secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn., M. J. Donna, Braid- 
wood, Ill., was in Winnipeg last week 
visiting local manufacturers. Cana- 
dian and American chefs have the 
advantage of better raw materials in 
preparing macaroni and spaghetti 
dishes than such experts in other 
countries, he said, adding that 
Saskatchewan and North Dakota 
grow the best durum wheat in the 
world. 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











VERN E. ALDEN COMPANY 
Engineers 
Food Industry Engineering 


@ Investigation - Consultation 
@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 




















ae lee © Complete Bs Design Service 

neem, || a 

14-16 Park Row New York, N. ¥. 120 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Permanent 


EXPORT FLOUR BUSINESS 


Through the sales personnel in our own branch offices in the 
Far East, South America, and Europe, we are in a position to 
establish millers’ own brands of flour in those export markets. 


Establishment of your brands in these markets is the only wa 
to build a permanent export business for the years ahead. 


Payment at Mill — We do all shipping 


THE MEYER & BROWN CORPORATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 6-8880 
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ST. REGIS NET INCOME 
UP TO $2.66 IN 1947 


Net Sales Total $1438,864,583 During 
Year; Gains in Bag-Filling M:- 
chine Installations 


NEW YORK—tThe annual report of 
St. Regis Paper Co. and subsidiaries 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1947, 
shows net income at a new peak of 
$14,631,325, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $2.66 a share on the 
common stock outstanding. 

This compares with $5,563,603, 
equal to 99¢ a share on the common 
stock, for the preceding year. 

In a year of substantial achieve. 
ments by the company, net sales 
mounted to a record $143,864,583, 
against $82,782,186 for 1946 and total 
assets increased to $132,643,598 from 
$99,170,468. 

Net working capital, including mar- 
ketable securities at market value, 
at the end of 1947 is shown at $43. 
361,411 compared with $35,918,143 at 
the end of the preceding year. 

Highlights of the past year in the 
affairs of the company included near 
completion at Pensacola, Fla., of the 
world’s largest integrated operation 
of timber to pulp to kraft paper to 
multiwall bags; a start in the con- 
struction of a $6 million kraft paper 
mill at Tacoma, Wash., and the ac- 
quisition of important new timber 
resources in Georgia and Maine, 
which raised to more than 1,800,000 
acres the total woodlands now con- 
trolled by St. Regis. 

The timber holdings, the ‘report 
states, constitute the greatest single 
factor of insurance of continuous op- 
erations and adds that the company 
continues to advance its program of 
growing what it uses and protecting 
what it grows to assure a long-term 
supply of pulp-wood. 

After reviewing the accomplish- 
ments of the company in its packag- 
ing division, the report states: ‘With 
more paper available in 1948 and with 
a new, large bag plant, the company’s 
12th, coming into production in Pen- 
sacola, Fla., adjacent to the new Al- 
abama Pulp & Paper Co. mill, and the 
proposed bag plant at Tacoma, fur- 
ther progress will be made possible. 
The added production is being pro- 
vided to meet the requirements of 
new markets, especially in the feed 
and chemical industries, together 
with the larger demands of present 
customers.” 

There are now more than 4,000 St. 
Regis packers operating in planis in 
the U.S. and 315 in Canada, the re- 
port states, after pointing out that 
annual installations in the U.S. have 
increased from 145 bag-filling ma- 
chines in 1944 to 456 in 1946 and 58 
in 1947. 

The report stresses that St. Regis 
has placed increased emphasis on 
company-wide research. The program 
includes research in raw materials, 
manufacturing methods, _ finished 
products, customer requirements and 
the availability of potential mar- 
kets. 
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WARD DIVIDEND DECLARED 

NEW YORK—tThe directors of the 
Ward Baking Co., March 4 declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% ($1.37% a share) on the out- 
standing 5%% cumulative preferred 
stock of the company. A dividend of 
15¢ a share was declared on the out- 
standing common stock of the com- 
pany. Both dividends are payable 





April 1 to holders of record March 


16, 1948. 
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Repeating History 


gh Reprinted from Feedstuffs 


voice from the past, reaching 
us from the archives of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 


A ‘vase’ and interesting is a 


October of 1920 was approximately 


the same length of time after the 
first world war as the present is after 
the second conflict. Writing in the 
company’s house organ of the 1920 
datc, the late George N. Palmer, then 
president of Hubbard, made the fol- 
jow'ng comment, under the heading, 
"Steady Now!” 

“The recent, rather sensational de- 
clir.: in prices of automobi'es reminds 
one of the old saying that ‘What goes 
up ‘nust come down,’ and causes the 
bus'ness man to wonder what it pre- 
sag°s. Taken in connection with the 
ma:ked reductions in woolens, cot- 
tons. corn, sugar and the promised 
cut in steel prices, it makes him ask 
whc ther the situation arises from in- 
dus rial and commercial conditions 
entirely or whether it is in part a 
ma‘ ier of psychology. Of the two the 
laticr is the more dangerous and 
deliate. 

“f the business man loses. his 
nerve and becomes panic-stricken al- 
most anything may happen. With- 
drawal of capital from industry, can- 
celiation of orders, slackening of pro- 
duction, shutting down industrial 
pla::ts, unemployment and hard times 
may follow a state of mind such as 
might produce these price declines. 
‘But these price declines are not 
caused by any such panicky fear; 
father: they are indications of a re- 
turn to sanity and a ‘sobering-up’ 
process. Five years of world war 
stress and lavish war expenditure, 
with unlimited credit expansion, 
brought about a crazy orgy of ex- 
travagance and the development of 
a ‘vicious circle’ of increased prices 
and increased wages which must end 
somewhere. We are fortunate that 
the change comes with a definite, de- 
liberate purpose of business and labor 
leaders to make the recession in com- 
modity prices gradual and with the 
Federal Reserve System acting as a 
balance wheel to prevent undue ex- 
pansion or continuation of credit. 
Marked as have been these declines, 
they have not been so rapid or so 
great or so continuous as were the 
advances. 

“There will be no panic, but there 
wil! be a gradual adjustment of prices 
to a lower scale which may be pain- 
ful in some cases and helpful in oth- 
ers. There will be less extravagance 
in living and a willingness to give a 
full day’s effort for a day’s wage. 

“Grain prices have suffered severe- 
ly, but the statistical position of 
Wheat is unchanged and wheat is go- 
ing out of the country at a rate, 
which, if continued, will soon take 
all the surplus this country has to 
Spare. Fluctuations have been fre- 
quent and violent and under such con- 
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Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















ditions as now prevail the course of 
the market cannot be predicted; the 
facts of production and exports and 
consumption are pretty generally 
known but seem to have little effect 
on prices. Possibly the psychological 
situation has some bearing on the 
situation. Meantime the farmer is as 
much dissatisfied with the price he 
obtains as the consumer is with the 
price he has to pay. It’s a time for 
sane and careful thinking and plan- 
ning and holding steady.” 

Mr. Palmer’s 1920 comments al- 
most could be applied to the current 
state of affairs without revision. It 
is very easy to forget, in the heat of 
the present, the events of the past. 
But, as Mr. Palmer’s statement illus- 
trates, the inevitable aftermath of a 
great war always follows a similar 
pattern, and what is happening in 
1948 is much the same as happened 
in 1920. Without minimizing the 
problems, it can be pointed out that 
chaos did not follow the 1920 crisis, 


nor is it likely to occur in 1948. 
“Steady Now!” is as sound an ad- 
monition at present as it was then. 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


PAPER ON BREAD FLAVOR 
AVAILABLE THROUGH ASBE 


CHICAGO — At the 23rd annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, in Chicago, March, 
1947, Carlos S. Pickering, Mrs. 
Conkling’s Bakery, San, Diego, Cal., 
presented a paper on “Developing 
Most in Bread Flavor.” 

Mr. Pickering’s paper has been dis- 
tributed to the membership in tem- 
porary form, while the complete an- 
nual proceedings are in course of 
preparation. 

The paper covers a general descrip- 
tion of what is meant by “flavor,” the 
factors which affect the smell in 
bread, and the factors which affect 
taste in bread. 

A copy of the 2-page bulletin will 
be sent on request to the Secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill., if a 3¢ stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 
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A-C BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
NORDYKE SERVICE LIFTS 


MILWAUKEE—A bulletin describ- 
ing Nordyke service elevators has 
been published by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. The bulletin is intended to 
be of assistance in planning the in- 
stallation of service elevators in flour 
mills, garages and other plants that 
have use for man-lifts. 

The Nordyke elevators can be used 
in any building up to 200 feet high 
and are designed to meet known 
safety codes. Diagrams showing safe- 
ty measures to be considered in con- 
nection with each installation are 
included in the bulletin, which sug- 
gests that state safety codes be 
checked for specific requirements. 

The bulletin points out that Nor- 
dyke elevators require. less installa- 
tion space than a stairway or or- 
dinary service elevator and the cost 
of continuous operation varies be- 
tween 20¢ and 50¢_a day, depending 
on the total height of the unit. 

Copies of the Nordyke service ele- 
vator bulletin are available on re- 
quest from Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
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NORRIS ELEVATOR 


Capacity 2,800,000 bus, 


most exacting milling requirements. We offer 


complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 


CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS” 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 





CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE 
PEORIA | 
DULUTH 
LIVERPOOL 














KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. _ 


_§,000,000 Bus, _ 



















































FLOUR ~ ROYAL HOUSEHO,» 


ATS - WHEAT-HE 
Eg + VITA-B (7:2!) CEp 
Wonk WHEAT GERM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


- MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG 


BLE ADDRE MONTREA 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


April 5-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

April 6—The Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., semi-annual meeting at 
Memphis, Tenn.; secretary, Allen R. 
Cornelius, 922 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

April 11-13—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 


April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 
ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 


April 18-21. — Southern Bakers 
Assn., 34th annual convention at the 
Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla.; executive secretary, Faber A. 
Bollinger, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, [ll.; sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 22-24—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 24th annual 
convention at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; secretary, I. J. 
Stromnes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 25-26 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Pax- 
ton Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; secretary, 
Tom Naughtin, Y. F. Naughtin Co., 
Omaha. 


May 2-4—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
annual convention at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, secretary, Percy 
Stelle, Z Broadway, New York 4. 


May 2-4 — Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich.; execu- 
tive secretary, John F. Schallert, De- 
troit Leland Hotel, 1701 Cass Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


May 3-4 — North Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Gard- 
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ner Hotel, Fargo, N. D.; secretary, 
Albert Swanson, Harvey’s Quality 
Bakery, Harvey, N. D. 


May 8-11—Texas Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; secretary, B. R. 
Braden, 1123 Liberty Bank Bldg, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 9-11—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at Wausaw, Wis.; 
executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


May 10 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting and con- 
vention at the Sheraton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; executive secretary, Harry 
Hunter, 105 W. Adams St., Chicavo 
8, Il. 

May 10-12—Millers National Fed- 
eration, 46th annual convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, I'1.; 
vice president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicazo 
6, Ill. 

May 13-15—Society of Grain Ele. a- 
tor Superintendents, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Claypool, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; executive - secretary, 
Deam M. Clark, 2800 Board of Trae, 
Chicago, Il. 

May 16-18—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual conv«n- 
tion at the Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo.; secretary-treasurer, Wayne G. 
Martin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. 

May 17-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual convention at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill.; secre- 
tary, Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 13 — Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., annual meeting at the 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. W. McVay, Lib- 
erty Mills, San Antonio, Texas. 

May 18-20—Iowa Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual convention at the Hotel 
Savery, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Don Jackson, Ideal Pastry Shop, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

May 21-22—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., 51st annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Kansan, Topeka, 
Kansas; secretary, O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 24-25 — Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 618 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 


“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 


“Daily Bread” 


“Citadel” 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘““MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
as Sone CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD- SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL , WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: ‘““_DOMFLOUR” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 





“HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


yaa 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


A SSE JAW SASKAT 








THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 


—J 


. Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 





LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


iti 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








4 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” *“WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANAD. 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘Wotmacs"” 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 7 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 


. Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
_ 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 











Winnipeg, Manitoba TORONTO 1, CANADA 


— 
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British Grain Interests Stress Need 
for Private Trade as Aid to Recovery 


LONDON—tThe tempo of the at- 
tack on the British government’s pol- 
icy of bulk buying is increasing and 
the advantages of private enterprise 
are being put before the public at 
every opportunity. 

The attack opened with a leading 
article in the London Financial Times 
in January when it was suggested 
that the two axioms of bulk buying 
were the acquirement of the maxi- 
mum volume of goods at the cheapest 
prices, together with the improve- 
ment of international relations in the 
hope of future deals. The Financial 
Times considered that while some 
bulk buying had been successful—the 
Canaiian Wheat Agreement was 
quote! as an example—the majority 
of the deals had been unfortunate. 

Government buying is considered 
to lac flexibility, and quick decisions, 
so essential for operations in the 
world market, are impossible. In ad- 
dition, it involves planned supply for 
mont!is and maybe years ahead and 
to that extent it is difficult for a gov- 
ernment buying organization to take 
advantage of the new sources of sup- 
ply which are now rapidly becoming 
available. Finally, bulk buying en- 
couraces more and more bulk selling. 
Foreicn sellers, faced with one buyer, 
concentrate for their own protec- 
tion and the next step is intervention 
by the government concerned. Trade 
relations become lin!:ed with diplo- 
macy and when relations between 
countries deteriorate, as they often 
do, such a set up can become a posi- 
tive menace. Hence, British traders’ 
fear of the recent Anglo-Russian 
agreement which could easily end in 
disaster if a political flare-up oc- 
curred. 


Private Trading and Recovery 


Trade circles in London are ada- 
mant that the return to the tenets 
of private trading is a condition prec- 
edent to European recovery and it is 
for this reason that the proposals 
of the European Recovery Program 
are welcomed. Defenders of the pol- 
icy of bulk trading often quote the 
Canadian Wheat Agreement as an ex- 
ample of the advantages of the sys- 
tem, but say nothing of the bulk pur- 





How Did Macaroni 
Get Its Name? 





No one seems to know, according to 
a recent article in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Restauranteur, that thirteenth 
century tourist, Marco Polo, is credit- 
ed with having introduced it to Italy. 
In those famous writings in which he 
told of the wonders he saw during his 
travels in Asia, he tells about seeing 
noodles and macaroni products being 
Sold in the streets of China. 

But where the name came from, or 
Why macaroni was called macaroni, 
he does not tell. Marco Polo was a 
Viennese. During his time, the Italian 
Cities of Naples, Genoa and Bologna 
Were bustling trade centers. New 
ideas were welcome, and when Marco 
Polo brought back stories of noo lcs 
and macaroni, enterprising “food 
Processors” of those days promptly 


Set about manufacturing these ne.v 
foods 

ce 

=O popular were they that maca- 
foni and spaghetti are often thought 


of as the national dish of Italy 


chases of wheat, corn and other com- 
modities from Argentina at prices 
well above world levels. The recent 
purchase of 80 million bushels of Aus- 
tralian wheat was also made at the 
highest price and the reticence of the 
British government when pressed to 
reveal the prices paid to Russia for 
coarse grains is looked upon with 
suspicion. In reply, however, govern- 
ment officials say that their refusal 
to state prices is necessitated by the 





fact that other countries might set 
their prices at the levels paid pre- 


viously, thus leaving no room for 
bargaining. 


Bulk Trading Opposed 

Another attack came from Clifford 
Williams, president of the London 
Cattle Food Assn., when he expressed 
his association’s opposition to bulk 
buying and selling. He said that the 
present methods of the government 
meant that Britain was being 
“milked” in the prices she had to pay 
abroad, and one of the reasons for 
this was that use was not being made 
of men who had made a life study 





WESTERN CAM 


SPRING WHEAT 


TO — CANADA 


DA FLOUR MILLS C° LTD. 





41 


of the trade for 50 years. The mem- 
bers of the association, said Mr. Wil- 
liams, were men who had grown up 
in the industry, who knew what it 
meant to import, who knew what it 
meant to buy, to search the world for 
goods, who knew the right time to 
buy. Yet they were never used; their 
ability, their knowledge, their ac- 
cumulated experience counted for 
nothing, he emphasized. 

Public opinion in Britain is rapidly 
becoming reacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of private enterprise, principles 
which have been neglected in the past 
nine years of confusion. 


MILLED FROM THE WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT seat 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “"LAKURON” 


WORLD 


THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS > 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


PURITY = 
STERLING + 


WIDE POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 


MAITLAND 


FLOUR 


HURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 


CROWN OF GOLD 
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ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 

















HENKE 


323 East Atwater 


L'S Bread Flours 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
@e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
e HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 





"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMilhs 


Division of International Milling Company 


Street Detroit 26, Mich. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 






















Womshe ALL binds, Specisiasis 

which are READY TO RUN 
en and keyed. Write for 

and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


MILL COGS et eR ebien 


ON the noe nt DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


circular “DW” 



















Millfeed 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Low Grades and 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 





Nashville, Tenn. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 



















LARSEN CO. 





au FLOUR eadee 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & ~ WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn H[T_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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& Johnson-Herbert & Co. -FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 





EF I O U R DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 
















THE NEW CENTUR 


Producers of 











39409 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 111. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Y CO. | | S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Francis M. Franco 


NEW YORK 





.“Yes,” said the man, telling of a 





harrowing experience, “we had 
reached the place where we had eaten 
the last dog.” 

“It must have been terrible,” ex- 
plained his friend. 

“It was,” he said, “they didn’t even 
have mustard to put on it, and it was 
at least 20 miles to the next stand.” 


e*¢¢ 
“TI hear your store was robbed last 
night. Lose much?” 
Some. But it would have been 
worse if the yeggs had got in the 
night before. You see, yesterday I 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





just finished marking down every- 





thing 20%.” 
* ¢ 


Teacher: Johnny, what is the shape 
of the earth? 
Johnny: My father says it’s terrible. 
¢¢ ¢ 
The white man’s faith in the In- 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 








dian’s ability to predict the weather 





was shattered recently. 

A white neighbor approached 
honorable chief of Oregon’s Celilo 
tribe, and asked him what could be 
expected in the weather. The chief 
gravely replied, “Don’t know. My 
radio—she broke.” 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
2%4 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





e¢ ¢ 





It was the morning after a large 
evening. The first poker player asked 
his pal, “Did your wife have much 
to say when you got in at four this 
morning?” 

“No, but that didn’t keep her from 
talking for two hours.” 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“0% ¢ 





Fisherman: I tell you, it was that 
that long! I never saw such a fish! 
Friend: I believe you. 


o¢¢ 


Patient: Oh, doctor, I am sick, if 
I could only die. 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Doctor: I’m doing the best I can 





to help you. 
¢ ¢ 


A missionary, newly arrived at the 
Cannibal Islands, asked where his 
predecessor was. 

“Your predecessor,” replied the 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





cannibal chief, “has taken a trip to 





the interior.” 
¢ ¢ 


Mistress (to new maid): Why, it 
seems to me you want very large 
wages for one who has had so little 
experience. 

Maid: Sure, mum, ain’t it harder 


PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





— 





for me when I don’t know how? 





¢¢ ¢ 


Artist, to impatient landlord: In a 
few years people wi!l look at this 
miserable studio and say, ‘““Doaks, the 
famous artist, used to work there.” 

Landlord: If I don’t get the rent 
by tonight, they'll be able to say it 


JOHN M. FLYNN CU. 
Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 

St. Joseph Board of Trade 

1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

— 





——, 





tomorrow. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


“You're a‘cheat!” the first lawyer 
accused his opponent. 

“You're a liar!” the other retorted. 

Judge: “Now that these attorneys 
have identified each other, we shall 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
«. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





— 





proceed with the case.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES - 





























Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacn,’’ London ANDREW TAYLOR & co. McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | a a FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS | FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
52, Mark Lane | nemnaraeat | 
' LONDON. E. C.3 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
: ae Cable Address: “Goldenxlo.” Glasgow Oable Address. “Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
Established 1870 GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. : FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
(E.A.GREEN) FLOUR IMPORTERS AMSTERDAM 
iMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
poms eesaoreg . Lenses bh 0.3 Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
u N, E. C. Satin is 
Cable uadtese: “Famed,” Teeden scene +” Maave, Gansee Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ROBERT CARSON & CO. TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
LID. (Successor M. J. Vos) 
FLOUR [MPORTERS HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
FLOUR IMPORTERS (Established 1908) 
17. Corn Exeh Ch > wie we IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
f LONDON, E.G. 3 cilingten 6, GLASGO Samples and Offers Solicited 
’ Cable Address. “Coventry.'' London Oable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 
J.M.& C. M. HAMM WILLIAM MORRISON & SON JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. Established 1899 
neitieinis Lr. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Pe .--  e PRE 8 2 oe Wo. 8 Bouth Collage Street, NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS pray onthe erg FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Subscription Room mare GLASGOW a 43 OSLO, NORWAY 
J seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 3. ae een | Cable Address: Code: + co f. 
~ Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address. “WavERLEY” VIGILANT ‘ Riverside Catice AGGress: “Cosme” and "eee" 
W. H. Rutherfurd Algemeene Handel-en A ~ 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, D. D. P. Howie John Simpson N.Y. aes on pena ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO MEELUNIE FLOUR AGENT 
. ar 4 (Flour Union, Ltd.) OSLO, NORWAY 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. years Se cee Heerengracht 209 
93 St Mary Axe, LONDON, & ©. 3 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
2 7 ke a C. I. F. Business Much Preferred Import f: : ” 
" Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London Cable Address: "WHEATEAR.” Glasgow alle TRE “Saee ™ siaial Cable Address: ‘“Asbjornsta’ 
Established 1868 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. ROBERT NEILL, LTD. . ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS - FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, ERDAM H , AGENTS 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 — ee J 
a 70, Penwortham Road, Cabs ‘és Reference: Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
b A 7 =, oe ” 
‘ Sanderstead, Surrey Branches: Belfast and Dublin wie De eee. po Cable Address: “Johnny 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. © CRAWFORD & LAW A. RUOFF & CO. FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS FLOUR IMPORTERS Established 1855 pprcresar yey SS seahetie ace 
Ga S, OIL, IN Fi 50 Well Street GLASGOW, C. 2 ” ° 
— eS escinenind pare ay iy m Cham FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Corys’ Buildings LONDON, E. C. 3 4 Meent ROTTERDAM Working Denmark, Finland, 
~ 57/59 St. Mary Axe Lonpos. | c.3 Cable Aibfscen: “Cattmades.° Ginnaew Norway, Sweden 
” oS Bees ee eS L : . Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cabie Addtesk: “Perma,” Cite 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS _D. TRUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. sage PKEN& CO. A/S. | TROELS FODE 
45 Hope Street ae GLASGOW Working Norway, Finland, MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
. or Denmark and Sweden Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS Reference: DE..MARK 
. OFFICES ALSO AT Chase National Bank of the City Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
- LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH of New York, N. Y. and Bakers’ Supplies 
DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST Ree Se eae Cable Address: “Trofo,” Copenhagen 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
St |e | FEEDSTUFFS- “ae” 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 155 W 8t., GL ASGOW, C.5 weekly 
50 Ww 41 Constitution St., LEITH : 
s ellington Street GLASGOW C.2 Eeplanede Dulldings, DUNDEE 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
J . I. F, bustness much preferred. 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN | eed ustry 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Cables: ‘'PxriiP,” Dundee Serves The Growing Fe Ind 
- 
FL _ _ : 
OUR GRAIN PRODUCTS KEEDSTUFFS SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


J BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


" aoa Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
— for EXPorT 
KNIGHTON ALFALFA MEAL FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 














Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
FOR FLOUR NATIONAL ALFALFA Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. OR WRITE 8317, THS NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


PHILADELPHIA Chandler, Ariz. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Alden, Vern B., Co. ... ; 
Allen, James, & Co, (Belfast), Lta,.. ves 
Alva Roller 
Amber Milling 
Amendt Milling Co. 


American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Bagpack, Inc. 
Bang, Flemming ..... 
Barnett & Record Co. ° 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bemmels, A. G. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. ° 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. . 
Bolle & Schilthuis ... 
Lonar & Bemis Ltd. 
Borden Co. evcee 
Bowersock Mills & "Power Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. 


Bowsher, 


Bradley & Baker 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 
ucier Manufacturing Company 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. . 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Caryill, Lucorporated 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro,. Jr..... 
Carson, Robert & Co., Ltd. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co, 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chapman & Smith Co. 
Chase Bag . 
— & weeda Sack Co 
‘neckerboarad isle ‘ 
Gutedae, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son 
Church & Dwight Co., 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix ... 
Colborne Mfg. 
Coleman, David, Inc. ‘ 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. .. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co..... 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coulter & Coulter, lo 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete Mills, The . 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Bag Co. 
Crown Mills 


Dairymen's League Co-operative Associ- 

ation, Inc. 
lbakota Milling Co. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 


Day Co., 


De Lisser, Andrew ... 


Despatch 


De Stefano, 
De Swaan, 

Detroit Diesel Engine Division 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ‘ 
Doughnut Corporation of America ..... 
Dow Chemical Co. .. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. 
Dunwoody Institute 
Famous Foods 


Durkee 


Bakers Machinery Co. 
Dry Milk Institute, Ine.. 
Machine & Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. .. 
Anderson Machine & Tool Works 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 


Arrow Mills, 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


eee ewe tee eeeeeeese 





E 


Bagle Roller Mill Co. ......... Tey 
@®ckhart, B. A.. Milling Co. ........ 
Bnns Milling Co. ...... ecccccens 
Entoleter Division, Safety ‘Car Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc. ........50+. sees 
Equipment Engineering Co. ..........- 
Basmueller Co. .....ccecscceccesscseces 


Evans Milling Co. ......... eccccopecces 
F 

Farquhar Bree. ..ccccscccceses wrverie tr 
Peeee, GC. TH, B GR ccccciccvccceccs on 
Federal Mill, Inc. ........-. eecencecoce 
Fennell, Spence & Co. .....sseeeeeees 
Ferbo Co. ...... ewercccccccceres 
Finger Lakes Division "of “Arrow 

Mills, Inc. .... Cosevoccosiccrss 
Fisher-Fallgatter “Milling Co. eocece eee 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ........+++- 
Florelius & Ulsteen @/8 ........-see00% 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. .......... 


Piymm, JeBR M., OOs occccccscsccsccece 
PORS, THOS oc ccccccccccscsceccccsvccce 
Fort Garry Flour Mills. Co., Lta.. covers 
Franco, Francis M. ...... ecceccccccccs 
Freeman Food Products Co. ........... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills ........... 
G 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ...... errr 
Garland Milling Co. ..... bicwecécndaed 
General Baking Co. ....... Cobveodcevece 
General Mill Equipment Co. .......... 
General Mills, Inc. ...... eveccece Cover 
Giienese Bret, BAR. sacesqeecccecceces 
Globe Milling Co. .....e.eeeeceees coeee 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. ...........- 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. ......eeeeeeeees 


Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ........seee0+ 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. ......... 


Goodlander Mille Co. ......ceecccecves 

Great Bend Milling Company ......... 

Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. ....... vo 

Greenbank, H. J., & Co. ......... oceee 

Grippeling & Verkley .........seeeeee 
H 

Biaaky BSE. Ge. 203 cccvccceetescoees Sete 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. eococe 
Hachmeister, Inc. ....-.cssceeccvecees 
Hamm, J. M., & GO. Ma. ccccccccccccece 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co............ 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co.......... 
Hardesty Milling Co. ....ecescceeceees 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.........eeeeeee 
Harris, Upham & Co. ......++++++ 

Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. ...ccccscccccssccccees 
Heide, Henry, Ime. .....ceccccseccnces 
Henkel Flour Mills ......... eccvccccece 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .......+.++.+- 
Holland Engraving Co. ......ssseeeees 
Hookway, F. B., & Co., Ltd......-.006- 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stelte Co. .......-ee0s 
Howes, B., OS., TRB. oc cecsccassccevvece 
Howie, The J. K., Co. ...cseesceceeces 


Hubbard Milling Co. ...... weccscvesec 
Paumter MEME Ge. ccccccsccivecccs wece 
Igleheart Bros., Inc. ........ coeceecee 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. ....scceseceee 
Ruriip, BpelGem GB OG. 22 .ccccvaqeeseeses 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. .......++++ 
International Milling Co. ...... . -Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ........+++:. 
J , 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. .....sse+++ 
Jas & Van Walbeek ......ssseeseeees 
Jennison, W. J., Co. .....- Terrerrr ry 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... ..ccccccseceees 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. .....ssececsees 
Johnson-Herbert & Go. ....-.ceseeeeeee 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 
Joseph, *I. S., Co., Imc.....ceeeeeeress 
Junction City Milling Co. ........e00+5 
Justesen, Brodr .....-: weceseses Trivt 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 


Kansas Flour Mills Company ...... eese 
Kansas Grain Company ........+«++e+.5 
Kansas Milling Co. ........-- escccesees 
Kaswan, Joseph .........+ eccccccccccse 
Katz, Max, Bag Oo. .....+++++ eccccese 
Kelly-Brickson Co. .....-s-essse05 oocce 
Kelly Flour Co. .....e.eeeesees avéteas 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. ........... 
Kenser, Charlies H. ...... Pececceseess e 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc... oeees rT tt 
Kimpton, W. S., & SonB.........50-0565 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. ......... ‘ 
King, M. D., Milling Co. ........-.+s00+ 
King Midas Flour Mills .............. 
King Milling Co. .......-++-- éecescece 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ......5--eee055 ene eave 
Knickerbocker Mills Co. Pense owcrsedce 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. ....... 
Koerner, John B., & Go. ......eseeeeee 


L 


Lake ef the Woods Milling Co, Lta.. 





Lakeside Milling Co.. 
Laminated Bakery Package Research 

Lathrop Grain Corporation ... 
Lever Bros. Co. ..... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 


Long, W. E., Co. 
Longhorn Engineering 
Loudonville Milling Co., 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 


Maney Milling Co. .. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 


Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. ...... 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Morten Milling Co. 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 


Neen — DeneSrawns & 


National Almond Products Co. . 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Yeast Corp. ede 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 


New Century Co. ° 
New Era Milling Co. ° 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 





North Dakota Mill & Blevator.. 
Northern Publishing Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Norvell- Williams, 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) 


Ottumwa Car Loader Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Paniplus Company ...+.-«++++: 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ..... 
, F. H., & Stein Bros.... 
Pearistone, H. S., Co. .. 


Petersen Oven Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. ......... 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc.... 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .. ° 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., “Columbia 
Chemical Division bs 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble 


Quaker Oats Company 


-Red River Milling Co. . Secsed 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. wertes e% 
Red Wing Milling Co. ase 

Research Products 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 


Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodent Control Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


pe a ee ee eee 
Ruoff, A., & Oe. .ose0% ceecere 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, “Lta.. Bea GGes >. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............ 
Russell Milling Co. ....--..eeeee. 0. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co............. 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation ....... 
GY “Cre bes ck sb Gc oct orccbecese.. 
Schneider Bakery Service ........... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. ............ 
eas CR IME | gov wS.68s cacceese. 
Security Milling Co., Imnc........... 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ...... Bde 
ge ie ene 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc......... 
SV ONOC Bs Ds isi cdebcccseserciies. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. ............ 
Siebel Institute of Technology ....... 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. ........ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. . 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ........... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc........... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lt 
Southwestern Laboratories .......... 
Gplaier, In G,. cecsiccrccees BERS wees 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. ............ 
Greed -& -Gie. - i etio cee cbheors par ub we 6 
Springfield Milling Corp. ............ 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. .....e.e00-. 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Mille 
BMillimg CO.) ccccccccccces Ceecceces 
Standard Brands, Inc. Coewecesece. 
Standard Milling Co. ........ TT TTT Ee 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ....... eecece 
Stivers, Theo. ......... TeETETT TTT eee 
CGE Ge Gs Bs 6 Sb ec eC evivesccess 
Strasburger & Siegel .........e.e00-. 
Stratton Grain Co. ........ cccescers 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ............. 
Strisik, B. Bip GO, ccsccccccescccccces 


Sullivan & Kennedy ........... Cesece 
Swift & Co. ...... web & onitiecd 0% ebiebes 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .......... 


Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co, ......ceceeees: 
Tension Envelope Corp. ............. 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. ........... 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co, .......... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. .... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. ....... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ...... 
Tidewater Grain Co. ......c.ceeeeses: 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ...........: 
Transit GraiW OO, scsegecccceccseccss 
Tri-State Milling Co. ......e-eeeees: 
Twin City Machine Co. .............. 


U 


Uhimann Grain Co. .....scceeeecess 
Union Machinery Co. ..seseeeesesess: 
Union Pacific Railroad .............. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. .......... 
U. 8S. Hoffman Machinery Corp... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .........- 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling-Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .........- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. .........-. 

Verhoeff's Meel-Import ..........++:+: 
Victor Chemical Works ..........+:: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ..... 
Via, P. Oi. B CO. cocccccccess entwet. 
Voigt Milling Co. ...cceceseesesescess 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland......... 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .........--+0++: 


Ww 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. .......... 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.....Cover . 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ...... CKeo 
Wamego Milling Co. ........ we ewseee 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .......eeeeeeess 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........-> 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .....seeeeeee, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. .......... ° 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lta. ° 
Western Milling Co. ...cesseceececes: 
Western Star Mill Co. .....eeeeeeees> 
Western Waterproofing Co. .......---- 
White & Co. ...... ecccdecesccscccess: 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. .......-- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ...... Seeeoee 
Williams Bros. OO. ccceececeesecesss 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons........-- 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. ....+-...--+- 16a 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 2... cece eccceees 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ........++++> 
Wall ORs -<Eee Khe eves csisesatede- 
Wolf Milling Co. .....+...6+. bias Heces 
Woods Mfg. Oo., Ltd...... rrr rrrrii yt 
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neither do the flour treatment requirements of any two mills ever 
follow precisely the same pattern. There are similarities in each case of 
course, but careful analysis will distinguish important differences. 
It’s the job of NA’s Flour Service Division—when you call upon them to 
study your flour treatment problems—to spot those differences and tailor a 
program to fit your particular needs. 
Using over twenty-five years’ experience in both field and laboratory to 
properly weigh each part— maturing, bleaching, enriching and pH control— 
these flour treatment specialists are both teclinically and mechanically 
equipped to give you complete, mill-engineered treatment service. 
Why not have an NA Representative call to talk over “treatment 


troubles” with your own staff and consultants? 


SER 








|-RUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


FORECAST: continued floods, 
fires and hurricanes 


DISASTERS LIKE THESE are sure to threaten 
thousands of Americans again this year. But many who 
might die will live; many who would suffer will get re- 


lief... thanks to the Red Cross. You can judge the job 
it will do by what it did last year... 


50 times in ’47, the Red Cross went to flood areas to 
evacuate and care for stricken families. 161 times, it 
provided shelter, medical care, other help for victims of 
fires. 55 times, it helped restore homes, clothing and 
hope for those blasted by wind storms. Between disas- 
ters, the Red Cross worked to prevent needless deaths 
. . . providing blood for hospitals, teaching first aid and 


swimming. 
Thousands will call on the Red Cross soon... and now 


the Red Cross calls on you for the money it must have 


to carry on its work. Give what you can to the 1948 
Red Cross Fund! 


IT’S YOUR RED CROSS... KEEP IT GOING ... 
GIVE GENEROUSLY! 








